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PREFACE. 



So multifarious is the information necessary 

for obtaining full and correct ^knowledge of 
the/ Agriculture of any district^ and persons 
of suMcient zeal^ disinterestedness, and pa- 
triotism^for full and unreserved communication 
are so rarely to be met with', that there is great 
difficulty in collecting materials for a work of 
this sort; I mean not however to ascribe the 
defects of the following pages to this cause, 
it would be au ill return for the most hand«- 
some reception, and the gresitest attention in 
every part of the county. \ found few in« 
stances of narrow*minded and groundless sus- 
picion, I had no doubt but I had all the in* 
formation the persons whom I saw had to 
communicate on the subjects tbey respjcctively 
were acquaipted with ; the defect8,therefore, on 
.those subjects are with myself only ; but there 
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W PREFACE; 

are many particulars on which only few per- 
sons i^ere prepared to give information, owin^ 
probably to those subjects not being generally 
thought worthy attention: a little reflection 
boweveTj would conYince any one they are ; 
the particulars I allude to are objects of at- 
tention principally with those who farm, not 
only for profit but for amusement tind for 
information ; the farmer whose only object is 
the former^ goes but little way into these par- 
ticularsj be is perhaps timorous and diffident 
of his abilities, he adopts the practice of his 
iieigbbours> who are esteemed money* getting 
men, and takes it for granted he is on safe 
ground, not recollecting that he whom be 
takes as bis guide may bare been deceived by 
the same ideas, and though on the whole he 
may farm to profit, he may in particular 
branches be a loser. I bad many instances 
of this in Cambridgeshire, perhaps none more 
striking than corn-grazing of bullocks ; the 
accounts 1 bad of losses from that practice are 
amazing, with barley at 9^. and 10s. per Co, 
price of lean beasts, 5«. io 6s. per stone, on 
what they would fat to, and price fat 9s. to 
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10^. per stooe. To the questioo^ " why tbii 
practice?'' the answer was, because others 
(good farmers) -did it^ aod barley was low." 
''Did your beasts pay you that low price ?" 

No, not near it/* Why not?" " Because 
they cost too much keeping." Now this cost 
might have been verj' nearly ascertained by 
previous ctflculation ; but the experience of* 
his money- getting neighbour was relied upon^ 
aud hundreds of coombs of barley returned 
not a farthing ; instances of the like nature 
might be given on other subjects, such as the 
comparative profit between dairying and graz- 
ing, between* sheep and bullocks on. different 
systems^ &c. &c. but faruiers attentive to in- 
quiries of this sort are not numerous in Cam- 
l^ridgeshire> owing perhaps to the want of a 
Bedford^ a Coke^ &c. &c. amongst them, and 
perhaps also to the want of an agricultural 
society, which, properly conducted, would sti- 
mulate to inquiry : for men would feel a pride 
in being able to communicate, when flattered 
by applications for information, pay they would 
be uncomfortable in not being able to give it, 

la drawing up this Repori;, my aim haa been 
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that itsbould nearly as possible accord witk 
its titlc^ and the plan for its executioQ given 
by tke Board ; I found, howoTer, tbat soine 
information 1 bad obtained^ and tbe observa- 
tions suggesting themselves could not M^ith 
propriety be placed as prescribed by the 
Board ; I have therefore placed such communis 
cations under titles suitable to them^ in the 
Chapter of Miscellanies. 

« 

* Craceiving that a great public benefit may 
be derived firom communicating the practice 
of individuals of experience^ ability, and ce-. 
labrity, I haverndted that of such gentlemen^ 
and feeling it a tribute justly due, (and that 
reference may be made to tbem) I have given 
their names. 

m 

In a county so extensive^ and possessing 
UaA so valuable, and of such various qualitks, 
and occupiers of thejdescription I have alluded 
tOj H nay be a subject of surprize tothe rea* 
der, that this work eentains accounts of so 
experiments, (by experiments I mean any new 
praetieetf or any praetinle aot genesiUy known. 
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PREFACE. ' Vii 

wd the f esiilt , so Bftti^factoiiljr ascertaiaed as 
to determiae absolutely their merit or derae- 
rit). I auure kin it does of aU such as I 
beard, and the reason given for their paucity 
is, that the state of great part of the couaty, 
( open* field ) precludes the opportunity of aiali^ 
ing thenij and in most of the districts, whera 
enclosures' haye taken place, tinie eaoogli mm 
not yet elapsed to bring the lands into a 
state for the making any ; indeed they are 
iTbarcely recovered from the effects of the old 
MnpoTcrisking system; no doubt, boweveri 
ere long this county will distinguish itself as 
others have lately done ; it cannot be otherwise, 
having in it a Hardwicke, an Adeane, a Tharpe^ 
a Mortlock, a Jennyos^ &c. tic. the practice of 
these gentlemen, and of several others enabled 
by the late enclosures to act upon their own 
ideas, warrants this prediction ; but partiality 

% 

\ 

to the practice of th^tr grand-fathers, is so 

deeply rooted in the minds of the generality 
of the. farmers of the county, that they will 
not soon, nor easily b^ prevailed upon to do* 
part from it ; no less convincing argument vt^ill 
avail, thflm the proof that their new rents 
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* 

cannot be paid^ but bj a more lucrative system ;. 
that tbey cannot, might be esiUy abewn. Wheat, 
barley, fallow will not pay 25i. to .40^. per 
acre rent with the expcuses of 1806, it is to 
be feared tbat the best system will not do it, in 
many districts where it is well known these 
rents exist* 

Much of the arable husbandry of this county 
is so foreign to the present practice in the best 
cultivated countries, that I frequently could 
not refr9.ia from making that observation, and 
expressinig my surprise that the example of 
those couujyri^.iuuLiaso few instances been fol- 
lowed, but I found (except amongst some in* 
dividuals) that great doubts were now enter- 
tained whether any better plan than their old 
one can be practised ; much as this bigotry is 
to be lamented, and widely as it is spread, there 
is great reason to hope that the spirit, skiil^ 
and success oftbos^ who are happily free from 
this bane t0 improvement, will root it out. As 
graziers the Cambridgeshire farmers may justly 
pride themseWek, and if they were to commu* 
nicate their practice in this branch of Agri* 
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culture to their Norfolk neighbours, and re- 
ceive in return from them a fewurable lessons, 
mutual beneBt might be demed. 

With these obseryations I present the fol- 
lowing to the Board, assuring its ^embers 

that however defective it may be, it is the best 
mj abilities and opportunities could produce. 

W. G. 

Whatjidd- Panonage, 
Suffolk, 1807. 
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GEOGRAPIUCAL STATK. 
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SECT. |. — SITUATION AND EXTEJIti 

^AMfiRIDG£SHIR£ it sittiated north of London/ 
(its nearest parish being about forty miles from it,) 
and its extent from N. to S, 40 miles from E to W. «5 

miles: its circumference 130 miles, being bounded ou 
the N. by Lincolnshire and Norfolk, on the S. by Hert- 
fordshire ;tnd Essex ; on the £. by Suffolk and Norfolk \ 
on the W. by Bedff>rdshire, Huntingdonshtre» and Nof'- 
thampionshire ; it contains 686 square miles, and (as Mr* 
Vancouver reported to the Board of Agriculture, in 1794) 
,443*300 acres; which he describes and values thus ; 





Acres. 


Rent 


Tiital Rental; 






t. 


d 


£. ». 


d. 


Fiicloscd Arable 


15,000 


IS 


( 


I3.5CO 0 


0 


Open field Arable 


1 32.000 


10 


0 


66,000 0 


0 


Jmproveii Paitore • 


52,000 


10 


c 


(50,666 10 


4 


Inferior Pasture 




10 


0 


40,642 10 


0 


VV ood-Lnnd 


J,000 


13 


c 


7bO 0 


0 


Improved Fen 


50,000 


15 


C 


J7,500 0 


0 


Wtisle and Unimpntved \\\\ 


150,000 


4 


0 


30,000 0 


0 


Ualf-Yearly Mciidow-land 


2,000 


\'Z 


0 


1,250 0 


0 


HighlaiuJ-Commou 


5,700 


10 


0 


3,750 0 


0 


ten or Moor-Coromoii 


8,000 


3 


0 


1,200 0 


0 


Sheep- Walk Heath ^ 


.6,000 


% 


6 


570 0- 


0 




443,300 






23,609 O l 


« 



CAU.] 



CIUfATI. 



The open-tield arable, waste and unimproved icn, half- 
jearlyimeadowy highland-common, Jen or moor^comtnon, 
and sheep-walk heath, are much lessened now (1806), 
ftill 43,000 acres of the open-field arable, being now en- 
closed arable and pasture ; and great part (supposed about 
lOtOOO acres) of the waste and unimproved fen, half- 
fearly meadow, highland- common,, fen or moor-common, 
sheep-walk heath, befng now become also enclosed arable 
and pasture, and the total rental increased, in open field 
more than double, and on the other lands three times at 
least (in the opinion of most persons) that of the founerv 
«entt and value* 



SECT. II. — DITI8IOKS» 

Thb cotmty contains teventeen hundreds (including the 
Tsie of fely), one city, one sdi-port, nine marlcet-towns, 
one-hundr«d and itfty-'itven parishes, and as tverf osm- 

knows, an university. 



SECT. IIU — CLIMATt. • 

CambkiDGEshire lies between 52* 3' and 52" 4o'N.L* 
and . between o' 95^ E.and o^ xo' W; L. The follow* 
- ing fneteofologieal table* I was famished with from the 

public library, Cambridge. 
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climate; 



Jiu>y.\ Dep. 
131.7 



Metereological Journal for the Year 1B05. 

1805 



2 38.50 lUin 



36 
4 37 



5 



6+1 Foggy 

7 45 Rain 

8 +1 Fine 

9 34- Foggy 

10 23.50 Frosty 

1 1 34 Hazy 

12 33 Foggy* 

13 40 50 Do. 

Rain 
Cloudy 
Fine 



14 40 

15 37 

16 44 

17 4t 

18 37.50 Do. 
Do, 

20 40 Rain 

21 38.50 Cloudy 

22 35.50 D«. 



Wentlier. 
Frosty 



Cloudy 
Fine 



8 50 Do. 



23 34 

24 32 

25 36 

26 30 

27 31 

28 30 

29 "35 

30 36 

31 34 
Feb. 

1 32 

2 34 

3 30.50 

4 39.50 

5 41.50 

6 35 

7 38 
45 

951 
10 49 



112 40 
13 39 



Drg. 
14 42 



15 
17 



27 

Mar. 
1 

2 
3 



Snow 

Frusty 

Hazy 

Frosty 

Frosty 

Do. 

Fine 

Snow 

Do. 

Frosty 
Fine 
Rain 
Do. 
Do. 
Fine 
Cloudy 
Pine 
Do. 
Rain 



42.50 Cloudy 



Do. 
Do. 



39 

40 
38 
18 37.50 

1939 
20 41 

47 

22 47.50 

23 48 

24 40 

25 48.50 

2649 
48 
48 



Weather. 
Fifie 
Clt)udy 
Do. 
Fine 
Cloudy 
Fine 
Fine 
Foggy 

ine 
Do. 
Lain 
ine 
)o. 

Cloudy 
ine 



43.50 Stormy 
45.50 Cloudy 



46 
4154 

552 

6 50 

7 45 

8 44 

937 

10 38 

11 44 
1262.75 
1361 

14 52.50 

15 50 
1654 
1757 
18 46 



19 



20 47 



21 
22 
23 



50 
45 
50 
2449 
55 4750 

2649 
2745 
28 41 
2940 



ine 
Do. 
)o. 

Cloudy 
)o. 
ine 
Clou^jy 
Do. 
ine 
3o. 
Do. 
I)loudy 
)o. 
ine 
Do. 
Rain 
Fine 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Fine 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Rain 

B 2 



Drg. 
30 53 



31 
\pril 
1 



DO 



55 



Weather. 
3o. 

Cloudy 



2 57 

3 54 

4 45 
46 

645 
50 
851 
955 
10 58 
11 

125Q.50 



61 

60.50 



13 
14 
15 4q. 
1646 

19 
53 



50 CI 



17 
18 

20 59 



55 



21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



30 
May 
1 



69 50 
55 
50 
50 
53 
53 
50 
48 



29 36.50 Snovr 



48.50 



51 

2 49 
52 
4 54 

54 
6!60 

7]57 
8]46 

949 
1063.5 
11 51 



Cloudy 
ine 
Cloudy 
Lain 
'loudy 
^o. 
ine 
Do. 
Do. 

infi 
.!)o. 
Do. 
!)o. . 
Do. 

oudy 
3o. 
Do. 
Mne 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cloudy 

Do. 

Fine 

llaiu 

Cloudy 

Fine 



Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine' 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Fine 

Do. 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Stormy 

Cloudy 

Fine 



t805. 
May 



1254 
13 56 



J4 
15 

37 
38 



S3 
51 

58 

.^9 



Wcatlicr Juue.f Dos. 

26 6^ 



Cloud) 
Do. 
Ilain 
Fi ne 

Do. 
Do. 



20 60 
6<l 



68 



21 

'23 49 
2?457 



25,60.50 Do. 
26,61 



12764 
2863 
'2966 
3065 
3l|58 
June 

1,54 
1257 
3;62 
4153 
553 



661.50 Do. 
Fine 



766 

8 66 
9-70 

10,64 
1 1|65 
l'2,6l 
1364 
1458 
1558 
1660 
3 / 64 
J8,60 
1957 
?0 55 

21 55 

22 60 

23 64 
70 

25159 



Fine 
Cloudy 
Do. 
Fine 

Dm. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cloud\ 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloud} 
Do. 



57 64 
28 67 
2962 
3065. 



w 
CI 

Uain 
ine 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 

Cloud) 

Rain 

Cloiid\ 

Fine 

Cloud\ 

Rain 

Cloud) 

Do. 

Fine 

ShowtT) 

Rain 

Cloud) 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Do. 

Rain 



Aug 



eiitlur. 



tfi05. 



Aug 



} 68 Fine 
265 Clou{^y 
3 66 Do. 
475 Do. 
5 66 Do. 
663 Rain 

7 66 Do. 

8 60 Do. 
S 65.50 Fine 

1070 Do. 
1159 Ruin 
1266 Fine 

1 3 66 Do. 

14 66.50 Do. 

15 61.75 Cloudy 
1664.50 Fine 

1 7 6i Cloudy 

18 63.50 i 
19^5 
20 73 

72 



21 

22|67 
23 70 
2 * 64 

25 65 

26 70 

27 72 

28 68 
2970 

30 70 

31 69 



1 69 

2 70 
367 
471 

5 70 

6 70 

7 68 

8 70 



ine 
Do. 

Do. ^ 
Do. 

Cloudy 
Fine 
C loudy 
Fine 
Do. 

Cloudy 

Do. 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy 

Do. 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



Dtg. 
973 
73 

73 
76 
70 
66 

66 
68 



17 68 



1968 
2064 
62 
64 



itl 

22 



2368 



24 
25 



26 69 
70 

69 
71 
73 
71 



27 
2S 

29 
30 
31 



Sept 



17 
IS 

J9 



21 
22 



68 



71 

70 



1 71 

2 66 
66 
69 

5 72 

6 69 
706 
8 65 

967 
1069 
71 



1 I 

1266 
13 68 
1469 
1571 
1673 



70 
75 
70 



2065 



64 
09 



Clwud Y 

Do, 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dc. 

Fine 

Do. 

Rain 

Cloudv 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy 
Fine 
C loudy 
Fine 
Do. 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Clomly 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Do. 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Fnic 

Fine 

Do. 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 

D(». 

Cloudy 
Do. 
Fine 
Cloudy 



1 



CLIMATE. 



1906. 



-23 60 



n-g. 



2+ 



56 
60 



01 

62 



2901 
3060 



Oct. 



08 

63 

4()0 
6 



1 1 
12 
13 
14 



38 
.8 
()0 
y58 
10 62 



.50 
50 
52 

5.J 



15 53 



16" 

17 
18 



J950 
2C 
21 
22 
23 
2V 



51 
48 



50 
52 
50 
53 
52 
S7 
26152 



Fine 
Cloud \ 
Fine 

CIou.In 
Fi ue 
Do. 
Cloud) 

Cloudy 

Fi ne 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Cloud V 

Fine 

Oioutiy 

Dj. 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

R^iii 

Fine 

Dp. 

Cloudy 
tlain 
Fine 
Da. 
Do. 
Cloudy 
Fine 
Do. 
Cloudv 
Do. 
Do. 



J 805. 
Oci. 

27 



31 
Nov. 



D?g. 
48 
28 45 
^5 
4-4 
45 



2P 
30 4-4 



7 



11 
IQ 



14 

15 



17 



42 
i6 
3 45 
46 

6 43 



45 



8 42 

P-t7 
10 4€ 



;3 

42 



13 46 



45 



16 \% 



i2 



1«39 

19-^1^ 
2C42 
21 38 
2C46 

23 40 

24 44 



25 



27 
28 



46 



26 46 



43 

43 



29151 



VVf atlier, 

Kain 

Fine 

Cloudy 

SJormy 

Fine 

Clear 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Foggy 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Fine 

Ciou<ly 

llain 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Cioudy 



1805. 
Xov. 

30 

Dtrc. 

1 



2 37 
3 
4 

5 



6 49 



13 
14 
15 



17 



52 

45 
37 
4^1 
4 50 
45 



49 
44 

10 3? 

1 1 
12 35 



27 
:34 
J 5 



1631 



28 



18 37 

1939 
20 48 



21 

22 



24 
2 



50 
42 



23 43 



38 
38 
26 46 
40 

38 



27 
23 
29 
30 
31 



49 
jO 
53 



Wcatler. 
Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

iiain 

Fine 

K^ain 

Fme 

Do. 

Snow 

Obtyv 
Snow 
Do. 
Frosty 
Do. 
Fine 
Clnudy 
Raia 
Do. 
Fine 
Do. 
Do. 
Rain 
Do. 

Cloudy 
llain 
Fine 
Cloudv 

m 



The inhabitants of the Fens are most unhealthy in the 
season when the Fens are driest, noxious effects being 
immediately felt, from the soil usually under water, being 
exposed to the atmosphere. Mr. Scott of Chatteris ob- 
serves, ** the country of late years has been much more 
healthy than forratrly \ few natives arc now troubled with 

the 



,0 soft, 

the agae» saj (or the last ten years, resulting probably 
from the greater power and number of mills/' Stran- 
gers comiiig to reside, are still liable to it/' 



SECT. IV. — SOIL. 

Mft. Vanc6aver has so folly and so ably, in the opi- 
nion of all whom 1 consulted, written on this subject, that 
it would savour of invidious affectation to gi\ci any 
Other than his account of the soil of this country. Xc 
may indeed be (houg||t by indi&tent persons too minute 
§or a work of this sort, but by those in any way inter- 
ested in the landed property of the county, it will not be 
objected to on that account. Mr. V.'s route was from 
Ashley, taking the parishes in the order in which they 
here follow. 

Ashlty including Stlviry,'^** The arable-land includ- 
ed within these bounds lies in thirteen open 'fields^ that 

, part of which binding east upon the village, is a dry, thin- 
Stapled chalky soil ; on the north, a wet heavy clay, with 
a miittore'of some gravel, well stapled upon a gravel and 
chalk ; on the west, a tender clay or loam, well stapled 
upon a clay, on the south, a stiff, heavy, wet clay, upon 
a gauU ; to the eastward of which the soil gradually opens, 
and forms a good mixture of a fair staple upon a clay, 
hot which ia finally lost in the thin chalky soil first men- 
tloiMd " 

Chevily. — "The arable land in this parish lies chiefly in 
open fields, the soils of which may be divided into three 
distinct classes \ about two fifths» a stiff heavy clay, of a 
good ataplti* tt|ton a g^wlt \ a like pcoportion of it, is a 
mixed soil of clay and gravel, of a tolerable staple, upon 

' a gravel. 



«0U. 7 

» gravel, the remainder, *bout one.afth, is of a dry thin 
staple, upon % chalk Qf gravil." 

Cat/tJge.^**^ The soil thft^common open fields in this 
parish,consistsof aclosc, cold, and compact clay.layin^ upon 
a very retentive yellow clay, and blueish coloured gault." 

fFood-Ditton.—'- The land extending towards Newmarket 
consists of a thin, dry, white soil, upon a chalk, and a 
light sandy soil abounding with fiints, upon a gravel. 
The land lying towards Chevelcy, Catlidge, and Stetch* 
worth consists of a strong heavy soil, upon a white and 
4>iue clay or gault." 

Sttfchworth.^** The open field arable land lying north 
of this village adjoining thereto, and bounded by the De- 
vil's Ditch on the cast, and the lands of Dullifigham on 
the west, consists in part of a brown loam of a light 
«taple, lying upon a thin stratum of chalk, under which 
is a cloje, compact, and white clay ; the next in point of 
quality, ts of a light coloMted chalky dry nature, thinly 
stapled and lying upon a chalk; that of the third quality 
and binding upon the heath, is of a light, sharp, red, 
sandy nature, of a deep staple, lying also upon a chalk.'* 

DullittgbMm.^T\it arable land in this parish is ^o be 
<iescribed under four distinct heads, that of ^hc prst qua- 
lity, a heavy whitish clayey soil of a good staple, laying 
upon a clay; the second, that of a reddish coloured brick 
«arth, of a firm deep staple, upon a stiff bjown clay; 
the third of » brown mixed foil, of a very gpod stap^ 
upon a gravel, part of which iamoist ; the fourth isa d^r 
thin, white, chalky land, adjoining the heath. The soil 
of the enclosures is a black tender mould, upon a clay." 

Burrough'Grein.--'*' The enclosed lipids in the way from 
Dullingham are wet and roufjh, near the village a fepder 

haxeUcoloured loam, with a smaU imxture of $airf/' 

BnrtkUy. 
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BrinkUy. — •* The wArm, tender, loamy «oii, continues 
down the field, and actoss Ihe brook/' 

Carhin.^** The surface here U of a lighter colour, 
than in the preceding villages, and tfrengthent upon the * 

hill to a whitish compact clay \ which prevails through the 
parish of 

H^tm CtvUUg becoming however still lighter until it 
terminates in a thin, dry, chalky soil, binding upon New- 
market Heath." 

Snniiivell. — The arable-land lies in three open fields ; 
south by cast of the village ; and towards the turnpike 
road leading from Thetford to Newmarket, the soil is of 
two distinct ^sorts, that of the first quality, a loamy or 
tender clay, of a good staple, lying upon a chalk, the re. 
mainder is of a light sandy nature, well stapled.'* 

Landwade, — Some coarse pastures, and a deep rich 
white loamy soil, and indications of a good strong soil/' 

F$rdhmm, — The soil of the open arable field, next 
Chippenhnm, and adjoining to Snailw ell Fen, is of a thin, 
gravelly nature, lying upon a gravel, thence towards Brack- 
land fen, a white, thinly stapled, dry soil, upon a firm 
chalk or clunch, and thence binding upon Btackland Fen, 
a strbng, greasy, white, deep soil, upon a clunch. On 
the east of the fen, a wet, heavy, cling clay, upon a 
deep, rich, blue gault, which burns into an excellent brick. 
On the south of the fen, a deep black sand, thence ex* 
tending southwardly, the soil gradually changes to a lighter 
colour ufKNi a gravel, thence the staple improves in 
strength and quality, forming a compact, deep, white earth; 
upon a clunch, ascending the hill, the soil becomes ligh- 
4er, but continuing on the level towards Islesham, the 
soil it the same; west of this field, is a common of 
a moory nature lying upon a clay and gravel. On the 

west 
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west of this common, It a wet, browo, tandy soil ; ascend, 
ing the hill, the soil becomea more dry, .and thence oh thb 
east side^of the Soam-road, it improves in. strength, and 

is of a daiker colour ; south of this and binding thereon, 
is another comrooay the soil a moor, lying upon a clay i 
south of the village is a deep white loam, lying upon a 
chalk and clay, extending to Landwade hedge, thence 
south east, a dry, poorer, and riiixed soil. The encio* 
surcs in severalty, in and near the village, partake of nearly 
the same variety of soil as the arable." 

Kinnett. — The soil here in general, is of a light, gra« 
velly, and dry chalky nature, under which in many places 
is found a very fair nwrl, which has been applied in the 
proportion of about three thousand bushels per acre with 
very good effect* upon the gravelly soils." 

Chifpenbam^** The soil of this parish may be described 
under three ditctnct heads. The first quality, a deep white 
loam lying upon a chalk; the second, a mixed soil of a 
dry and rather thin staple, upon a chalk and gravel ; and 
the third, a light driving sand, upon which in many places 
it found a dry tender chalk, which has been recently 
tried asa manuret." 

Islaham, — The arable land h^re lies in four distinct open 
common tields ; on the south side of the village, a whitish 
tender day, or loam of a fair staple, lying upon a chalk 
or dunch.*' 

Bnrufgllr^** On the west and south west of the village, 



* I was told, with no eifect.'* 

f Under the fen-peat surface in this parish is a very fine 
white marl, this Mr. Thorpe has spread oo the land and fonnd , 
it a very great iniproveincat,twenty loads an acre,sufii€ient. A. V • 
Annals, V. 4. ^^ 

and 
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and adjoining thereto, is a deep,* rich, white loam, lying 
upon a chalk ; thence extending southwardly the staple be- 
comes more shallow^ and ends in a thin gravelly spilt 
upon a gravel.t On the nor^h of the village, a dark co* 

loured strong brown mould of an excellent staple upon ^ 
clunch." 

Swaffham.—*' Soil similar to Burwell and Boltisham." 

B^uUbam.^** Qa the east of the village^ a white ten-* 
•der clay or loam, of a fair staple ; eastwardly and towards 
the heath, the staple becomes more thin, and is lost in a 
dry chalk, and rcd4ii>h cq^oured gravel ; on ti\e north, 
$ gravelly soil of a middling staple, upon a gravel ^nd 
sand; on the south, a moist gravelly soil lying near, the 
iiprings, upon a chalky marl." 

I'Filbraham- Magna. — SCil varies considerably, the ara- 
ble is all of a IjgJit qature, general substratuip of chalk*'* 

kFi^rabam^Parva, — Qp tlie north and eastf ^odto 
the westward of the vil|age, the arable {j|i)fl i| of ? 
iiandy nature, lying upon a gravel ; on the tpufh es^sf, ^ 
whitish tender clay or loam of a good staple upon a 

x:halk \ op the south gnd wf&(Wfii<4lyi ^ bfov^o p^pujd 
upon a gravel." 

fHfn $iiy*^* On ^uth pf Hip village » iif a 

tender, easy working loam, of a good staple lying upon 
a gravel ; on the north, a strong cold pUy,.a light Ip^p, 
and a fen or rather a morass." 

H0rmng$e]f. — Soil hefe is iptenpixe^, bejflg ^ thin 
^vel, and a loam or tender clay of a good staple." 

Fenny-Ditton, — A white strong loam or clay of a good 
staple, lying upon a chalk-quarry, or clunch \ and a strong 

• Not deep. This is the boil usually called in the count) 
" white land." 

t This soil is called ** red Und." 



If 

gfavcUy mould of a good subatanct, u|onai«ddi«li-cok>iic^ 
clay Of \vkk»c«rth.". 

^tf^mkriM.-^*'- Adjoining the village, a tough wdolay, 
lying upon a gault ; westwardly, a strong brown mould, 
lying upon a reddish coloured brick-earth i south- w^siii' 
waidly^ a white chaikj soil ; north *irast«ardly» a sandy 
loam." 

Fufhurn*^^* A thio, light, chalky soil) some part of 
which is a strong deep staple \ ' there are indications of a 
warm and kindly soil. The upper part of the common 
towards Wilbraham^ is of a light and sandy nature.^ 

Cfurrybinton,'-^** Soil similar to Fulburn and Barnwell.'* 

BirfmrnlL — A gravelly loam of a lair staple lying upon 
a gravel next to Cherryhinton Moor, and along Brick-kiln 
Furlong, soil of a close clingy nature upon a day. Cold* 
haA-conunonis updn a bed of rich marl." 

TrumpingtoH.^** Adjoining river Cam. Soil of a black 
moory nature, on the northof the village a black liable 
mould, of a deep staple, lying upon and mixed with some 
gravel. The middle ol the field, a strong loamy well 
. stapled soil ; adjoining the village a red gravelly soil ; on 
the east of the village a similar soil ; beyond the mOor 
towards Cherryhinton, a strong brown earth, of a good 
staple, lying upon a clay. South of the village and ad- 
joining thereto, soil of a light gravelly nature; south«- 
Wftidly the soil improves in its texture, and forms a tea* 
der clay or loam» of a good staple upon a chalk ; thenee 
skirting upon the river the soil becomes more tough and 
clingy, and is found to lie upon a gault. The enclosures 
X lying in and adjoining to the village, are of a hot, gravelly 
nature. The conmioa or moor is of a fenny aatuw horn 
four to nineiiiches deep, lying upon a grtvel*"* 

Staplefcrd,---** On the east of the village and adjoining 

• Trumpingion, ** soil a light loam." (A. Y. Annals, v. 4.) 

therefOf 



» 
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iheretOy a thinly stapled red soil, lying upon « gravel* 
North* vest of the village^ and adjoining thereto, a deep, 
strong, good wheat soil upon a chalk; thence in the 

same direction the strength and stapl« of the soil decreases, 
and ends in a thin dry chalk, or hurrock. South-east of 
the village, soil similar to that on east, but stronger and 
better stapled. North and north*east of the village, a 
thin, dry, chalky soil, similar to that on the north-west*" 
Babraham. — '* The enclosures, a light gentle soil, of a 
tolerable staple, and lying chiefly upon a gravel. The 
open fields, soil of a thin dry nature, lying upon a chalk 
and graveL" 

Littli AhhingtM,-^"* On the east side of Boumbvidge, 

soil a tough clay, upon a reddish coloured brick-earth ; 

thence towards the heath, the staple is lost in a thin dry 

chalk and gravelly soti ; north eascwardly of £oiimbndge 

a similar soil." 
Hihfersham.'^^* Towards great Abbington,soil of a light 

gravelly nature, lying upon a gravel ; towards Balshara, 

upon a chalk ; towards Linton, soil of a stiff clayey na-. 

ture; towards Hildersham Wood, soil improves in ka 

atrength and staple." 

Linton and Barlsw.^^* Soil a chalk, gravel aifd clay.'* 
Shudy -Camps. — •* The enclosed arable, a deep, strong, 

brown loam, lying upon a blue and whitish-coloured ciay ; 

the enclosed pastures, are similar ; the open fields, a stiff 

€iayt gradnaliy lost in a light,' dry, thin soil, upon a chalk 

and gravel,'* 

Castlc'Camps. — The enclosures, a M'et, but tendcrclay, 
iying upon a strong blue and yellow clay or loam ; the 
«pen arable field similar to 8hady«Caiiip6.r" 
ma Jf^kkhM.^** Soil asora li|^ and louy/' 
Sff^fi^.— <• The arable knd chiefly a dry, thick, light 
soil, upon a chalk and gravely." 

Sawiton 

% 
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Sgwtiofiu — " The arable land northwardly of th# villagCt 
is of a good ataplct but of » li^bt and geadc natore, and 
lying generally upon a dialk and gravel. The eDminioA 
is of a moory nature." • ' * 

Pampisford,-^^*^ The arable land is of a light thin staple^ 
ttpwi a chalk and gravel. The two enter^commont are of a 
more gravelly nature.*' 

Hinkiitw.-^*^ Son^Yi of •the village and a'djoining the 
enclosures, the soil cf the open field is of good depth 
and substance, lying upon a gravelly clay ; thence to- 
wards Saffron Walden gradually loses its staple, becomes 
dry and hungry, and is found to lie very near the chalk 
and gravel ; north of the village, and iMljoining thereto, 
* the soil is of a very fair staple, thence extending north- 
M'ardly and towards Sawston, the soil becomes lighter, and 
rests upon a dry gravel." 

IckUim*^^*^ Fields adjoining the eoclosurea, are a red- 
dish coloured eardi, of a&ir 8ta|»U» lying upon a gravel; 
thence wtrstwardly and ascending the hill, a vein of cold, 
close clayey land, rather flat \ beyond this in the same 
direction, the wet heavy land is gradually lost, in a thin, 
dry, while soil» upon a chalk or hurrock/' 
' i«(Nr/«r/iv.— M Northwardly of the village, and towards 
Shcperheath, is a tender brown clay of a good staple, upon 
a soft, wet, reddish-coloured brick-earth, except the part 
binding upon Foxton^ which is of a thinner staple, and 
lies upon a gmeli Southwafd^ the soil next tbe mogr, 
it of a clayey nature, and well stapled, thence the staple 
decrease;;, and towards Heydoo (in Essex ; it termiaates in 
a thin, dry gravel." 

TripUw,-^** A warm, gentle soil, of a fair Staple. The* 
ooiBmon,cast of tbovillagerM « loose, spungy, black iocJ, 
abounding in springs." 
" . Buxford, — Adjoining the enclosure* on the S. W. 

side 
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sideof the village is a gravelly loam well stapiod ^ cotitt- 
iitttag tins coantf the tc»l deeteaM and terminates in a 
thin, dry, white loil, upon a chalk or borrock west* 

warcily of this the soil again improves in strength and sta- 
ple, and on the top of the hill, forms a strong brown, 
wet eardit -npon a clay, in which there is a mixtuie of 
tome large stones and gravel, this again gndnally fulm 
away, till on tke extreme western houndary of the field, 
it ends in a thin, white soil, upon a hurrock. The soil of 
the middle field agrees with the above, except that it 
does not contain any wet heavy land. The moor field ad- 
joimng non)i«wettwardly apon the eoeloturei* -is of a deep 
and kindly nature, beyond which the staple fleetens, and 
is lost, in a hot, dry, burning gravel, which continues 
to the end of the field." 

mUtUifcrd $r Bi^prd.-^'* The arable land is of a 
light, gravelly natuie, wdl stapled, i^n a gravel and red* 
^ish-eolonred bride- earth. 

NetuUn, HauksUn, anii Harsfatt, — Similar to Duxford 
and Whittlesford." 

FMtM. Indications of a warm and fsntle soil in 
die endotures ; on die notlh side «f die village, very 
good tufllip UxSd ; on the tovdi, a fender, well stapled, 
white loam, lying upon a chalk ; thence ascending the 
hill, the soil loses its strength and staple, but descending 
•towards Foulmite and Triplow, 'the Sliple inuoica till 
thb chalky tend is IM in a hwwn gimlly loam, lying 

upon a loam." 

Sheperheafh. — ** Kast of the village towards Triplow 
«nd Foulmire, is a light earth lying upon a chalk and 
•^vel ; «a "sMuli pottkm In tMs diiMcaon and ad{omiqg 
^ aiHosatKs, is a-de^, tkli, 4ilaek loam, upon^ekslk. 

^^^est of the village, a tender gravelly elay, of a good 
staple, upon a clay, mixed with gravel : on the north of • 

die 
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the village, and towards- Foxton, the soil is of a gravelly 
fiaturct a small part l^ing upon a clay. The field called 
Home Lands," towards Melbourne, is a white tender 
elay or loam of a good staple, upon a chalk. The enclo- 
sures are of a fair staple, upon a clay and gravel. The 
common field towards Foulmire» is of a dry, gravelly, and . 
moory nature/' 

Metdriib.'^**X^n the norifhof the village, and' towards- 
Watton, very good turnip land ; about the village and' 
towards Melbourne, a strong black earth." 

Melbourne. — Land of a generous kindly nature ; about 
the villages, adjoining the enclosures, on the south side, is 
a fender irell stapled, strong, ivhlte loam, lying upon ar 
chalk ; this falls ofF towards Foulmire^ and ends in a 
cold, wet, hungry soil,"*^ 

Bassingboum^ including the Hamlet of Kneesworth,-^ 

Northwest, west, and south west of the village, i^ a 
atrong, brown, clayey soil, of a good staple. North* 
cast, cast, and south-east of the village, is a brown, licLp, 
loamy soil, lying upon a gravel ; thence in the same di- 
liectiony beyond the line of Robin Hood's Tree, and extend- 
ing towards Royston andj Litlington, a thin, dry, white 
Soil, upon a cbalk or hurroclc. The enclosed pastures are ' 
an open, brown, gravelly soil, of a good staple.** 

Litlingtm,^*^ Northward of the parish and adjoining 
dicreto, is a gravelly soil, of a tolerable staple, but thence 
'Westwaidly and towards Royston, a thin, dry, white soil,. 
u|K>n'achalk orhurrock. The other lands are similar." 

Abbington.-^** Soil of a white, clayey nature, of a good 

staple ; upon a woodland, or yellowish-coloured clay." 
• • t 

* About Melbourne, the land is all chalk, the surface being 

chalky, on a hard rock|that bicuksiato cubes and oblongs." (A. Y« 
Annals, v. 

Guilden 
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Guildtti'Mordnif inehtdlng ihe HamJet sfOdiistj^'-^** East 

of the village, and adjoining th« enclosures, strong, wet, 
clayey land, lying upon a gault ; on the north, a brown 
$tiohgniould,of a fair staple^ upon a brick-earth, in which 
there is a mixture of loose gravel ; West of this* is a well 
stapled black mould, upon a chalky marl» but of a sof^ 
and soapy nature \ on the west of the village, the lower 
part of the field answers to the gaulty land first de- 
scribed ; southwardly and adjoining the village, a black 
earth of a good stapte| upon a gravel ; thence southwardly 
a brown mould, of a fair staple, upon a hurrock ; thence 
extending to and binding upon the enclosures of Odissey, 
a dry, thin, white soil, upon a chalk j Odissey is a thin, 
chalky soil. The meadow or lammas-ground, is of a low 
moory nature* The low common is uf a cold^ gaulty, gia* 
velly nature.'* 

Staple Morden, — *' North of the village, taking the 
church for the centre, is a stiff clayey soil, lying very flat 
upon a bed of blue clay or gault ; about a third of this 
field Inclines to a gravely but still lying very flat and dif. 
' ficult to drain. South of the village, the toil is of a thin, 
'dry nature, upon a chalk and gravel. The enclosures are 
of a good staple, upon a blue and yellowish coloured clay, 
and veins of gravel." 

Sbingap^** A strong brown earth, lying upon a gravel, 
and a stiff wet clay, of a thin staple upon a gault." 

Fadkw, — " East ot the church and upon the hill, the 
soil is a wet, strong loam, of a fair staple, lying upon a 
yellow clay on the norths a similar soil; on the south 
' the land it of a superior quality/' , 

Hafhy, St, George.-^** On the cast of the village, (tak- 
ing the church /or the centre) the soil is of a thin, cold, 
clayey nature, lying upon a gault ; on the south, a well 
" itapled, black mould, upon a clay ; on the west^ soil si« 

milar 
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milar to that on the east of the village as arc about one 
huadrecl acres on the north of it ; thence north- east wardl/ 
the soil improves into a deep stroi^ black mould." 
Crtyd^n, — Soi4 of a strong, brown , loamy nature." 
ff^yndee,-^^* Rich pastures, the soil a deep brown loam^ 
lying upon a gault and gravel." 

Orwell. fVhaddgn,^^* A strong, dirk, friable moujdy 
which in a direciion towiirds Wimpole-Park Gate gradu- 
ally changes to a reddish colour." ' 
Arrington, — The soil east and south of the village is 
of a cold and clayey nature, lyinfr upon a strong, close, 
and compact gauit ; west of the village the soil runs of a 
fgir staple, upon a chalk aiid hurrock ; and northwardly 
it is of a fair staple upon a hurrock, and yellow clay ; 
towards Kneeswell a well mixed soil land.'* 

JVimpok. — *• Soil a light coloured mould free from 
Stones, about the depth of four inches, lying upon a 
Strong clay or gault; it is in general very wet." 

Sarrinigm*'^" The arable land lying tsoith-east of the 
village consists of a hurrocky, dry soil ; north.west is 9 
strong brown earth, of a good staple upon a retentive clay, 
or reddish-coJoured brick earth ; the lower part of the ' 
field is a well stapled day or loam flying upon a bed of 
ehalky marl^ of a soft and soapy nature ; the middle ^ 
field is of a similar soil ; as Is the west field : the enclosed 
pastures lie in and near the village, and ace of a similar 
soil to the lower part of the field." 

Harlton and HoilingJUld. — " Similar soil to"* 
Eyersdttu^** The soil ''binding upon the brook is a well 
stapled loamy gravel ; adjoining «nd approaching the viU 

: ^ « 

M. Hatta|on Mills ('adjoining these parishet) is the first 
place where cbalktisto be seen, it lasts from bence, quite across 
the kingdom.*' A«Y1 Aos. V«4« 
*CAMB.] C - * lage 
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lage, the soil is of a thin, cold, clayey nature, lying- 
«pon a gauU, the leinaindcr of this field towards King- 
ston^ i» of a thin, dry suple, upon a chalk. Theaoii 
west of the village (taking the church ibr the ceatf^t 
a thin^ cold, brown clay, in which' there is a mixture of 
small chalk stones. The lower part of the church-field, 
00 the east of the village, consists of a strong, deep, white 
earth, of a marly and yellow nature upon a chalk ; be» 
yond this towards OrswcH, the deep, white loam it los^ 
in a cold, brown, tough, thin clay, upon a gault." 

Contherton, — Soil similar to Barton." 

Carton, — " The soil binding east upon the village, 
a well stapled loamy gravel, upon a gravel ; thence easN 
wardly ^d ascending tlie hill^toqg^y cold, thin clay upon 
a gault ; north of the village, and adjdnin^ the enclo- 
sures, is a white tender clay or loam of a good staple, 
upon a clay and gravel ; thence northwardly the staple 
shallows into a thin, cold day upon, a gault : west of the 
village, about one hunclfcd acres of warm, gravelly land, 
tiieace south and westwardly, b a diin, toaijh^ cold clay 
upon a gault." 

Grantchester,—*^ South of village, deep, black, friable 
snould, lying upon a clay ; westv/ardly from hence about 
sixty ^cres of thin, cold, wet day-land upon a gaak ; 
thence and compoaiiig the nuddle of the £cld about osr 
hundred and Ibrty acras of a well 'mvaoA aail upon a clay 
and gravel ; north-west of the village and adjoining the 
enclosures, are about one hundred acres of a deep gravelly 
loam, upon a clay ; thence in the same direction ascending 
the hillt are two hundred acres of cold, cbfey land, upaa 
a^ganlt; nonh-eastof the village and adjoining the mea- 
dows are about one hundie I acics of dc^p rich loam, lying 
upon a clay ; binding thereon and towards the north froni 
the villagCj arc about two t^undrcd acres of a cold, dayey 

n'atipre. 
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nstfure, tipon a.gattlt; north-west from Grantchester are 
about one hundred acres more of a well stapled mixed soil 
upon a clay and gravel." 

Coton,^** To the east of the village and abuttfng on 
the bounds of Cambridge, a strong, brown soil of a fair 
stsiple, lying rather flat, upon a clay : west of the village. 
Is a mixed^soil of a good staple upon a gravel. South of 
fSie village towards Barton, is a thin, white soil, upon a 
clay ; up the top of the hill is a strong, brown, hcav)', 

^ ■ earth, upon a reddish-coloured clay, or brick-earth j the 
lower part of this field consists of a . dark brown mould, . 
of a good staple, upon a clay ; tlie enter- common, with 
Grantchester, is of a mixed soil. North of the village is 
)i loamy wel^ stapled soil, lying upon a gravel." 
■ MadtnileyX-*^ The arable land is ot a light coloured 
cold clay of a thin staple, qpon a gault of an extremely 
close and retentive nature; in the hollows and loiVer parts 
qf the fields, the soil is found to improve in staple, and 
becomes of a more tender and manageable -nature.'* 

l^ry Drayton. — " On the cast of the vill.ige, is a thin 
cold clay upon a gault ; north of the village is a brown 
tender, clay of a good staple, mixed wiUi gravel, lying * 
upon a reddish.cbloured clay or brick earth* South of the 
village the soil is very similar to that on'ihe east, but 
has in it a very troublesome rag-stone." 
• L<i}wnth — The arable land is a tender clay of a 

. good staple, lying i^>on a gauit, and reddish coloured 

• brick earth/' 

Btxfvmh,^*^ The arable land is 'a brown strong' earth 
of a filir staple, lying upon a soft, yellow, and a strong 
blue and reddish coloured clay, or brick earth ; the field 
binding upon Lolworth, is of a more tender and manage- 
able nature." 

CMHingien^ Grwefy, Pafm$rtb*£vmrd and Elsw^rth^ all . 

€ a : - « a cold 
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** a cold, claye/ soil, lying upon a stiff* blue, and a wet, 

yellow clay.** 

£Ittliy»'^** The arable land, a tender, coId» loose clay, 
lying very flat, upon a wet yellow clay, or woodland 
^atth." 

Croxton, — '* The arable land similar to Eltsley." 

Caxten, — East of the village, a cold, brown earth, 
apon a reddish coloured clay or brick-earth ; south of the 
village, a similar soiil." 

Gamlingay,'^** East of the village and adjoining the 
meadows, is a loamy sand ; the remainder of this field, is 
a thin, cold, hungry, clay, lyi^g uppn a gault ; south ol 

- the village and also adjoining the meadows, a deep, loamy 

- sand, thence towards Potton wood, a similar cold and 
clayey nature ; north of the village and adjoining thereto, 
the sandy land prevails ; thence towards Wcrsley, a cold 
clayey soil. The meadow^ or half-yearly land, is of a 
moory nature*." 

Atf^i/0ff»— ^* A tender clay upon a brick earth,'* 

7y/,— " The surface of the soil is cohered wiUi » 
very thin bed of vegetable earth, immediately under which 
lies a stiff, strong gault, with a tew veins of gravel." 

Caldicci. — *' Soil similar to Kingston and Toft." . 

Hardwtckf.--** A' cold, close clay, lying upon a yellow' 
and white clay, and reddish brick-earth." 

KnapwelL — " Soil similar Jto that of Hardwicke/'t 

ChildtrsJey. — *' A brown clayey earth, lying upon a white 
and blue clay, and reddish- coloured brick-earth.'' 

Girhm-^** Soil of a gravelly nature ;" on the west ad- 
joining the enclosures, a black deep mould upon a gra- 



, • Long.Stow.Poor, stiflF, wet, clay, or gauU. A. Y. A11S.4S. 
f Clay. A. Y. 
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vt\ ; thenee westwardlf a reddish-coloured loam, upon a 

tender clay \rlilch ends in a strong clay upon a gault.** 

Oakington. — '* Soil similar to Girton." 

£cng'StanlM,—V East of the village a deep, black 
mouldt with some gravel ; south-west and adjoining the 
enclosufes, a strong, brown and welt stapled soil, lying ' 
upon a clay." 

Cot ten ham - "Adjoining the village, a reddish-coloured 
deep»' sandy ioam^ aboundinfr with springs^ towards the 
fens is a strong well stapled, black, loamy mould***' 
' fFaierheacb^ with Dmny Akhey. Oh the west and towards 
Landbeach, is a well-stapled gravelly soil ; binding the 
river Cam, a deep, brown loam, withouigravel, lying upon 
a clay. 

Lanhioeb. — South- east of the village a gravelly loam ; 
^north east and towards the fens, is a strong well stapled 
clay, lying upon agault^ *Inthe lower parts a compound 
of strong earth and vegetable matter. In the higher parts 
a loamy clay, lying upon a gault.*' 

Milton. — " The arable land a rich brown mould of a 
^ gpod staple, lying upon a gravel, and a strong deep loam 
upon a clay.'*t 

Jmpingtm.'-** A deep sandy loam lying upon a gault.** 

Chesterton,--*' North-east of the village, a gravelly loam 
of a fair staple, lying upon a gravel; on the west a 
strong cling clay of a tolerable staple upon a gault." 



• Cotienham-I en, ''soil a black, turf, or moor, three , feet . 
deep." A. Y. Ans. v. 4. 

" Cottenham open-field, a fine reddish loam on g^od gravel.** 
A. Y. Ans. V. 4. , 

+ Milton, "a very line loam on gravel, and coolinuei so to 
Cambridge.*' A. Y. Ans. v. 4. 
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fFickm.-^^* The arable land a deep brown mouldf upM. 
a dry bed of rag-stone." 

Soham with Barraway,^*' On the east of the towR, a 

black sandy moor, lying upon a gravel ; the remainder a 
deep, rich, black mould, lying upon a blue clay or. 
gaulty and clunch. Pasture extensive and oi first quali^ ; 
a laige tract also, of the second quality .'f 

The Mete, formerly i lake, now drained and cultivat«l» 
and the soil a mixture of vegetable matter and brown clay^ 
contains about fourteen hundred acres. 

City of Ely. — ** On the north very rich pastures, va^ 
riable in . their soil^ and lying upon a gravel, clay and gaulc ^ 
the arable lands, a well mixed, soft, sandy loam, lying 
upon a clay, and strong tougK cling clay, upon a gault ; 
» west of the city, and binding upon the enclosures, a sandy 
loam upon a clay, and a tough clay, upon a gault; thence 
southwardly, a wet, heavy clay, and a light, dry, gravel.** 

J^ittk'Port with ApsbalL — East of the village, and ad-> 
joining it, a. strong, rich, deep, black land ; thence south* 
eaatwardly, a warm, sandy loam^ of a good staple, lying 
^pon a clay and sand ; wcsiwardly oi the village, a black 
and brown mould oi an irregular depth, lying upoa a clay 
9nd sand." 

Dmnhq^n, — On the east of the village, a heavy strong 
loam, of a deep staple, lying upon a clay; west, a heavy 
close, wet, cling, and lough clay upon a gault ; south, 
and joining the enclosures, a warm, deep, friable mould, 
' ppon a reddish^cploured clay, or brick-earth, thence south* 
wardly, the waim, brown mould is lost, in a tough, hungry, 
ti)tn, cold clay, upon a gault." 

Afr^^z/.-r** The arable land, a strong clo^eclay, of a fair 
ftaple, lying upon ^ gault." . 

Sui/on,"^** The arable, a brown cartb^ of a gpod staple^ 

X - upoi^ 
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upon a reddish clay, ojr brick.eanli ; a tough, thta clay 
upon a gault j and a small part of a miifed nature upofta 
•gravel.** 

Haddenham,wUh the divisions of Hadderham Efidf Lindon* ■ 
Btid,HHU9W,afid Aldnth-End.^*' Soil, a cold, toii^h, thia 
^clay» lying upon a gault. Lindon*£od> upper part, % " 
warm, sandy loam, upon a day ; towards die fen»the sandy . 
loam is gradually lost, in a cold, thin clay, lying upon m 
gault. Hill row, a firm brown mould, well stapled upon 
a gault and rcddish-colourcd brick-earth. The Aldreth* . , 
End, is similar to Lindon.£nd%" 

WnhurtM.--*^ East of the village, a gentle, warm, an* 
flandy loam, of a good siaple ; north, a strong, deep claj, 
lying upon a gault ; south, a similar soil.** 

Sirttbam with thetford.—*' East of the village, the pas- . 
lures "consist of a strong,- deep, black mould, lying upon a 
gault; tlie soil of the fiefds- Is similar.^ 

Chatteris,'^** East of the village, a deep, brown, com- 
pact, clayey loam, lying upon a gnult ; south, a strong, 
brown clay, of a good staple, lying upon a red, clay; 
north- west, an open, warm, and gravelly soil, lying upon 
a clayr mixed with gravd.** ' 

Doddtngton and Us Appendant s,^^^ More light and gentle 
than Chatteris ; the highland a gravelly loam, of a warm 
and kindly nature, lying upon a clay or gravel ; the fen 
a light moor of various depths, and of Uie^ same struc- 
ture with the level }n general." 

fAfC.— East of the village, taking the church -for the 
centre, the hlj^h land is a sit ty, tended loam, lying upon 
a loam ; south west and north, a clayey loam, mixed with 
a small portion of infinitely fine sea-sand, or silt and ve- 
getable matter, \^e 11 stapled and lying upon a clay. The 
. ^1 a .black putrid^ vegetable matter, lying upon a sub- 
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strntum at different depths of. turf moor and bear's mud, 
which finally resU upon a clay, the natural and antieoC 
surface of the country." 

VpmlL^** The highland a strong silty Item of a good 
staple. The fen is a silt mixed with vegetable matter, or 
fen mould lying upon a turf moor, under which in many 
places is found a bear's mucky though the soil or super- 
scratiiin is sometimes, found upon a day.'* 
Ott/wtll.—** Soil similar to UpwelL" 
Levtrifigtin. — ** The upland a deep brown under clay, 
or loam, lying upon a clay ; the marshes arc a loamy silt 
of a gentle nature, lying upon a silt, or sea-sand ; the fen 
is a v^table matter, or loose black mould, upon a turf 
moor, resting upon a bear's muck and a clay." 
. Nnvitn,-^^* The highland, similar, soil to Leverington, 
as are the marshes and fen," 

TId St. Giles, The highland near the village, is a strong 
loam or c^ay, of a very good staple, lying, upon a gault. 
The mardbes are a hiwgry silt with little ot no variatioit. 
. ttvermgton ani^Parsmdrow*^** The more elevated part 
of the high land consists of a strong loam, upon a silt, 
and the lower part of a mild loam lying upon a 
• silt ; again a clay with a mixture of vegetable matter 
or fen motild, of a good depth* lying upon a but- 
tery .clay org^ult. The fen of the first quality is » ve- 
getable matter or moor, mixed widi a hazel.eoloured loam, 
or tender sea- clay, of a rich, deep staple, upon a silty clay. 
The fen of the second quality consists of a moor, or fen 
mould casually mixed with clay." 

ff^sBfeb St. Muryt induMng pMrl of fVishteb St. Ptttr^ 
find the "HemUts of Guy burn, Tb^lmat^ Draw andMurrvw. 
— The inside high land of the first quality lying between ^ 
the Murrow-banks and Wisbech St. Peter, and binding 
north -westward ly upon Lcverington Parsondrove,is an open 
lomy soil,very similsr to that of the preceding parish. The 

• low . 
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low land of the same district contists of a fen mould, mixed 
with and Ijring upon a clay : the fen of the first quality 
similar to that of same quality in preceding parish ; that 
of second quality is a vegetable matter or fen. mould, with 
little or no mixture of silt, lying upon a turf moor." 

Thtrrnj^-^^^ Tht high land consists- of an ash-coloured / 
tender clay^ of a good staple, lying upon a gautt and gra- 
vel. The fen of the first quality is composed of com- 
pletely putrified vegetable matter, with the natural clay 
upon which it re^ts, forming together, a deep, strong, black - 
earth \ that of the second quality, is a fen mould or m^oor^ 
from fourteen to twenty-four inches xleep, lyin^ upon a 
g^ult and gravel. The third class. of fen consists of fen 
" mould, upon a turf moor, under which is bear's miick of 
various depths, which finally rests upon a clay.'* 

Whitileua. — North-eastwardly of the village and ad- ' 
joining thereto, is a brown, friable mould of a good staple^ 
lying upon a clay and gravd ; southwardly, a mixed blown 
earth and gravelly loam, of a tolerable staple lying upon 
% clay and gravel ; the church-field is of a atmilar soil ; ' 
westwardly of the village, the soil is similar to that 
' north-eastwardly of it. The King's Dclph-land, and ex- 
tending . iouthwardly from the village dyke, is a fen mould 
iocorporalttl with clay ; thence 8outK-eastwar<ily the clay 
ta gradually, loat In an anmtsccd mass of fen-mould, upon , 
a turf moor and bear's muck. The soil of the fen is a 
putrid vegetable matter upon a turf moor, under which ^ 
is bear s muck of different depths." 
• Such is Mr. Vancouvffr^A tccoiMef the soil of Cam* 
bridgethtie. Mestri. Britton and Bayley,' in their <*Beau^ 
ties of England and Wales," thus deserihe it, The soil 
of Cambridgeshire is greatly diversified. The rich marshes 
in the vicinity of Wisbech consist of a mixture of sand 
and clay, or silt. The feaa of a stroi^ black earthf or 

moor. 
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moor, lying on a gault or gravel, or turf moor. 'I b^ 
upUods of chalky gravel,, loam^ and tender clay, upon a 
gaittlt." To these accousu it may perlMps be taperfluiyitfl to^ 
^id M word, the obfiervations however of individuals are en* 
titled to notice ; 1 therefore, wi!l add those made to me 
on this subject. The arable soil which is most esteemed 
in the county, is called ** white-land," which is particularly- 
adapted to the gvDwth of wheat ; the celebrated seed-wheat 
called BurwelUwhfeae, is -grown on fhtssoil, which is not 
only found in the fields of that parish, but in those of 
maiir of the adjoining ones, and in others in various dis- 
tant districts, and h that described by Mr. Vancouver as 
a deep, rich, white loam, lying upon a chalk or gauU $" 
it is however in general, not of a dfep staple^ bu^ Jieet, 
(not more' than three or fbmr niches), and it hu been foimd 
that ploughing into the substratum (chalk or gault j, and 
tringing it op, has rendered the land nearly barren for many • » 
jTMra; this soil has been ibund unfavourable to turnips; 
dwy die when tbetr root comes to the clancbv; tiiis soit^* 
«o.ihe least rain, becomes soapy, and poaches so » con^ 
siderably to in|iire stock fparticolarly sheep) ^dtng on 
it. As the Cambridgeshire farmers call this,their favourite 
soil, " white land," so they have a soil they call ** red 
Jasid," which name indeed is too frequently applied by 
fhsm to all light lands, but preperiy only to the soil com* 
posed of a reddish sand, with a mixture of chalk and gra* 
▼cl which is suitable to turnips. That the substratum of 
the white lands has ^ot been found in all cases to pro- 
duce the eficct gener^Iy imputed to it. when brought upon 
she surface, appears f«om the following commuaicatioft 
iirom Wimpolc In digging wells at Wimpole, Lord 
Hardwickc penetrates one hundred and forty feet of what 
in Cambridgeshire is called gaulr, that is a pale, blue clay, 
seemingly free firgin sand* and consisting of impalp.ible 

particles J 
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' particles; some of it being used to level the gar allotted 
to cottagers, ^nd also spread on grass-lands, it-was found- 
to have considerable fertilizing qualities. As there is a 

prejudice agiinst deep ploughing, lest any of this substra- 
tum should be touched, it is of some consequence to as- 
certain the fact. His lordship^s bailiff, Mr. Patt«son, from 
Lothian, is a friend to deep ploiighing, and has yet found 
no evil to resOltfrom gaolt. Sbclk^are soinetiaies.foyiKl. 
in it even at the depth of one hundred and forty foe^"* 
The Rev. Mr. Turner of Buiwell in a letter to Mr. 
Young, thus describes the white and red lands of that 
parish : *' the greater number of acres under the plough 
arc called white lands, as the apt>earance of the lands in 
diy weather, is white on account of its J^etng a sbaUm - 
soil, lying near the white-stone, and not being a spit deep 
in many places. There is another sort of plough land in 
the parish, which is called red land, lying down towards 
Newmarket Heathihut the quantity of this is very small when 
compared with the white land»and its quality is for inferior/^ 
This description of these soils is accurate, and such as * 
1 believe every Cambridgeshire farmer will assent tp, 
as> I found the generality did to that of. Mr. Vancouver, 
fii the other sorts of land in the county. 



SECT, y* — M1N£UAI.S AND FOSSItS. 

There air no mines in the county. ^ 



• A. Y. Ann. Vol, 44. 
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SECT. VI.— RIVERS. 

Ths principal rivers are the Ouse and^the Graitta, 
or Cam. The Ouse enters the county between Fen-Drayi^ 

ton and Erith, thence it runs eastward through ihc fens, 
till at some distance above Denny-Abbey, if assumes a 
northerly direction, and passing Strethara, Lly,and Little- 
port flows into Norfolk.* The Cam enters the county 
to the west of Guilden-Morden, tbence flowing to the 
north cast, it receives several rivulets, and near Grantchester 
has its current cnbrgcd by united waters which flow into 
this county from Etsex ; hence, taking a northerly direc- 
tion» the Cam glides through the walk of the principal 
colleges at Cambridge, and having passed several villages, 
falls into the Ouse, at Harrimere in the parish of Stretham. * 
The Ncnc is likewise a considerable river, it runs by 
Wisbech to the .sea. The old and new Bedford rivers 
run upwards of twenty miles from Eriih to Denver. These 
rivers are all navigable, and merchandize is conveyed on 
them by gangs .of barges, from 4 toy and 8 each gang ; the 
change for freight is. 

For coals, from Lynn to Cambridge 6s. 6d. to 12s. per ch. 
For corn, from Cambridge to Lynn is. per quarter 
For flour, ditto. is, per sack 

For com, from MarcA to Lynn lod. per quarter 
For coals, from Ely to Lynn 7s. 2d. per ch. 

These freights vary in proportion to the supply of 
water, encreasing as the water decreases. These rivers 
. are kept open in, frosty weather, by ice-boats, drawn down 
the stream, by eight horses,' four on each side. 



• From this river, iire many cut$, Calkd *• lo«d»," Icadiog tO 
several places in the county. . / 

CHAP. 
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SECT. I. — KSTATES. 

'THE estates vary very much in size; there are many l^rge 
ones, viz. those of Lord Hardwicke, Duke of Bedford, 
Duke of Rutland, Sir Henry Peyton, Mr. Thorpe, &c. &c. 
The greatest part of the county is perhaps in efUtes from 
9ooL to50oL and loool* per annom ; there are however 
many from. ad. to sol.'and 400I* per year, many occupied 
by the owners. Great part of the county (I had no means 
of ascertaining what proportionj belongs to colleges and 
ether public bodies. 

SECT. II. — TENURES. 

Every kind of tenure is in this county ; tlicre are vast 
numbers of leaseholds, under the college and other pjublic 
' bodies ; chiefly for 21 years^ renewable every 7 years^ pay* 
ing also an annual rent, called a reserved rent ; the usual 
fee for renewal, is from i| to i{ years rent; some are 
grants for a number pf years, and some for life or lives. 

^ , CHAF. 
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BUILDINGS. 



&ECT. r.*— HOUSES OF FU0PRIET0R8. 

1 AM not aware that there is any thing in these inter- 
Citing to the farmer, or which suggest any particular ob- 
lenratioit ; I speak of the houses of proinrietors in genetal ; 
those of the noblemen and gentlemen of large estates, are 
fttitsble tor the rank and wealth of their owners* * 

tECT. It,— FAUM-HOUSES AKD REPAIRS. 

Tj^e farnn-houscs and premises are in general bad, in- 
convenient, and of such materials as must subject the 
owners to heavy expcnce in repairs. Lath and plaster^ or 
clay and wattle, are the most common materials ; in many 
places, clonch- walls, which are found very warm* dry, 
and durable, if arrended to. There are many newlycrected 
premises on the hie enclosures, most of them defective in 
arrangement and conveniences, and almost all ovcr-barncd. 
The barns all too low«on the stud. Mr. Treslove on his 
occupation at Trumpington, Mr. Lane .of Carlton, Mr, 
Jennyns-of Bottisham aflbrd exceptions to these remarks. Mr» 
Lane's open-barn, (viz. a roof on postsj for corn, deserves 
attention ; Mr. Jcnnyns has erected mo^t convenient pre- 
mises for his threshing giachine, v^hkh is placed in the 

middle 
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middle of a building, fa parallelogram), the corn is pitched • ' 
onto a platform from behind the machine, and goes through 
it in front, where the straw is raked, and shakcd, and. 
pitched into n large straw-house adjoining; nothing ts 
wanted to complete these premises but to build the stacks,. ' 
for the corn is brought into that part of the buildings 
behind the platform of the machine from stacks, on frames 
to run in an iron rail-way, (as has been recommended by 
Mr. Young) to be drawn as wanted, into the building iii 
which is the threshing-machine* At Ely is a remarkably 
large barn, (Mr. Page's) it is aja feet long, 40 feet wide 
in the clear, and 69 feet high. Mr. Stone (late of Lever- ^ 
ington) observes on the subject of this Section, " The farm, 
h^ses in this county are generally esteemed good i the farm 
yards and offices ill constructed. Situation for convenience 
of occupation, is little thought of," 

At Whittlesea, are round the farm yards, clunch walla, 
seven feet high j they cost Zs, per running yard. , 



SECT. III.— -C0WA«£8., 

These are wietche'dly bad, speaking generally. Lord 

Hardwickc has set an example worthy of imitation, in hav- 
ing built several comfortable cottages, and having attached 
gardens to them; some few other gentlemen have done the _ 
' like \ but, It is to be lamented, it is on\y a few. 

I. 

ft 

* * 

. CHAP. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 



SECT. I.— SIZE OF FARMS. 

FROM so to loo acres ; a few only exceeding looo 

acres i many from loo acres to loco. 



SECT. II. — RENT. 

CoRVBCT information on'this subject however desirable, 

is not attainable by an indifferent person, nor indeed can it 
be reasonably expected from those whose interest may be, 
and there is reason to believe has been, affected by such 
communication. I have reason to believe the following 
nearly the real rents in many parts of the connty; I had the 
account from a respectable quarter. 

Enclosed arable from 15^. to 251.; open field 7^. to I5f.;im- 
proved pasture 20/. to 30^ .^inferior pastuFC,7i, tp x6f wood* 
land la^. to 16s,; ipnproved fen f oi. to 2$s ; waste and unim- 
proved fen u. 6d, to 6s. 6isf,\ half yearly meadow lor. to aiXt} 
highland common worth 105.; fen t>r moor-common worth 
;3J.i sheep-walk li.Od. to •^s,6d. The following was given mc 
by a persoji in extensive business, ai^ in high repute as a 

commissioiie 
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commissioner of enclosure, land-steward, valuer, &c. &c. 

and who is in the receipt of large rents. 

At Coveney^Mepaly Sutton^ « 

Witcham, Went worth// arable field i6s, to ao/. 

Witchford, Wilburton, [ fen 12U to aix. 

and Haddenham. J 

At Downham, Little Port, "I arable field r8x. to 25s. 
Ely, and Soham J fen I2<. to ai'.. 

At Strethani» Thetford, y arable field tts, to 2%s. 

and Waterbeach j fen 101. to 7as. . 

At Whittlesea, arable field lox.to 30/. fen lof. to aoi. 

At Thorncy, tithe- free - fen i6j. to 30X. 

There are, however, many instances, particularly on new 
enclosures^ of much higher rents than here stated, but it 
would be improper to include them when speaking of a 
county at large. Rents are paid mostly in money, though 
many by corn rents ; the latter, chiefly of CbtaLes belong- 
ing to colleges ; the act for whicli rents, requires that at 
least one third of the rent should be paid by a given 
quantity of com, the corn however not being tendered 
in kind, is paid for at the highest price of wheat on a 
certain market-day. These rents have been a lottery- 
ticket to colleges, and it is somcw hat remarkable that the 
proposer of them, should have left moNey to public insti- 
tutfOnSy instead of com<»rents which he had thought pre* 
lerable*. Land newly enclosed has been let very bighy 
and the additional rent in consequence of its being liihe* 
free, has been much greater than any clergyman would 
have demanded for tithe. Mr. Young in his notes taken 
on the spot, and published in the years 1804 and 1805, 
in Annals, v.4a and 43, reports rents in this county, as fol- 
lows: Doddii^gton, Wimlington, and March, lands for* 
merly highland-common, now pasture and arable, 25;. 
30i. to 50X. Milton, when open field les* since enclosed 
25/. to30x. 

CAMS,] o Gran. 
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RENT, 

• 






Wi.bu I pen. 
• 


Since e&cloi&d. 


ijiMcnestftf ana coitcn 


• 

5/* to 91. 


sof. toa5r. 


xSarnngton 


5J. to OJ., ' 




Long-btow 


6/. 


10/. 


Abington Pigots 


7x. 


101. to Mr 


Moraen-wuiliieit 




I41. 


Coontagton 




^ 2ei. 


Knapwell 


6s. 8^. 




Elsworih - 4s, 6d, to I or. 


i8x. 


Chippenham. Total rent 


^^1300 


jC200O 


Little Wiibraham 






Carlton 






Wcftbn Coville, Total rent / 700 to ^^800 


1 80a 



Waterbcach Fen, severalty, 131. or 14X. open-field arable 



23/, Ditto upland enclosed pasture, 2oi. 

The rise of rent in this county from 1790 to 1804, is 
stated by seven returns to the £oard of Agriculture to 
Ime been from 17I to 300 per cent. The rise of rents 
may also.be jydged of by Mr. Young's report of rents, asf 
under* ^ 

«In 1776, (see Annals, V. 4.) 

" At Ely and two or three miles south of it, pastures 
very .nch) letting at aof. to 351. and open arable field fiona 
111. to aof. the fens,, from 3;. to 6f. in general 71, and rr. 
draining- tax, 

h) 1785, (see AhnalSj^ v. 6J. 

At Trumpi^gtOD, field 81. to tor. About Wisbeach - 
fell 7r. 6^. Al March fen 7s. Chatleris tillage and 
nneadow aor. mueh at 401." In Cambridge St. <}iles» 
arable lands lately enclosed, have been let at 40X. to ^^.6 

pei^ 
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ft 

per ftCK to the ii^habil^ts of Cambridge^ for pasture and 
some even at those' rents are coiftinued arable. Dr. Nas* 
intth of Leveringron. says many of the hemp lands about 

JEly, let at 4.0s. The rents which Mr. Vancouver re» 
ported to the Board of Agriculture, as existiog in I794» 
may |l>e seen^tn the first chapter of this volume. 



SECT. III. — TITUES. 

* 

Thesb are taken in kind in many parishes, particularly 
in those consisting of open field, the hirer giving (rom 
3/. 4</. to 51. 4i/. statute acre for the greei tithes. Where 
tithes arjB compounded for^ an equal composition is paid 
on the average of the county, in many instances a much 
higher. Under the late acts of enclosure, tithes have been 
abolished for one-hfth of arable^ one- eighth of pasture, 
one-ninth of fen, allotted and fenced in at expence 
of proprietors at laige* Mr. Shepherd of Chittenbam 
thinks land owners and tenants wrong in wishing to 
abolish tithes by giving land as a compensation ; as the 
farmer's estate requires nearly a$ many buildings, &c. 
&c. and the latter's occupation n^tlf equal caiHtal* 
attention, Uc, &c. for the whole of any ^ven quantity 
of land, as for four fifths of it. Mr. S. would rather 
the tithes shouUl reuain than give land for them. Mr. Saw- 
5er of Cheveley, would prefer giving a corn-rent ; Mr. 
King of Bottish^im is of the same opinion, as are the far- 
mers of Islcsham. The rise of tithea in this county from 
1790 to 1804 was stated to the Board of Agriculture, to 
have been from -2$, td. to 5^. per acre. At Wisbeach,tithes 
are compounvled for by the acre cropped^ but at what rate I 
could not learn on satisfactory authority. The R(}v. Mr. 
Fiske, of Fulburne, thinks tithe-owners would be more in* 

« dined 

N 
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dined 10 compoundy liad tliej ^ saniesecurityaBthe land^^ 
lord. ' Where tithes are gathered in thia county, they are ' 

rated to the pour-rate at one-fourth to one-fifth of what 
die farmer is rated, generally at onc«fifth« Doubtless each 
farty should contrtbule to the maintenance of the poor, 
according to his tespective pr^t ; if those^ who main- 
tain that the clergyman should pay one-fifth and the 
farmer four- fifths of the expence of the poor, act on 
this datum, they tell us that the farmer's profit is four 
times that of the clergyman's. It would be desirable to 
have this subject ably elucidated, not only for the sake ol 
justice* but for preventing the perpetual altercations be? 
tween the clergy and laity, arising from the erroneous opi- 
nions and mutual distrust between them respecting it. Mr. 
Youog has told the world that the farmer's profit is not 
' more than lo per cent* on his capital employed (on an 
average of situations) \ what 4p they say It isi who ass»s 
film four times the amount of the clergyman 7 

SECT. IV. — POOR-EATES. 

These were stated by six returns made to the Board of 
Agriculture in 1804 to have risen, from 1790 to 1803, 
from 2i. to 4s, %^d. in the pound. The informa- 
tion I received on this subject in 1805 and 1806, warrants 
my stating them at much more than even the latter sum^ 
' at 6s. to 7 J. and in many parishes at lor. to lar. and even 
, higher. By an " abstract of returns relative to the expence 
and maintenance of the poor/' published in Mr. Young's 
' Aniuils, v. 53, it appears that* the eipenseof the pbor of 
tfait eonmy ftm £aster,i8o3» to Easteft 1803, amounted 

to 



* 
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to jC«55>954 S4fi ^ ^'^^ ^ foUowim^ 

ist, Money expended out of any 
house of industry, or workhouse 
ady Money expended in any home 

of industry or workhonae 
3d, Money expended in stiks of law, 

removal of paupers, and expenses 

of overseers and other o&cers*'* 



Total iC ^5,954 14 It 



Mr* Vancouver in 17941 stated the pbor»iate of Cambridge* 
thijne to average throogh the county us, 6d. in the poond. 

It should be remembered that a more blind guide than a 
pound rate, cannot be taken to ascertain /he rate per 
found en a fair rental^ it being the universal practice to 
assess to the poor-rate at a certain part of a fair rental, 
and this part is scarcely the same in any two paridies^and 
always a secret in all. Now supposing Mr. Vancouver's re- 
port of the total rental of the county in 1794, J[ 226,009 to 
be correct, and that the rates were then as he stated them, 
sj. 6^. in the pound, it follows that the then expenses o£ 
the poor» were I9%t%si now the expense limn 

iSoato i8o3» we >?ctold was jC55>954 i4'* ^^^'f <bat is 
nearly double, in nine years ; a proof of an alarming, and 
an enormous encrease, or that Mr. V.'s ittuin, ?uid that 
in 180^ are not correct. 

« « 



. . tier. 



1O9948 6 1 1 



1,568 135* 
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SECT. T. — LEASES. 

In great part of the county none arc granted, this sys* 
tern (if it may be so called) cannot however continue^ if 
! die benefits loolied for from enclosures are to be rea* 

lized. Where enclosures have taken place, leases have 
in general been granted, and the usual covenant respect- 
ing cropping has been two crops and a fallow, viz. the 

' course allowed before enclosing, and the coarse observed 
by many since. Mr. Custance (an eminent land surveyor, 
&c. &c* at Cambridge) requires, where the coarse of crop- 
ping is four ** shifts," one- fourth layer.one- fourth fallow or 
turnips fed, or tares fed. Where the course is five " shifts,** 
one-fifth layer oi first year, one- filth layer of second year, 
one-fifth fallow or turnips fed, or tares fed ; not oiore than 
one-fourth of layer to be mown, and that only once. Mr. 
Wedd of Tnimpington things the more simple and 
fewer the covenants the better; he thinks merely restrict- 
ing the tenant from taking more than two crop and ai . 
fallow, would secure the estate from injury, and super- 

' sede the necessity of any other covenants ; he would h6w« 
ever forbid the mowing* layers oftcncr than once. Mr. 
Edis of Wisbech recommends that the covenants of a fen- 
flfirm be two*thtrds of farm corn ; one-half of one third cole^ 
one-half layer. Ab6ut Wisbech and its neighbourhood 

" lands arte frequently let aue/hm for twenty, years. The 
covenants allow cropping without restriction for the first 
fourteen years, but require that the whole breadth be id 
grass during the last six ; under these covenants, a needy 
speculator ruins the land. Mr. Waudby of March . thinks 
that the best covenants for a fen farm are two-thirds to 
be under grass, one-third of the other one-third cole, 
and two thirds corn ; he would not restrict as to mow- - 
ing or feeding, ^Jr. Stone 9,? Lcverington (in an- / 

swcr 
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swcf to queries put to him by Mr. Vancouver on this sub- 
ject) says, few leases are granted in this neighbourhood, 
but the covenants best calculated to preserve the fee-sim- 
ple of the land let, undiminished, are the following." 
To restrain the sowing of hemp, fiax, woad/ madder, and 
mustard-seedy as no manure arises from them ; the restrain- 
ing cole-seed from standing for a crop, is founded on the 
like objection ; where the first five of these are grown ^ 
the land ought to be expressly let for the purpose, and an 
extra rent set upon it* because it must necessarily be the^ 
worse for what it j^roduces, which is never the case with 
a farm properly ]et» and skilfully managed. Forbid 
ploughing the highlands in general, if water can be got to 
render them fit for grazing. Of (he .proportion of land 
belonging to any farm, not more than one third of the 
land permitted to be ploughed, shotild be in corn every 
year, and the same as to the marshes, and from neither 
more than two successive crops should betaken. To re- 
strain the laying manure on the ploughed lands is very 
expedient. I have seen instances (where leases have been 
silent as to the routine of the crops, and the lands on which 
the manure should be laid), of bad tenants manuring the 
ploughcti lands, and cropping them without intermission 
during the terms of their leases : by this abuse the ploughed 
lands at the expiration were extremely foul, and wanted 
fallowing and. laying down, and the grass land not improved 
as it would have been wifh proper tnanqring. Fewer 
crops of corn, an4 timely fallowing are therefore insured 
by forbidding the ploughed lands to be manurcJ, moreover 
the best species of pasture in every grazing farm, ought to 
be restrained from being mown. Mr. Vancouver writ^ 
on this subject, ** there is no greater error in the . whole 
economy of country business than that which the gentle- 
tneo pf Cambridgeshire arc too apt to fall icU0| respecting 

the 
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the tenures thqr grant of their estates* Few are inclUwd 
to give tlieir tenants sueh assurances of the certain ' and 
quiet enjo3rRient of theit; improvements, as reason dictates 

and justice demands. Had the same jealousy prevailed in 
Norfolk on the early improvement of that county, in vain 
would the landlords in conjunciion mih their tenants have 
expended such laige sums in claying, marling^ and other* 
wise improving their estates, if the tenant had not 
assured of an eventual benefit and reward for his expense 
and lahour, under the protection and encouragement of a 
lease for twenty- one years. The general state of the 
husbandry in the county of Cambridgeshire^ demands the 
like assistance from the proprietor, as to the means, and 
the same indulgence in point of possession, as to reward - 
for the industry and labour of the tenant, who will other- 
wise be little inclined to bury his property in the earth, 
or improve the surface by the sweat of his brow*" 



SLCX.. VI. — EXPENSES AND FiiOFlTS. 

I Dto not meet with farmers enough in the county, 
keeping sufficiently accurate accounts from which any 
valuable information on this subject could be extracted. 

To the quc^.tion, ** what per cent, per annum on the ca« 
pital employed, is cleared in addition to common intirest 
by the generality of farmers in the county V Answer^ 
from $ to lo per cent; now nothing less than the latter 
appears adequate to the maintenance of a family, much* 
less to the getting a fortune, except on very large occu- 
pations j for supposin;^ the opinion prevalent in the coun- 
ty, to be well founded, vi%. that not more than £•] per 
acre is employed on the average of arable occupatlona 

(though 
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(though much more^ is employed in many instances)^ the 
following wtll be the profit, taking It at* lo per cent, on 

farms of the i>izes specified. 



Number of acres. CapiUl 71. per acre* Profit being 1 0 i>cr cent. 

loo - 700 ' 70 

150 " - 1050 - 105 

" 200 - 1400 - 140 

. ^50 - »75o . - '75 

300 - 2100 - 210 

350 - ^1450 MS 

400 - 2800 . 280 

450 - 3150 3^5 

500 - 3500 - 350 



Shewing that farming on a small 5^cn!c deserves not the 
attention of men of sIliU and ability. The farmer, however, 
whose capital is hisown, would have to spend one-third 
more than the above sums, viz. the 5 per cent, on his ca- 
pital, made in addition to these profits, viz. the farmer 
having 50 acres, would have an income of ^52 10;. he 
with 300 ' acres, iC5^5 P^ annum. By having these 
suras to ipinJt is to be understood he would have them 
for the purpose of paying such of his domestic and 
other expenses, as are not absolutely chargeable to his 
farin ; for when it is said that a profit of 10 per c^n| is 
made, no other part of the farmer's house expenses, ke, 
are supposed to be charged to the farm, than the board of 
servants, &cc, kept for the express purpose of carrying on 
the farm, and who are solely employed thereon ; it is not 
roeant that he clears 10 percent, after paying a// /he expen^ 
dhurs of himself and family, whether chargeable to the 
farm or'notj it is, however,^ notorious, that a former calls 
that profit which he has at the year*s end to spare," 
> and he who hi|s had a pro6t| however large, if be has ex. 

pended 
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petMled the whole, mil say " he has made nothing*' that 
year. * If it be true . that the profit of farming is in 

proportion to the capital employed, it follows that grass- 
farms are more profitable than arable ones, for the capital 
lequisite on the former, is double, in many instances treble, 
that of the latter ; but it is not generally allowed that the 
profits vary in this degree, indeed it may. be safely asserted 
that they do not, and that the idea that profit varies with the 
capital is therefore incorrect, it may however be safelyasscrted 
that proiit varies with the sum juJidousIy applied y viz, 
where a greater or more valuable product isobuined, but 
not where no such benefit arbes; of the lutter description 
is ploughing with a 60 guinea horse, where a 30 guinea 
one would answer the same purpose, expending money for 
ornament instead of use, &c. £vc.* 

. Let us take for granted that the farmer is to make iq 
per cent, profit, viz. that sum' in addition to common inter* 
est, and that the following statements are nearly facts : 

1st, Produce per acre * jT. s. d. 

Turnips, worth on an average of applications 300 
Barley,8co. at i8x. 740 
Clover, worth on an average of applications 3 Q o ' 

Wheat, 6 CO. at 35/, 1 xo 10 o 

Beans,6 co. at 18/. ....... 58a 

Tease, 6 cq« at i8x 5 8 p 

In years 34 10 -q 

III one year 5 ^5 0 



• ynder this head I might place a return made to the board 
Cathibiting tlic expends per acrer'on tunups, bai ley, wheat, oats, 
aod manure in 1790 aud 4304, but it appcitrs oi.ly calculated to 
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and. Suppose a fallow every 4th year. ^. s, dm 

Fallow • o o o 

Crop as of above 5 15 o 

Diito ...........w.. ^ 15 o 

Ditto.;..... 5 <5 o 



In 4 years 17 5 o 

In one year 4 6.3 

# 

341y, Sopfpose the old system of two crops and {allow* ' 

Wheat 10 10 o 

Barley •••••• 740 

Fallow 000 



In 3 years . . . . ^ , , , 17 14 .0 

In one year ^18 o 



# 

4th, Crop and fallow s. . 

Wheat • « zo lo d 

Fallow 000 



In 2 years ig lo o 



In one year , 5 5 o 



mislead, and certainly affords no valuable information, as fb^ 
authors of it no doubt did not all anderttand the question 
which produced this return in the same light; consequently, no 
conclusion can be drawn from their answers. The return 1 aU 
, ludc lois entitled ** cultiv'iition.'* 
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5tiiy The Norfolk coone £ 

Turnips ^ o o 

Barley 740 

Clover 300 

Wheat 10 10 o- 



In '4 years , 2j t4 o 



In one year 5 ift 6 



Kecapitolatioa £ ^* 

xstCoufse,.. ••• 5 }3 o 

and • 465 

3rd • V- 5 o 

- 550 

5th 5 18 6 



Number of Courses 5) a7 % 9 



Average 5 8 6| 



Hence it appears that the annual acreablc pro- £ s, d, 
duce of lands suitable to the abdve crops, Is 5 : 8 6{ 



Deduct, 10 per cent^on £^1 per acre, for 1 
fanner's .profit , / *^ 

Remain for outgoings per acre 4 14 



Is this sum really expended on the average of arable 
lands at the present (1807) time, producing these crops ? 
It may be presumed it is^ for iii 1803 it amounted in Suf. 
folk (m the average of the ftturns made from that county 

to 
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to the Botrd of Agriculture on fonns of xoo acres. aS 
mble land, to /4 15/. 6^/.| per acre. 

N. B. No similar return was made from this county, 
but the expenses in it, certainly are not less than in Suf- 
folk, 

The returns from Sufiblk here alluded to, were made 
Qilder the following fieads? 

Rent o x8 2| Nowhi^er 

Tithe o 5 4| 

Rates o 4 o Now higher , - 

' Wear and Tear. ... o 50 

JLabour . x 6 4i viz* 4( men at 30/* cach»er 

100 acres arable* 

Seed o 8 4f Now higher 

Team o 1*7 7 viz. 4I horses at 2ol, each, 

now higher 

Manure purchased o S ^ on some farms nonc^ oH 

others more 

Interest 5 per eent o 5 4i Now 71. va. on 7/. ciy^ 

per acre 

From this view of the subject it ' 
appears that there is left for profit at a 
«cntof 18/. 2^^* per acre, I2f. iiid, ^ 
, ^racre ; thus^aven^ of produce per £, d» 
' acre, per annum 5 ^ H 

Outgoings per acre, per annum * 4. 15 6} 

^^^^^ 

Remains for profit o Z2 ixi per acre. 

It 
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It may be asked if there be any accuracy in these 
calculations, how account for the avidity which lands ave 
lured, at rents emtidirahly aiove that here ,stated»and subject 
to many higher expenset ? I answer, many no doubt hire on 

speculation, hoping for better times, and that they shall 
^row more, or obtain higher prices, than can be calculated 
upon' as averages; no doubt some do this, and they, are 
talked of, while those who sufier are unnottcedk It may 
also be true that individuals may farm at less expense 
than here stated; but it is equally true, that more farm 
at much greater. There is some trifling produce from ara- 
ble lands not noticed here, such as feed oi stubbles, &c. 
from which some, money is also raised, but it is not of 
sufficient amount to form part of the calculation on pro- . 
ducc ; part of the straw also raises what it is worth for 
keeping cattle lean ; its other application, viz. for muck 
is necessary for the production of the crops, and raises no 
money but in that shape. 

The inc$me of a farmer on lOo acres of arable 
land would be from a profu of lo per cent on £. s, dm 

^7 per acre, profit 70 o o 

and 5 per cent on his capital • • • . 35 o o 

Total 105 o o 

Also, what he might shorten the outgoings by his own 
labour, &c. shewing that m kss profit th^a 10 per cent is 
ade^ate on occupations under 100 acres, arablf. On vety 
Urge cccupatims than 10 per cent, no doubt would pro- 
duce a handsome annual iQComei 
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CHAP. V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

«1N the fens is the common foot>pIough with a running 
coulter, which with the share is kept constantly bright, 
and filed particularly sharp ; to. these, ploughs is frequently 
annexed an appendage called a boy/' to lap in the rushes, 

&C. &c. wliich it does completely. The half and three- 
quarter Dutch ploughj together with the common swing 
and foot- ploughs, are used in the highland parts of the 
county* The dagger whole and half wing^ shares are 
variously employed. The harrows, carts, waggons, and 

■ other implements of husbandry in general use in the ' 
county, merit neither notice nor imitation. Mr. Shcp- 
Iierd of Chippenham has invented many implements, -which 

, do htm* credit, such as harrows, rolls, dibbling-machinesy 
&c; &c. and he has also contrived an engine for sowing 
small seeds ; it is a drill without hoppers, the cups deli- 
vering the seeds broadcast directly on to the land ; I saw 
some layers sown by this machine, beautifully regular and 
a fuU plant. Mr. Shepherd claims the invention of the - 
drill for drilling oil-dust and turnip-seed together, and for 
which Mr. Burwell of Thetford in Norfolk, undeservedly 
as Mr. Shepherd terms it, obtained a silver cup of Mr. 
Coke, ia 1803. Mr. Burwell as confidently asserts he 
was the inventor. The Rev. Mr. Brown of Conning- 
ton has ah excellent implement which he calls a clean- 
ser." I viewed some fallows made by it which far surpassed 
any I saw in the county, being free from weeds, and of 
a fine deep tilth. Mr. B. (in Aanals, v. 42), speaks of 

this 
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this implement jutftly thus ; it will work upon any soil, 
but more particularly upon light^ and it has been used, 
and that continually, upon the heaviest ; it is worked by 

cither two, three, or four horses, according to the rough- 
ness of the tillage, and will raise upon bean-stubble on 
the strongest soiI» sufficient tilth in a mild season to har* 
row in wheat without any ploughing. It requires only one 
. person to attend it, and that is the driver, asit wiUkeep 
steady to its work by itself. By employing two sets of horses, 
it will cleaasc from six to eight acres eaeh day. This im- 
plement is to be regulated so as to cut any depth with the 
greatest ease." The price of this machine, which Mr* B. 
bfiers to the public is with wheels ai/.; without wheels 
i67, i6j. Mr. Filby of Snailwell, has a mill for thrash- 
ing clover and other small seeds, a two or three horse 
power ; the cob is put into a cask, in the middle of which 
is placed an upright iron, having through it pieces of 
wood in the form of flyers to a jack, which are full of 
i)ails,the heads standing about a quarter of an inch out ; the 
seed is beaten out by the revolution of these flyers (affected 
by a wheel at the top of the upright iron, communicating 
with the horse*wheel} ; it will thrash about 12 fans an hour. 
Hie drill-roller has been tried on white lands/* and found 
not to answer the purpose, the harrows will not fake out 
the grooves made by the roller, consequently the seed can- 
not be covered by them. Mr, Wedge of Wesley- Bottom 
uses it on light soils and approves it,* The Kentish nid- 
get is also used by Mr. Wedge, on summer lands instead 
^the plough. The mole-plough has .been tried on p«8« 
tares at Madinglay, by Sir C. Cotton and approved ; the 
saving is great, lo to 12 acres may be done in a day, with 



« Mr. Philips of Bout n-bi idge approves it for wheat and bar* 
Uj oa light soils. 

12 horses;. 
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hones ^ expense men and horses about 3;» 4J. per acre ; 
hult Mr. Young (Ans. v« 42), gives an account of this 
iniplement diawa by a wiodlassy turned hj eig^t women ; 
this method would be executed in the best stj^le, were 
it adopted at Madinglay ; the admiral would certainly be at 
kme, while directing it. It is spoken of highly by Mr. 
Y, and consequently deterves attention ; the working this 
plough by horses is. such an objection (on account of the 
great danger of injuring them} that very few farmers use 
it. Sir Charles Cotton has also tried a ** hoe-plough," 
which is drawn by four horses, the hoe one piece of iron, • 
abcat 3I feet long, and about three inches broad, and sharp 
in front ; it used on fallows when in tilthe, and answers 
well, will do the work of six ploughs, cuts six inches deep, 
this like all other large hoes, cannot work where there 
is any grass or weeds of any description as it would 
choke. Rev. Mr. Le worthy of Harston has carts for har- 
vest work, low, long, and light ; his harrows are very 
powerful, are drawn by four horses, can be regulated to any 
depth, and have coulter-ieeth ; he uses them on fallows in- 
stead of the plough. Mr. Boyce of Whittlcsea has an 
excellent dressing machine by Couch of Harlston, near 
Northampton, costs iS guineas, will dress 30 Co. of wheat 
ftr hturf and well attendance^ two men,oneboy>one woman. 
Ml) £dis^ of Wisbech, has all Cook's machines, also a 
powerful scarifier which he uses instead of the plough, on 
his fallows, and approves it. The double- furrowed plough 
has been used by Mr. Darnton of Babraham on a light 
toil ; he has laid it aside, thinking he gained nothing 
by it; he liaa ^d eastiion plough-breasts on)y> and ap* 
proves them. 

Mr. Mortlock at Abington has a sheep-rack of which 
ibis bail iff spcaks'highly ; it is formed by spiinesaboutsixor 
tight feet loQfy across which and at right angles to them, 
9Aun } t arc , 
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are nailed half hoops. This t ack is placed in a concave 
position on the ground, and when filled is inverted. Less 
waste is said to be made in feeding out of thUfackatlm 
•lit of any ofher, and the hay is less eieposed to wind* 

Mr. Mortlock's Sheep-rack* 




The one-horse Norfolk foot plough has been ttsed by Mr* 
Tharpe of Chippenh^m^ and by Mr. Barker of SwafFham 

for ploughing in barley, and are approved. Shims for shim«* 

ming fallows are coming into use ; 1 obsei\'cd them on 
both sides of St. Ives's road. Threshing machines ar6 
beeoming general, I saw none however differing &om those 
vhich are to be seen in every county, excepting thai of 
Lord Hardwicke, worked by water, of which it is to be la-f 
mcnted.it has not sufficient supply, except from'about Micha- 
elmas to Lady-day ; it will thresh 60 Co. per day, and well; 
there are annexed to if, stones for grinding corn, a dres^ 
sing machine and cbaff>cutter* His lordship has also one 
work^ by lour horses, will do about 1$ Quarters oF wheit» 
30 of oats, beans, or pease, and aboat eo of barley in a 
■ day; cost about 2i;o/. Mr. Lane of Carlton has a thresh- 
ing machine by Rennie, on a most tremendously laige, 
and expensive ^ale ; to it are attached a ilotdr mill, dressing 
machines, apparatus for dressing small seeds, &c. &g. &c 
and is worked by six horses ; Mr. Lane talks of working it 
by wind. I was not informed the cost of this machine, 
it is doubtless such as will deter any body (having profit in 
View) froin having one, | saw also (hr^iii^ machines a| 

• the, 

• ft 
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Ac fbttoirkig places. AtHarston (Rev. W. Lcwvthy^s) by 
Bossmoicof Doncasteo Yorkshire, will thresh 24. Co. of 
ka/Utft 05 Co. of. wheat per day, and is wofked by four , 
]iones» it will not tiumk hmm and ptaae, k tplita then 
and reduces bean straw to dust ; it cost looA ; a winnowinc 
inachine, a chaff.cutter,and a steel-mill (for breaking-corn) 
are attached to it. Mr. Edis of Wisbech, has also one of 
Bossmorc's threshing my^i^es. .worked by &ix horses, will 
|bresh ai Co. of wheat.: 42^ ^ of o^ts, it cost 80/. to 90/. 

has aUo one, (by MvM^^iN^^ Noi^|iy«M«« 
which he applies fbar horses, although o r fgiwa Wy I n t en d ed 
for two. It answers as well as Bossmore's, and costs about , 
70/. Mr. K. observed they both starved his hogs. Mr* 
' Jonathan Page of £]y» has one (by Y^llowly), which, 
gether with expencca to wfaloh it kd, coat 500/. and yet does 
ita work badly ; it is too hard work for tin hofsea ; it ae- 
parates straw from chaff. Colonel Adeane, of Babraham, 
and Mr. Wedge, of Westlcy Bot{om, have threshing-ma- 
chines. The Rev. Mr. Jennyns, of Bottisham, has one by 
(Hut of Brinkley), of which he ape^ in-high tcrma; 
it ia worked by four horset/ will thMfth ao-Co. of wheat in 
<Ave hours. The portable thrashing macbhMa common in 
Suffolk have not found their way into this county ^ they cost 
about 63/. and arc worked by four horses ^ will do (taking 
onejiwn with another) abont 15 .Co, per day ; they am 
jofepute* 

There are various opinions of threshing nuehlnes ; the 

following calculation may perhaps shew nearly that which 
they are entitled to. 1 will take it for granted that four 
horses and eight people are necessary to work the, generality 
qi them, and that their original and average cost, (tndud* 
ing expences' to which they lead in making conveniences 
' for forking them ) is 80/. and that they will (taking one 
^iaii> with another j and :>toppages by accident, &c. &c. 

^ ^ incn 

• * 
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62 tmfwMnm. 

Soto the account, thitth m . Co. per day, where more is 
done, it is by more horses and n-.ore expensive machines. 
The portable ones will not do oorey including the time of 
icniOTtag tii4 fixing then, iior wiU my etber of ScJL cost, 
M I ibund.. ' ' 

Expense per Hay working s. d, 

Four men at each 0 8 o 

Four boys or women at I/* o '4 0 

Pour hmes at 21* caqh 080 

100 



Tl^is number of persons will certainly be wanted, if 
the &tra]v be loaded on to w^ggona, and an equal number 
.wiU,be wanted on the geneiality of premiflet* which ar^ 
iiot calculated to fet the straw, to and from the 
machine, and out of the way to the best advantages ; 
many are worked by more men, and fewer boys or women> 
and it is contended to greater benefit. To these expenses^ 
lie li> be added othcn, which I am at a loss to reduce 
to a daily chaige qn the number of days a machine is work* - 
•cd ; firsts interest on first cost of machine ; secondly, anr 
nual repairs ; thirdly, decrease of its vaUie. 

TTlie first interest on cost, vift. on8o/«at5 per ^. f« ^* 

cent. 400 
The second repairs per year at least 400 

Tl>e third is a serious one, and is that wluch I have 
never seen (why I cannot tell) in any catcnlatidn on this 

subject. Is it included In the charge usually made per 
.^num, for keeping it jn repair, taking it for granted tbs|t 
is suflkient to keep the machine as good as when new I . 
]pe if to; dofs it fb^refiif^ fplloif that the machine haT- 
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iiig had annually such sum laid out upon it, will be at 
any future time of the smnt saleable value I % no means : 
f Mtsinees areimuiitienble of tiieir fetcbing not ow^fowth of 
theif ongfaial price, after Inving been iiM (and leeeifcd no 
injury), only a year or two ; this must inevitably happen 
to machines which are rivalled every day, by those which 
succeed them« Now when a man calculates on the proba* 
ble reiuU of any undertaking^, does.he not coBftd«r tht 
value of stock front time to time employed in that un« 
dertaking ? So surely should he calculate who is about using 
a threshing machme, and consider its probable value at 
any fiituie. .period. . To state this point in the .most fa- 
vourable way (not to ofoid.the advocates for .these 
chineB)» ImM suppose that the generality of: farmers are. 
from various causes liable to be obliged to decline busi- 
ness, or part wuh their stock, or that it will from deaths 
be alienated every fourteen jearsp under such a probability 
it would be advisable to consider what would-be the 
probable worth of any threshing-machine at theend of s«ch 
period* This cannot I think be set (when the improve- 
ments in them are considered) at more than one-fourth 
of its original cost. It is to be doubted wheiher it ought 
to be set at feo highi though in toch repair at Co he as 
good as new. However m call it one.fcwrtb^ via. in-fooilcett 
years inW be sunk by a machine winch, eosl^. 80/* s 
60/. in fourteen years is nearly 4/. 5J. gd. per year ; query^ 
what is this per day on the number of days a machine 
is used on an average of oceopattons ? It may perhaps 
be fairly sQppoaed they are purchased by . iiurnem qcoift- 
pying 150 acivs and upwards, of aiable land: ; small far- 
mers hire portable ones. Taking a hxtn of \$o acres ara* 
ble, cropped one-fourth fallow, one-fourth barley, oats, 
beans or pease^ one-fourth clover, &c. . j&c« theism 
will be grown yearly' 37i acres of barley, orftSj bciiii» 

Of 
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#rf«iie;'ca)l iSttwwm^tif^me 7I Co. per Mittvia. 

271 Co.; of wheat, at 5 Co. per acre, on ;^7f acres, 
187 Co ; together, Co., that is at 20 Co. per dif^ 
ftg days wk; m cxpetwe tiwc fo ge of 4/. 5#« a«n»* 
tfliy being iacorivd on 43 day^ ivmrk, is 3/. ^d. for each 
of diose days ; it appears then that the expenee per def 
of a thresh ing.niacbine^ on a farm of 150 acres arable, is 
as follows : 

Four horses , r. . o 9 o 

Four men o 8 o 

Four boys or women o 4 o 

Interest on first cost oi machine 4/. per year 1 035^ 

tqvaA on. 23 days, to per day ^ 

Repairs of machine 4/. per year, e^alons^l ^ a 5 1 

days, to per day * 

Decrease of value of machine in 14 years, is-v 
per year, 4I. 51. Qi/. e)ual on 23 days, to v o 3 
per day J \ 



Total expense, therefore, of threshing 20 Co. of corn by 
the machine, and on the farm assumed, is i/« icm* 
vk. II. per Co. loand, niicb abtfve the price by 
hand. Do the advantages of these mtchiiifla make amB4i 
for this extra expense ? ♦ 

This statement, it must be allowed, does not shew much 
in favour of macbines of this sort, and on the stze-farms 
-aasiimed; they would no doubt cot a belter iiguffe^oii 
kijBe ooeopatioiii, but it app^ara they are of no advant^^ 
on others ; nor can the sflnall farmer htrfi to advantage ; 
tile expsnsc being equal to that here noted. It should 
however be remeiaberfd that the calculatloa here made 

does 
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doet ftot apply to threshing machines wblch ako grind 

corn, dress seeds, &c. &c. But perhaps the comparative 
e^tpense between threshing by handj and by a machine, is 
IMH the most weighty considejratioo» .aiwi ttuM^gh the lau 
ter be gmter than th« Ibrmeri it may bt preferaUe from 
the mmny alttedant a«lvantages ; these no totter wante 
to have pointed out ; a material one is, that it protects him 
from imposition of Workmen, where they are plentiful, and 
affords him a resource where they .are not^ in &hort, a 
threshing machine is as necessary to a Curmefi a^^a tithe 
barn to a rector. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ENCLOSING. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE hat far into thU meaiure 

since 1770, and in consequence its farmers have an op- 
portunity of redeeming the county from the imputation 
it has so long lain under, of being the worst cultivated 
la Ei^Iand, and of proving (the fact) that the anne indus- 
try, cptrit and tkill which have been .manifested in other 
parts of the kingdom, exist alto in this, the open-field 
state and system precluding the possibility of exercising 
them. It is somewhat singular, and is a striking proof 
. of the snail-like progress of improvements in agricul- 
tare, that the very same ideas idiich are now entertained 
by the advocates for enc1osuret» existed and were pub- 
lished in 1650 by Walter Blyth, who has pointed out the 
evils of a Champion country," and the benefits to be. 
expected from its enclosure^ with as much zeal and abi- 
lity as any writer of the present day. In 1783 queries 
were sent to the parishes in this county, which had been 
enclosed in his present Majesty's reign, up to that time, 
with a view of ascertaining the effects of enclosures. It 
is necessary to state these queries and the answers to them, 
and to make some observations on tlien* 

Queries, 

1st, What number of acr^ in yoor parish were enclosed 
under the act passed ? 
2nd, Was the land then enclosed, heath* down> to, 
' waste land, cumroon| or cammon*field. 

3«ttr, 
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3dly, What number of acres then eoclosed were aiiait. 
ally sown with wheat before such enclosure, .according to 
the best information you can obtain i 

4ihly9 What oumbor of acies then eodoied have beea 
annually sown with wheat, since such enclosuie 7 

5thly, Is. the anfttial qwntitf of' wheat grown in your 
parish, increased or diminished since the enclosure, and 
in what proportion i ^ 

6thly, Is the piodnce in other articles in your prish, 
increased or diminished since the enclosure ?. State which 
arc increased, and what diminished, and in what proportbn. 

^ Answin to above Qjaries, 

From Abington PIgots (enclosed 1770) by Rev. 

Alern, the rector. 

To query 1st, About 1000 acres. 

2d, Chiefly arable, open field dispersed. 

3rd, About 356 acres« 
> 4th, About 40 acres increase. 
• cth. Not at all increased. 

From Knapwell (enclosed 1775}. 

To I St, About 1 1 00 acres. 

ad. Common field loob, common 100 acres. 

3rd, About 150 acres. 

4th, About 170 acres. 

5th, Increased about one-fourth. 
, 6th, Barley increased one-fitth, oats and pease decreased 
one*fourth by introducing clover and other grass-seedsi 
dieep tocieased. 

From Weston Colville (enclosed 1777) by Rev. H. A. ' 

« m 

Lagdcn, rector. 

To ist, 248 acres, x rood, heath; no acres, common i 
I54y acres, % roods, common field. 

ad, 30 acres, 1 rood, waste land, toul 1936 acres. 
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3rd, A^mit «60 »«rtf, 

4.th, About 410 acres. 
5th, Increased one*half.- 

6th, Pease,frw«r ; oits, iaemsed oae«tktnii bar]e]r»ck)CU 
ble ; ^Beding;«gffait,d«Qit«9Bd two^thtrds, aecdrJtod for fud* 
Img incrtated one tbird; mowing hnd less« arfifieid 
grasses more ; sheep increased from 1000 to I s^oo, before 
enclosure wethers kept, since ewes. 

From March (encloced 1792) by Kftv* A. Jojoson^ cu- 
fate. 

To ist, About 3400 acres. 

2d, All commons. 
3rd, None. 
4th, About 400 acres. 
5th» Increased. 

6th, Cows decreased, butter advanced 41/. per pound* 

Chippenham and Wimlington, (the latter a hamlet to 
March) were enclos<?d in 1792 also ; I was not furnished 
with the answers^ to these qi^eries from either of these 
parishesi if any were sent* 

^lom Baxrington (enclosed 1796) by - 
♦ To ist, About 2000 acres. 

2d, Common-field land. " , • 

3rd, About 300 acres. 

4th> About 300 acres... 

Sth, Hxpect increase. 

6th, Sheep the same, they are now dry stock* Cows 
two-thirds less, other articles much the same. 

From Little Wilbrahan^ (enclosed 1797) by Rev. 
Butt8> rector. 
.To istp About 1 800 acres. 

sd. About 900 acres field> 500 aci^s commoni 300 acfc 

heath. 
3d, About 170 acres. 

4tbV 
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4th, More than 300 acres! 

51 1), Increased in number of acresi nearly jdduble quto« 
tity per acre. 

6di, Other gniifi mom. As manj aliec^tad much bot* 
ter fed from iitcmductHia «f umupty mid trtifickl gratses ; 
cowt rafker drmtnfshed, but those remaining better kept. 

From Great Wiibraham, (enclosed 1797J by Rev. T. 
Stevenson, vicar, 

*T« itr, About 2S00 actCB. 

ad. Heathy fen-common, add common itid. > 
3d, About 280 acres. 

4ih, About 7,00 acres. 

5th, Increased about 80 quarters. 

6tb| Barley increased about 100 quaricrs, rye diminished 
alioat So quaiters, pease diminished about 20 quarters, eats 
diminished about 30 quarters ; aa increase is expected im 
all. 

From SwafFham-Bulbeck (enclosed 1798] by James Bar- . 
ketf Esq. 
1*0 isty 3060 acres (statute measure). 

2d, Heath, fsn, waste laiids,commoi» fields^ «iideDmmoiu 

3d, About 450 acres. 

4th, About 500 acre: , in 1799 and 1800. 
5 th, Decreased on average of the two years, nearifriMBk 
half. 

6th, Barley, oats and pease increased. 

From Harston and Hauxton (enclosed 1798} by Rev. W. 
Lcworthy, Rector of Harston. . . 

To 1st, 1000 acres arable, 800 acres pastuce. 
' ady Common fields and commonable land. 

One-thhfd, vix. abvtt 333 aaiM. 
4th, Not kMMm;' 

5th, Increased about one-sixth, and will stili more UB^ 
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6fb, Sheep ^imlnlthed one-tfklrd, but ttitjr wUI iocreasA 

as well as every other article. N. B. These answers arc 
also applicable to the parish of Hauxton» except the 
BQiiiber of acres which did not exceed 600. • 
From Long-Stow (eocloted 1798) by iUv« HeiglKoiip 
. netor. 

To 1st, about 1500 acres, statute measure. 

2d, Old enclosure, small part of it arable, about 20a 
•ores commony open field, arable^ aboiiC 40 acres (part oC 
eld enclofure) woodlands 

3d, About 150 acres* 

4th, About 66 acres in t'jgg. 

5th, Diminished in the proportion of 80 to 150, 

6th, Every produce diminished, the breed of young cat- 
tle and lambs will be diminished. There will not in fu^^ 
tare be so moeh com grown* 

From Pampisford (enclosed 1798 or 1799). 

To I St, 1240 acres. 

2dt Common and common-field. 

yAf 127 acres. 

4th, About 184 acres. 

5th, Will increase one-sixth. 

6th, Will doubtless increase corn ; sheep decreased 
one-third,cows decreased about one.fourth. 

Fcom Grantchester and Coton (enclosed 1799) byKev«W< 
Butts, vicar. 

To 1st, About 1500 acres* 

ad, Mostly common field. 

■ 

.3d, About 300 acres. 
5th, As mudi as before cndoiufc; 
Ml, Clover and aitifieMl ghVM iaM 
liso barley and cats* M«B. Tbcie aamtrt lelate only 

te Grantchester, * - , 

.yroa 
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JBerguer, B. D. rector. » , •>'•;•.!/. •» 

. To I8t, about 1050 acres. 

sd, Heacb, waste-laad^ common, 9jaA cmi^opr^l^ 1 / 

* ^» About ^otflcm. 

4th, About 70 acfos* . , . 

5th, Probably quantity will incmic. 

6th, Barley will increase, artificial grasses and tur- 
nips will increase, sheep will be daubled at least. 

From Milton (encloMd x8oo) by Rev. ^. Viace» mu 
nbter* 

To T8t, 1378 acres, 
. 2d, 937 acres common field, 213 acres enclosed pasture, 
^8 acres common and waste, 

3d, About 300 seres, . ■ ' . 

4tb» About 100 acres. 

From Giitlden*Mordcn (enclosed i8po) no aqswers, sd- 

lotments not made. 

From Ehworth (enclosed 1800) by Rev. M, Holworthy 
lector. 

To xst, 140 allotments yet madc» 

odf 2000 acres arable, 1000 acres commooyy* 700 acies 

old enclosures, and woodland and meadow. 

* 3d, One-third of arable, viz. about 666 acres. 

From Coonington (enclosed x8ooj by Rev. X« Bff#wn» 
rector. 

To xst. From 1400 to 1500 aeret, 

2d, Down, which was sheep cotnmon, waste and other 
common for sheep or cows, about 1 900 acre$.<;opamon- 
field. ' . . , . 

> 3d» About (MW«aixlh>mble^ .;iis, about 164 to 170 
acres. 

4th, Not one acrei the tflotilients not being made. 
5^1 Neither incrcajed nor diminished, less wheat and 
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ettff sort of gram wiH be grown ; eicamine strictly ymr 
returns and you will find my words true.* Population 
is decreasing where enclosures take placet Fewer calvet 
mill he fattened and raised by half» fewer «iie€p ' hj 
balfy fewer cows by half. ' Enclomtfcs will be die Ihnn 
and destraction of this country. 
6tli, Nothing yet sown this spring. 

Ohervathtts #» the above mimers. 

Every farmer knows that it requires some years to 
bring lands exhausted by cropping, deluged by water* 
matted by spire grass, and tilled with weeds of every de« 
scription, (the situation of many hundred aciPes of )and 
in this county) into that cultivation and heart, and into 
that course of cropping from which the greatest produce 
IS to be obtained. It is also well known that from the 
moment an idea of enclosing prevails in any parish^ not 
only ail improvement ceases there, till the allotments are 
made (a space in some instances of three or four years), 
but the common and annual manuring, weeding, &c. &c. ; 
hence, immediaicly afur an enclosure, less corn will be 
grown, fewer cattle supported, and every product lessened, 
but it does not by any means follow that in future :uch 
will be the case ; when therefore it is asserted imme^~ 
eaely af^er enclosing, that less corn is grown, less stock ia 
kept, and in short that every product is decreased, it may 
be remarked in return, this may be the case, and yet 
enclosure a good thing ; no one however would be so 
bigoted as' to retain such opinion, had suifictent timo 



* The rqita ani|r judge ,w)ie,llKr these setum spesli. 
laaguage, 

f . liiae o«t af ten •oS thoytraom wifh idion-'I coavcrtid in 
|)|e conaty ea this lubject, were rof %dif«sil|r aoatiary opinioo, 

elapsed 
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elapsed, and flfeTCMjiiisitv ftefM been taken* and tKeae ficts 

the result. Of the eighteen parishes where inquiries were 
made in 1780, and from which answers were obtained^ 
only fpur had been encloied long* enough to give any in* 
fbrmation» fiom wfaidi coiiehuloae for or agnost enclo*- 
sores ought to be drawn ; they were Abington Pigotf , en* 
closed 1770, Knapwell, enclosed 1775, Weston Colvill, 
(enclosed 1777, t^e next (Barrington) was enclosed in 1796 
end the others after that period. It will be observed 
that the answers vary In a great degree^ and it may per* 
haps be safely asserted, they m as much for as against 
enclosures, indeed nothing can he determined from them 
on either side of the question, unaccompanied by expla* 
nation, and further iaformation* Suppose query to parisli 
A. Is Che wheat grown in your parish increased tor 
diminished sShce the enclosure? Answer/Inereased ; same 
query to parish B. Answer, Decreased. Does it follow 
from hence that the parish A. has beneHted, and the 
parish B. suffered by enclosure? surely not; tmless the 
^ijpplication of the land in both cases were the sane be* 
fiore, and after enclosure; were it odierwtsjfe, no concln. 
sions can be drawn, and answers unaccompanied by the 
necessary explanation, tend only to deceive. The coqi« 
parison should be between tfae/0/0/ prtduct (of whatever 
nature) on a given quantity of land, a number of years 
before and af er enclosure ; if the ivsult of such compa. 
rison be not favorable to enclosures, it will be difficult 
to account for the avidity with which newly enclosed 
lands are sought for at a great advance of rent, and ' tilt 
tenants expendiqg even under thes^ oonsiderable sums for 
improvement* 

We have seen the opln^on^ and information given on 
this subject in 1780 ; I will now add those] collected in 
(oiin^f flHibaye tine^Wenfiirnislied wlU^f 



64 gHCUMlHtf. 

From Grttt and Little Abiogton and Pamfiflbrd^ Gvaal , 
tithes increased in value considencbly, vicafafQO doubled, 

enclosed by contract for less than one fourth of uiual' 
e&pence : Rents considerably increased. Weston Colville, 
feciory much improved, rents much advanced, more corn i 
^WB, Stock of better quality, fewer cowa. " Has been 
enclosed 23 or 24 years, quantity 0400 acrcf, of which 
500 old pasture, and about 150 common, 300 heath, alt 
the rest open arable, rent between 700/. and 800/. and 
paid tithe; how about 1800/. tithe-free. Land given for 
tithe. Sheep before from 40 1059 score, very badly kept, 
merely for fold and wool, todded ii, coarse wool; now 
60 score ewes, and finer wool ; Norfblka. Mr. Hough- 
ton has a Uttlc cross of South Down. Corn a great deal 
4iioiethan before. Commons and heath twice as much as 
•before enckwure, mote wheat acre for a^re on lay than 
before on fallows; cows considerably more before than now, 
Eefore 100 head of cows and young stock, now not iiJOf^ 
than 50 or 60. Old enclosures where cows went over, are 
broken up. .The cows were very iii-fed on the common, 
m now as well kept as the county will permit. Before 
the enclosure the farmers could not live at the 0I4 rente, 
much land given up at is, per acre.- Poor— there are se- 
veral.parccls oi land laid to the cottages, some large gar- 
dens. Others tyro or three acres, according to their rights ; 
and join their houses, and are now in their occupation. 
They had during the scarcity a trifle allowed th^, other- 
wise never thought of putting them in the parish books at 
all. They are very comfortable and much better off by 
. this means ; but they do not all keep cows ; they join 
among themselves for ploughing and have bite of coxa i 
the land is good, and one man has cropped it 10 or it 
years together. They arc proprietors; others, who befiwe 
^nclpsnre hired farm»t land being allotted 

to|;cthec 



together for the landlords, of course lost their occupationt 
and could keep cows no longer. Populaiioa decreased.'* 
Annals'of Agriculture, V. 43, 

March (a hamlet of Doddtngton). Titfaes remain ai be- 
fore enclosure ; are compounded Ibr. Pop«)ation incfeated* 
poor more comfortable, rents increased i\ ot former rent, 
sheep increased. A common right before enclosing lei for 
per year, allotment in lieu of it for so/, eipenee of 
enclosing 2ox. per acre, ^^antity, 3440 acres. Soil— 'noar 
1500 high-land, chat ti not subject to floo^ ; the tttt fen; 
the whole common never ploughed, much overrun with 
rushes, thistles, &c. &c. Rent. — There were 180 common, 
able righu, the average was about 7/. pec year co -let» 
each for six cows andooe hbrscy on the highland oom* 
mons; four horses or eight neat beasts, or tliifty^4WD 
sheep, on the fen from May day to Michaelmas. From 
Michaelmas to May-day they stocked four hones or eight 
beasts, or thirty-two sheep, to run over the whole of 
both commons. Except from Lsdy«day to May-dsy, 
the highland commons were laid for pascnves. The 
land now lets on an average at 20/. a right, and per acre 
over the whole, at 251. It was a limited common^ 
there were eight cottages besides, with rights Ibr . two 
cows from May*day to Michaelmas, for Hvhicfa an MtlU 
ment of acres were made. The 3440 acres produced 
in the first seven years 163,000/. ; in cole- seed, at 42s. 
acre, oats at 161. to 2,4s. per quarter, and eight tofeoo-quas^ 
ters peir acre; pasture fipm 5or. to 7or.'|)er acre ; cblf* 
seed 40/. per last, five quarters per acre ; wheat 501. toyof* 
per quarter, three to four quarters per acre. 

About 1000 sheep were kept in summer before the 
enclosure, and in winter perhaps 2000, but it can be 
only aiMsrguess, probably 1500 for the year. The ^ccp 
It^re good, and woiild ^ivc' 4smx to the tQd s iidw M 
CAMB.J r to 
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«0oo. Cows, were 

now not 100, Horses.— The same for dairy men, and others 
kept teams for their business and for hire. Labour amounts 
to 25^. per acre, viz. 4300 on the 3440 acres. The houses 
tre all full, gnd neveral new ones built. Tithc^-the 
eotnpo s l ti on 3f . 5^. for oats, 3</. for barley» 3/. qd, for 
wheat, 51. coleseed cropt, but fed and for pasture 4</. 
per acre. They had a composition by decree, of ns. dd. 
iioor everjr commoa right previous to. enclosure, and there* 
foUB they would not go to parUamont on any odier con* 
-dltion. OotlBgen.«^Tbi5 encloattres have been beneficial by 
giving a very great increase of employment. On the 
3440 acres there was nothing worth attention. In 1667 
thcie was a decree obtained for setting out nine acres of 
mcnHng ground to eaoh coitanonable housei Hius.tbcy 
•were aUe to keep -their eows in winter as well as summer, 
and they paid about 5/. per cow. There were about twenty 
families or dairy men, who made an entire livelihood, 
brought up tfaetr families decently ; after «he ^nclosurCf 
they wew Dedaced to day labour or to emfgntfie/; these 
man -isere mere hirers, and had no ebmmon rights them* 
selves, those who had arc ail greatly benefited to the 
amount of above lOO; Expenses — Part of the common sold, 
4o the amount of 26ooA to defiiay the expenses of the aot» 
tad of the cotqmtssioners ; the whole C3q|>anse eame lo 
«bout «or. en acre, roads included ; rates nearly dovMed ; 
|}opulation increased.** A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

WiPiVwgt9nf also a member of J^oddingcon. Common 
.n^its before enclosure let foir ih allptments 4n lieu of it 
for so/* Rentsi'advanced more dum at Murqh ; cows do* 
mased ; quaBtity— 800 acres, all open common, sdnted 
"l?ke March ; soil— black fen, about^o rights of common i 
let before enclosure on an average at not more than 20^. 

^\ki fourteen acres on the jsaclesafe for each right. Prod^ioe 
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after MdoMim, same u March ; improvement greater tiian 

. at March ; lets for 30J. an acre, one with another. Ex- 
pense, 1200/. for act, conimissioners, surveyors, roads, Ucm 
2QooL bsLukh endues, drains, &c. 6cc. Laid a dralaage 
tax not exceeding eor, per acre ; a banking taxt 7'. for the 
Ursc two jrearsy which sums were sufficient for engines, 
&c. &c. The mill — 1400/. ; banks and drains 600/. after- 
wards 3;. per acre for repairs of drains and banks ; 
Tithes.— Oats 4/. wheat and cole cropt 5^. pasture 4J. the 
eomposidony previous to enclosing* 'jf* each right ; C^tta^ 
gersy^the dairymen to the amount of ten families, lost 
their employment as at March. Rent : 300 acres let at 34/. 
for first four years, and at 2is. for next four, to be kept 
in grass ; the ian<Uord to pay all taxes." 

DMii^gfM.^** Tills victory consists of 38^00 actjes, 
including its appendages, March and Wimlington, just 
noticed. Of this rectory, Rev. Mr. Jobson, (then 
of March) thus writes, March 1794, to the Board 
of Agriculture. " Since the reign of Henry VJIL this 
living has been ^dyanced from 2.a/« iOf« per year, to 
2000/.* efiected by drainage and enclosure, which have ad- 
vanced the commons in this parish and its appendages, 
in value from 2 J. to 30^. per acre.** 

Lii/U if^iikrakam^ Rents, doubled ; rectory, much im* 
proved ; noe^t on population; more of all grains grown ; 
sheep, as many as before enclosure, and of better quality ; 
fewer cows. Before enclosure their own poor could not 
find sufficient employ ; since, have employed more than 
their own. Common>4)efore enclosure> of little value; 
two^hirds of it now worth lox. per acre, one* third aor. 
iSxpenses of enclosure about 305. per acre; poor benefited ; 
• two acres of land allotted to each cotia^e. *' Enclosed 



* Now at 31. per acre 4S00/. At what let, I was aot ia* 
Ibrncd* 

r a 1797, 
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'I797» quantity 1970 acres, including a common of 469 
acres. Rent before enclosure 680/., now i6co/. ; open- 
field arable before enclosure about 6s, per acre, and tithe 
gatbered; now about i6s. and tithe free. Rates before en* 
closure 4/, per pound on the old rental. The last year 
they were on the new rental 2s, 2^.; this year they will 
be 4J. Given for tithe one-fifth of arable, nine- elevenths 
of the sward, they came to 323 acres, 323/. 

Commiisionen' valuation for tithe* and 435 acres of 
-glebe; 

Expenses. £, d. 

Solicitor...... 802 o i 

Surveyor 304 19 4^ 

Ditto for Board $6 7 a 

Drainage 504 5 ^ 

Ditto 74 4 9 

Public fences 742 9 o 

Ditto ••••••• 70 o o 

Engineer... v 95 15 10 

Roads ••.k 150/ o o 

Commissioners, Dugmore ^^126 o o^ 

Watford . 163 13 o I 489 13 o 
Stone 200 o oj 
Contingencies 50 o o 

^3339 i47i 

Sheep. There were four flocks kept before endosuie, 

one of 400, and three of 2coeach, todded thirteen or four- 
teen, miserably starved. Now 400 ewes in one, and about 
600 in others, in all nearly the same as before* and tod 
tiine or ten.and l«r better kept. Cows fiot so many* but so 
•much better kept that there is probably as much batter 
and cheese ; 35 years ago, about 100 cows. Poor. — About 
I f common rights were allowed, and 30 acres allotted for 

them* 
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them, and a clause in the act which deserves great at- 
tention ; It ordains that no person occupying twenty acres of 
land, shall over, occupy^ a common right; if they should 
possess they cannot occupy it ; by which this common right 
is secured for ever to the poor, let the rights be bought 
and sold as they may, it deserves universal imitation, but 
it did not go far enough. I viewed this common, and 
found it a wretched desert in the midst of the finest 
crops ; the poor who occupy ought to have permission 
to take each one-rfburth of an acre of potatoes, and one* 
fourth of an acre of wheat, paring and burning for the po- 
tatoes, and laying down with specified seeds amongst thewhcat, 
by this method there would be every year, at fifteen rights, 
3i acres potatoes^ and 3} wheat, in all 7^ acres cropped, 
and 2ft| 6f grass, five or six acres o£ which grass, would be 
much more valuable than the whole thirty at present ; now * 
I counted but seven cows and a couple of asses on it ; 
the other poor are too indigent to use their rights. 1 
cannot' but recommend the parish to lend 10/. to each 
- of the remaining families (one per annum) to buy a cow, 
and to be repaid 2os, per annum. It would be a great 
assistance, and spread much comfort, and at the same time 
to assemble all having rights, and propose the culture 
each of one-half an acre of wheat. Population rather 
increased." A. Y. A'nnalsi y. 43. 

Great fVtlbraham, Rents, doubled; vicarage, greatly im- 
proved; lay impropriation, injured. Expenses, about ly, 
per acre. ^* £nclosed 1797; quantity, A400 acres in the 
parish ; improvement nearly equal to that of Little Wil* 
braham,exceptin fen; corn increased. PopulatioiS increased. 



Expenses 
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£xpense$. 

. £. s. 4, 

*' Solicitor 8i6 i6 % 

Surveyor .\. 390 s 10 

Ditto ftoard 8a i o 

Drainage 231 13 1 

Ditto ........ 86 14 iif 

Public fences 554 8 o 

Engineer •.•••4.. $5 15 td 

Roads 200 o a 

Commissioners 486 13 o 

Contingent » •• 50 o o 

f - - I fi 

£4994 4 «of 



Fen improved by drainage so mucb^ that what befow 
enclosure let only at Is. dd, peracre, has been sold since 
at 25/. per lie re. Fences. This enclosure was not ienccd, 
only allotted in severalty.'* A. Y. Annals, v. 43. 

LtUU Swaffham or Swaffham Bulbexk, Rents much ad- 
vanced ; vicarage greatly improved ; lay imptppriator not 
benefited, expenses on buildings being too great* Fen* 
.lands advanced in value beyond any other. 

Long tew. Where there is not .a considerable quan- 
tity of common, enclosures do not answer. Fewer sheep 
kept ; foVmer prhiteges of the poor greater than the com- 
pensation given them; rectory improved; less arable 
land ; rents doubled ; expenses nearly 30J. per acre ; po- 
.pulation increased. ** Enclosed 17965 soil, poor stiff wet 
clay or gault ; quantity, the whole parish including old 
enclosures, 1400 acres, 4^2 old enclosure, 200 common, 
800 open field, arable total enclosed by act 1000 acres. 
Rent. .Open arable before enclosed, about 6j, supposed to 

be 
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he worth now i6i. corn increased. She^» 800 kept before 
enclosure ; since,between six and 700 sheep, cows lessened, 
three acres given for a right ot two cows, and a budd, and 
ten sheep. Cottagers. Several who hired the cottages, that 
had common rights and kept cows, kept them no longer. 
Expenses. The whole expense of the measure, including 
fences, 1 500/. or 30J. per acre ; tithe, one-fifth of arable, 
one- eighth of grass, one-tenth of woodland \ population 
increased," A. Y, Annals, v. 42. 

Carlion* Rents increased nearly three.fold, a corn.rent» 
(the particulars of which I was not informed of) given in 
lieu of tithe, sheep increased, cottagers right improved 
four-fold. Qiiantity. Whole parish 2100 acres, enclosed 
hy t£e act 11 00 open field, arable and heath, the latter 
140 acres. Rent, one farm advanced from 160/. to 427/. 
taking the average of parish at 6r. before* now its, tithe 
free. Tiihe. A corn rent given ; sheep before enclosure in 
whole parish 400, one occupier (Rev. Mr. Lane) intends 
to keep 500 ewes. Corn will be increased very greatly. 
Foor, some of them before keptcows* not more than 10^ 
they had aa allotment in lieu, of two acres each, of th^ 
best land, and they plough it, thinking it more profitable 
than cows ; they have gained much by it. Cottagers with 
rights which would have sold for lo/* now will sell for 50/." 
A.Y. Annals, 43* 

EUw9pb* Rents doubled ; rectory improved $ expenses 
OOi. per acre, including fences, and roads, &c. &c. ** Act 
passed 1800; soil, clay; quantity 3^(^59 acrea in the whplo 
parish of which 1^7 common." 



Rent 
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Rentj valued in i794« 

Aires, £, s. d. 

In-ficld open arable ••.••.•...1938 969 9 o 

Ouuficld, ditto 850 62 II o 

North-meadow I4...... 8 10 o 

Tuhable meadow 163 163 o o 

Meadow compounded 54 68 o o 

Old enclosures 159--. •..278 8 o 

Wood closes 44...... 26 15 o 

2622 .1576 13 • 
Commons 1037. 

3^59 • 

The in*field arable is let at 8#» td lor. per acre, the 
outfield at half. Common rights*— Every plough has a com- ^ 

mon right of six horses, three beasts, and thirty-two sheep, 
on the lot grass common, whether mown or fed. The com- 
monable right houses, eight sheep and three cows. There 
are sixty.two rights, but not more than two belong to real 
eottagersT Expenses. — ^The enclosure is put out to the soli- 
citor of the bill, who is 10 pay commissioners 150/. each 
for time and expenses. Surveyor,. 3/. per acre, including 
map, reduced map, attendance on commissioners, 2cc. 5cc. 
for all these and other expenses, .he contracted a| 101. per 
acre, ' excepting the expenses of roads, bridges, drains, &c. 
&c. which are put under the management of five com- 
missioners, named from amongst the inhabitants ; the ex- 
penses of these works it is supposed will amount to about 
3/. per acre more. Sheep.— There are 110 score in the pa- 
rish ; improvement, expected to be very great, the quality 
price is expected to be i8«. an acre. Tithe.— One- fifth of 
arable^ one-ninth of pasture. 
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Cnmii^M. Here I met a formldabte enemy to enclo- 
sores, rhe Rev. T. Brown, rector of this parish, retain- 
ing the opinion he gave in 1780 (seepage 59.) He be- 
lieves the proprietors of estates have not benefited 5 per 
eent. per annum on the sums they have expended in en* 
closing, &c. &C. The gentleman who acts for a consi* 
derable part of the property in this parish spoke to me 
on the enclosure of it, in much more favorable terms. An 
advance of lor. per acre rent, on the four.iifth left the 
proprietor, equal to 8i, per acre (on his former breadth), 
will pay 5 per cent, for 8/. per acre expenses on former 
breadth ; now, heavy as the expenses are, they cannot 
surely exceed this sum, for supposing the expenses from 
outset of business to signing the award* to be 

pefacre ^ •••^i 10' o 

There remains for buildings, fences, &c 6 20 o 

The advance here assumed is much below that in most* 
cases, (see chap. Rents.) The expenses assumed much 
more than those which from the preceding information 
appear to have been incurred^ The greatest charge of 
enclosing I heard of was ihat made on Professor Har- 
wood of Bartlow, namely, 3/. 19;. for enclosing one-half 
an acre ; to make it palatable, the commissioners, he 
says, reminded htm his land was made tithe-free ; un* 
fortunately for this observation it was so before. To re- 
turn to Mr. Brown, his opinion on the subject of enclo- 
sures appears to have the merit of being disinterested ; as 
his rectory is considerably improved by itjiis allotment being 
worth as he informed me more to be let, than he could 
have let the tithe for before enclosure, or than they on an 
average of years paid him by occupying them. He thinks 
the poor more comfortable having an acre of land to each 

dwelling. 
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dwtllfag> aiMl ii general coounon^ .EzpeoMs of sncloitife 
9oOo/« act mssesd tSoo $ qmdty about 150a acrest tis, . - 

Open-field arable 981 

Common- meadow 41 

Lot-grass ••.•i..,...., 93^ 

Common 246 
Old enclosures and town 104. 

1465 

Rent, open-ficM arable, about 7X. 6^/. statute acre, will 
be 205. Some convertable lands will be worth 30;. or 4or. 
Hthes* Now pa) 41* 6/. per acre, but commuted for at 
one-fifth of arable, one-eighth of sward. Sheep, 13 to ' 
every 20 acres. Mr. Brown conceives they will not be 
lessened. (N. B. in 1780 this gentleman thought thef 
would decrease one*half,4ee page 59); Poor, have no com* 
monable rights, only the farmers and the rector* Popu» 
lotion Increased. A. Y. Annals, 42. 

Bottisham. Lay impropriator and vicar benefited, the 
latter very considerably ; rents more than doubled ; expen* 
sel about 13/. per acre; eommofi rights worth before en* 
closure so/, have sold Mnce for 200/. On prospect of 
enclosing, fen land advanced six- fold ; more sheep kept by 
twenty score, and better fed from the introduction of 
artificial grasses in lieu of dreary fallows, 

Balsham. Rectory considerably improved, rents very much 
advanced. 

Trumpin^/on, Rents advanced two-fifths of old rents; 
no benefit to lay impropriators; vicarages improved at least 
two-fifths of former income ; labour and products in- 
creased; one occupier (Mr. Treslove} keeps, and well, 

> more 
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OHMt ahteip fthan were kept tn the whole pftf ish bcfene 

enclocttre ; my informant here, spoke of enclomee iR 

general in the county. A gentleman in this parish 
observed to me, that he thought enclosures .ar/ benefit 
cial to viern, and that they might be made so to 
Others intereited in them, if they were conducted in « ' 
diflTeretit and lese expensive manner than they generally are. 

fVestley. Mr. Wedge put this parish into severalty 
by consent of parties interested ; expenses 30/. rental dou« 
Red ; po|»uiation not deoreaiBedi sheep fewer, but of better 
quality ; com more. 

Sm»st9n, Vicarage more than doubled, rents higher 
than I heard of in any parish in the county^ of similar 
soil. 

Mfitm* Rents and products very much increased, 
£ncloBc4 1799* quantity 1300 acre^ 930 of It commooy 
the rest open*field. The rent was about lof. will be ^^s. 

to 30f. improvement in every respect will be great; the 
common will be well drained by a very small miU| and 
t];ien )>loughed«" A. Y. Annals^ 4ft. 

Grtmlcbe$t^ und C^tw* Great and geoecal improvement* 
** QpanHty about 3000 acres of open-field arable, very 
little common. Rent will be 20*. to 251. per acre." A. Y. 
Annals, v. 42. 

BarrhigtWs Enolosuie aoiwered well» tithes renativ 
etpenses' 3000/* on 2034 aefet* Enclosed 179$^ quoti)- 
tity about 2500 acres. Rent before enclosure $f. to 6d, 

now 205. tithe taken in kind before and since ; com- 
pounded for in a few cases at 41. to 5^. per acre; com- 
mon rights about 100^ for each of which an acre was 
^ven, they were for three sheep and two cows, or five 
sheep and no cow ; about half a dozen poor families had 
rights, and some were let at 5;. each to farmers ; a green of 
fifteen ^r sixteeA acres is left for the poor^ far a p^or any 

thing 
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thiiig else* eitcept asses or geese; sheep fewerHhan before, 
cows fewer,corn hitherto less than befbre,and will be so for- 

some time ; but it is to be noted that Mr. Bandish*s al- 
lotment of one third of the parish, lies much of it in a 
state of waste, and has done so for four years past ; con- 
ceiving himself injured he refused to accept it« and this of 
course has had a very ill eflbct, for as attempts have been 
made to set aside the whole arrangement, it has given 
an i(^eal uncertainty to every man's possession, which couM. 
not fail to influence the husbandry." A. Y. Annals, v; ^ 

CbattertK The act for enclosing- part of the common 
of this parish, - and keeping it in tillage for a given nam- 
bcr of years, did not stipulate that the layer should re- 
main long enough. Poor.— Their rights swept away by 
a clause in the act, requiring them to prove their ri^its, 
which they could not; an act for enclosing this whole 
parish talked of, no parish would pay better for it, having 
a fine and extensive common of excellent land, now of 
little value and in a miserable state, from weeds of every 
description, and from water." Poor.— A cottager's right, 
the run of two cows, a commonable right the run of six 
cows. The enclosure of the common of this parish has . 
not answered, owing to the occupiers not being obliged 
to carry muck on to the part under tillage. When the 
act for perpetually ploughing the same common was 
obtained, three rights were bought by a gentleman, who 
has since sold them for a 180/. Rent«*-This common has 
been let at 355. per acre. 

'* In 1792 the price of each commonable messuage 
was about no/, in general; and in consequence of an 
«ct of parliament six years ago, to enclose part of the ' 
common, an allotment ol four acres to each house, and to 
plough about 1600 acres of the coramoOi divided into al- 
lotments to 163 bouses, the value of the property has been 

improved 
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improved from no/, to 700/. each messuage, and the 
parish thereby made exceedingly wealthy, and the poor 
have had much more regular employmene/ The Rev. 
Mr. Jobson is a proprietor, and speaks from his know* 
ledge. " The act of regulation obtained I773, &c. Til. 
lage.— Applied to parliament in 1773 powers to regu- 
late the rights of commoners, and to enable them to plough 
their commons, especially the fenny parts, and then lay 
them down again open to commonage ; they ploughed for 
four years and then laid down, and the experience was so 
favourable to the practice, that in 1783 they went again 
to parliament for fresh powers to extend the time of 
ploughing. In 1793 again to parliament to have a per- 
petual power to plough. There are 3000 acres of the fenny 
part ; 1500, or about half, were broken up directly and 
ploughed for four years; the course : I, Pare and bum 
for cole (some stands for seed). 2, Oats. 3. Oats* (some 
wheat). 4. Oats ; bu^ where the cole is seeded, there are 
only two crops of oats. Then laid down again for four 
years to grass, being then limited common, produce oats 
from 7 to 10 quarters, cole fed 50;. to £2* per acre. 
Seeded 8 Co. per acre. Improvements.— Thereare 163 houses 
enjoying common rights. Mr. Gardner has nine, which he 
lets for 35;. per acre, for nine acres ploughed, and 11/. or 
12.. for the right of herbage; 27/. a right, so far as the 
common is concerned. Also 6/. a year for 3} acres of a 
several fen, called acre. fen, and 10/. for the house or' 
homestead, in all 40/. loi. for each right ; the rent of 47/. 
per right, on 163 common right houses, is 4401/. or snme- 
tfaing better than 20s. per acre, on the extent of the com- 
mons, which are stated at 

^ 3000 acres arable and grass alternately. 
1330 always fed. 

43^ 

» 
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Tke cpmmdii rights have risen in value from loo/. to^oo/. 
Comparison with jendoBure^;— whatever the benefit of enclo- 
sure may be in cases very dtfierent from this, and vt'hich 
my informant, Mr. Gardner, is not disposed to dispute, 
he contends liut now at Chatteris there is no want of 
one., as he considers thijs system as much superior in some ' 
tespectSy particularly rela^ng to the lower, order of rent* 
ers. These men at present have a business which ena- 
bles them to bring up their families decently, by means 
which secure a yery laige produce of corn, &c. to the 
public; but under an enclosure they would be turned - 
adrift, and their iarmf thrown together* as has taken 
place 80 often. There are no unstinted commons, they 
plough as others, and all is converted to profit. They 
are not troubled with the rot, lor the act provides for 
draiaingf gripping, mowing thistles, &c &c. and pro* 
viding for grass-seeds for laying the land after the arable 
course, that all may be done alike ^ enclosure co^ild not, 
he observes, render a place more flourishing than this, as 
the people increase and are comfortable, new houses are 
every year built, and the* tradesmen and farmers are 
wealthy. Limitation on feeding. — This is on the running 
out common, either forty-eight sheep, or twelve beasts, 
or six horses, or twelve asses. On the cow-pasture, five 
. cows or heifers. Cows.— Before the act passed there were 
about 1000. The rif^ts now admit 744, and twenty-four 
bulls. There is no doubt but the number is considehibly 
lessened by ploughing. Sheep, lessened. What are kept, 
tpdd fives." A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

Knt^^U ^* Enclosed 1775, quantity i lop ^xes. Soii— 
clay ; rent, before enclosure, — 51. three roods. In 1 791 it 
was los. Now on an average ly. Tuhe free i expenses— 
about 4/. per acre, did not answer so well as expected. 
Sheep, more kept before than since, and the .breed but 
little improved. There used to be about fostf^icpre, now 

about 
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aboi^ twenty. Cows^fortyor €fty befofe, half as aiany now. 
Corny thciir crops of some fdrts better than before, but the 

improvement is 'not supposed to Jiave been so great as it 
ought to have been, and no wonder, as tkey cultivate 
the land nearly as be Fore enclosed* Fences, are very ^e 
quicks nine or ten ^t high; probably this stron|^ land is too 
much shaded, and kept from the -fTCe ,play of the wind. 
Improvement, by hollow draining, or clover seed. Rates 
three or four years ago, only 2s, in the pound, and not 
much higher at present. Population decreased." A. Y* 
Annals, y^-4%» 

H%iddon. This parish has had all the benefit of an en- 
closure without its expense. Lord Hardwicke, the sole 
proprietor, some years ago, having laid the farms tc^ether, 
and the tenants having drained their lands in a masterly 
way, which they were enabled to do by his lordship hav^ 
ing also made open drains, &e. at a great expense ; this 
step, followed by a judicious and spirited change of hus- 
bandry! (particularly on the farm of Mr. Beaumont] has 
wrought a great iinprovement, doubtkiss to the advantage 
of all parties. Sheep incieasod, and improved in quali^* 
Mr. Young (Annals, v. 42) observes, "This system of 
Allotting lands to farms for convenience and contiguity, 
is in many cases- pre^rable to dividing, wet soils by high 
hedges, whidi prevent the play of sun iind wipd (p di^ 
^he land and com in ticklish hsivests. Mr. Beaumont 
had no objection to make In comparison with enclosures, 
except the expense of hurdles, which amounts upon his 
farm of 300 acres, to about 20/. per year ; call this 11. 6d, 
per acre, and it may be conceived that the loss by high 
hedges woidd it.* However such. he<i|ge9 are not 

necessarily 

■ wii-. I ■ . p . , ■ i« . ii . . ■■ . I, 

* The loss by hedges and ditches in enclosed )ica¥y lands, is 

estimated 
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neeessarily the coomiueiice of cndosing, and certainly in 
many cases the land would be much better without them. 

Population increased. Poor. — ^There are two small commons 
Co the amount of 30 acres, inter-commonage, with ano- 
' ther parish ; now Whaddon ukesone ; this is not enclosed, 
only drained, and Lord Hardwicke» with that humanity 
which characterizes all his actions, has assigned eight acres 
of the best land in the parish, to three poor families for 
their cows. 

Chiffenbam* Act passed 1791 ; soil, light and sandy on a 
chalky bottom, and good marly white land i quantity In 

parish 4040 acres, of which 

Mr.Thaip's park contains 350^ 

, Fen ••••••• 3001 

Small occupations 20 f 

Seven farms from 300 to 700 acres each 3370 J 

Ofwhich 2240 open-field arable enclosed by act. Rent 
of parish, before enclosure, 1300/. after, 2000/. and farmers 
now flourishing. Fen. — This before Mr. Tharp's improve* 
ment was constantly flooded ; when fed, it was with cows 
and young stock to little profit : formerly there was a mill 
for draining, but it decayed, and the whole the residence 
of snipes, wild ducks, and herons; cows and horses mired 
and lost, and their skeletons found when the drains were 
cut. By Mr. Tharp's effective draining die mill proved to 
be unnecessary, for a fall of five feet was gained ; the 
copyholders fed it and made nothing, their allotments now 



estimated geoeralty at oae-tenth, on Mr. B.'s fiurm, therefore, (if 
this deduction be correct) it would be thirty acres of much mor* 
than sot. Value. I think the fences alone are a charge of at least 
ft. €M. per acre on roost farms ; the tenant having also to pay 
rent for the land which they occupy. 

let 
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let at 20X. per acre. I viewed this drains^e and culti* 
vatton v/ith great pleasure ; the cuts are nomeroas and 
deep. Powerful springs cat tntOy and the water convejred 
awafyand running now, (August, tSoo) after a long drought, 
a good stream. Plantations formed. Paring and burn* 
ing, and cropping, and every thing looking well and thriv* 
ing. A farmer had a part of this fen, that was not com* 
mon, which he oftred at 2r. per ap€, for which he 
would now give aor. Sheep— hefore enclosing there were 
2000 kept or rather starved, dying almost every winter by 
scores, tod ding fourteen to eighteen to a tod ; now there 
arc 2160 that tod tens, 400 arc now fattened annually ; 
before none, except a few crones for liarvest ; on die 
whole, not one-fourth of |he produce from sheep which 
ihsre is at present. The breed Norfolks, except Mr. 
Tharp's, vt'hose flock is South- Downs, and he has some very 
good ones. Some half-breds with Leicester are mixed j 
' which he intends weeding out, as they do not answer* 
Cows— certainly fewer kept now; there used to be sixty 
or eighty, now thirty ; it is^ however, a question whether 
there is any real defalcation in this article ; as before they 
produced little. One respectable occupier assured me that he 
kept cighteen,and was forced sometimes to buy butter for hia 
family's use, which he never does at present, keeping only • 
fbur.*— Bollocks l)cfbre the enclosure n6ne, now forty are 
fattened annually. Foor.^The only benefit the poor de- 
rive from the common-fen was to cut turf on it, for which 
use forty acres are allowed them. The cattle were the far- 
mer's. Rates doubled, but this, as every one knows, depends 
on other circumsianees ; militia men's wivesyand increase of 
population— Increased* very much. The number to whom a 
charitable donation is given, is doubled in ten years ; and ■ 
there are twenty new houses built in the last seven. This 
astxmi^ing increase of population must not, howlver, be 
Camb.] o attribnted 
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attributed to the enclosure ; the residence of a tn^n pf 
Ytry. large ;ff>rtune mmt have .had in this respect a much 
greatev ei&et ; but from this a conclusion of no slight im* 
portance .1$ to be drawn, that there is a vase diilerenco 
to the population of the kingdom between an kicome 
spent in London, or in the country; in the latter here is 
an insuofe how much it favours the population of the 
vicioiljetat l^sndon it may and certainly has c&ctt 
but prabal^tv to a degree extremely infeirior, and it < may 
be there so spent as to injure population. Every shilling 
that prcvroics vice is prejudicial in this respect, and it is 
tQo oiien found that the accumulation of people, is an 
ftccnmulathm of profligacy. Xithes.-rMr* Tharp has the 
vtholc parish and the grv^t tlthea, Tim <yicaia|.rciimiti JMi 
they. wew/V A, Y* Annals, v. 4j. 

The pres^-nt r.taic ot this parish (i8o6) I found such as 
^igUt be expected from this account ot Mr. Young's^ |n 
short it is not possible perhaps to find. an Instance of stt^ 
fmprovemfnt. in i the yalue pi^op«rt;y^, oc.a farm^ the 
aoAinagement of which does , so much credit to the director 
of it (Mr. Sijepherd), as" Mr. Tharp's. Crops large. Sheep 
(Soiiih.Downs)— unrivi'led in ihecf-unty. Layers - capital. 
Land improving ; the whole arrangement mil$t(Hly- 

Har^toit, ,The Rev. Mr. JUc^worthy (a m<)der,nt skilful, 
and spirited larmer) of, this parish,. thinks enclosures .be- 
nefit vicarSybot that they injure lay impropriators ; he thinks 
ore t'.fth ot arable, (the usual campenfation for tithes), 
not adequate to their value ; he thinks (and could prove) 
that ib^ tithes of this parish .l)cfor^,fi.!!.clp?ure>. were, wpah 
H -rnach 48 ,the Jh.n rjMit, lof, .per , acre. Pppr.T* 
In this parish, an acre of lamd, was %llotted, %o, aafh 
cottage, hut as most of tbe , cottages belonged , to ^the 
owners of the large estates, they laid the Und to them 
ioftcall o( i^ua(;^4jg >^ .(0 t|)e . coua|^ji , .but where 

' ..the 
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tfce cottafECs vete 'the property of the occupiers of them; 
many have been ' sold or let ; Mr L. thinks that instead 

of granting to a coriarrer his full due, subject to the ex- 
penses of enclosure^ he should have a less quantity, free . 
of expen)»e and properly fenced in, and money to enter 
upon hi$ occupation ; for under the present system thef 
mortgage to great disadvantage. Mr. L. does^ not think 
land rhar advantngc to a cortnger, which it is generally sup- 
posed to be ; the farmer will not assist him with horses, &c. 
he has therefore ploughing. &c. to pay for at the dearest 
rate; and few of them have proper buildings for their 
crops. Poor allotments tn^ this parish have sold for - 50/* 
per acre, the purchaser paying expense of enclosing. This 
parish and Hauxton were enclosed under one act. Ex- 
penses, 4620/ on i960 acres, of which expense 150/. were 
for public drains, 780/. for public fences. Tithes. — The 
vicar of «ilie^%ese p^|ib#^4 oi 
the one fifth'^ghff^i^^c^' ^^ and small m» of arable > 
land, and that proportion was stipultited for in the actw 
The vicarage was consequently greatly benefited, and the 
lay impropriation much injured. The vicar proposed to 
let bis lithes remain rather than accept even at this rate 
for a compensation. 

Ahingtm Pig^ti. ** Enclosed 1770. Quantity 1000 acres, 
of which a common of eighty acres. Soil, day ; but being 
on adjoining parish of chalk, partakes of a calcareous dis* 
position and colour. Rent^ before enclosure at 71. quality 
*price'i6f. now raised to 2or. Course—- the same as before 
enclosure, an esetraordinaiy fact ; corn—increased ; sheep— 
much the same; cows— greatly lessened. Poor.— A very 
bad and melancholy account; before the enclosure they 
had no rates, and were forced 10 find out an old womait 
to take 6d. a week» in order to escape being rated m aid 
of other parishes^ hut since enclosing the rates have gra^ 

o % dually 
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doiUy vittn> (0 3f«» %t4 and Of* 6^. itt diepoimd» oH 
tbe new rents ; fbnnerty every poor man had a cow, soms 

by right, others by permission ; on the enclosure the whole 
parish belonged to one person, the rights had allotment! - 
aisiigned them» and were dirown to the farms. Tithes-^ 
Commuted at 90 guineas (in 1770}/* A* Annala^ v«48« 
M9rdith.Guildtn, Act passed 1799. Quantity about 
3000 acres, at three roods per acre, of which about 200 
common and waste ; old enclosures about 100 acres ; rent 
7x. will be doubled. Tithe, paid in kind | rates, in I774t 
Hi, 6d» in poundt in ijH^, 4s. 9^. in pound. Common 
Allots— these ave some cottages have a right to keep 
. one cow, some two, some three. Some farmers have six ^ 
of these rights. They winter their own labourer's cows in 
the straw yard for td» a week, instead of the real value 
ir. 6^. The rights will receive ailocments, these thrown 
together to the vespectiva proprieton» and there will be an 

' €nd of ooifr-keeping amongst the pooTt as in the neigh« 
bouring parish of Abington-Pigofes. The poor are there^.^ 

^ fore greatly alarmed, and view the steps taken for en- 
closure with terror. When an evil could so easily be 
prevented* and enclosure converted to thehr advantagCi as 
well as to that of every other class« it ia to be lamenM 
ihat measures are not taken with this view. Sheep, about 
X200 kept at present, Cows, about 100 kept. Population 
increased.". A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

The expenses of enclosing this parish were 4>404/. oft 
n^SoSadres, 

Camhridgf^ St, Gihf, Expenses 3,250f. oh 1360 
acres. Sir Charles Cotton was at the expense of 700/. on 
125 acres in this parish, the cost of fences included ; the 
fields are about twenty acies each ; Sir Charles advanced 
six per eent. on die expenses incurred by enclosing and 
fencing. The expenses stated in the preceding instancea 

are 
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»e those incurred from the outset of the business to the 
signing of the award, and may be termed the public ex* 
penses of the measure, in opposition to the private ones 
ivhich tndividialSy landloidi, mmt alto experience ; sueh 
«• fencet and buil^nga» the former if done at the public 
<Mies have been, are a heavy charge ; and the latter in 
many instances, such as an outward allotment, are much 
more so, and yet it appears from the preoedlog obser- 
vationt on Conmngum, the advaataige is cqoivilcnt 
to dietn* asamning a moderate advance and kfge cxpen* 
eesr The fences on the new enc'loBtim, cost 36/. , 42/., 441. 
per chain, of four rods ; they consist of some two, some 

• 

three rails on each side a bank (there is no ditch, only a 
alope) on which ia seta double row of -quick; if two lalla 
the price ia 36^. if three 4ir. to 44s. Tht reader will have 
observed that an faierease of produce In com is stated In 

most of the parishes here mentioned, but in some of 
them the degree is not mentioned, 1 made this inquiry 
generally, and found the prevailing opinion to be about, 
a fourth of former produce; now aupposipg the avenge 
produce of the open Md of the county to be per acre,wheat, 
5 Co. ; barley and beans, 6 Co. ; pease, 5 Co. ; the pro* 
duce on these lands when enclosed must be, of ^heat, 
6c. ib*i barley, 7 cab.; beans»7 c. ah.; peaaCt 6cf 
lb,; Mr. Vancouver writes, the aven^ produce of 
enclosed lands, exceeds that of open field, taking the whole 
county,as under, wheat,3 b. i p.; rye,3 b. ; barley, 15 b, i p, 
oats, lb. 1 p. ; pease, ih. i p. ; but if a single instance be 
adverted to, and a comparison made between the parish 
«>f Childersley which is enclosed, and HardwIcke which 
b open ; and which parishes consist of perfectly similar 
soils, and are divided only by a hedge-row, the excess of 
the produce in favour of the enclosed will appear infinitely 
more abundant 

WhcAt 
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Childerslej ' Hard\?iche Excess of 

•. c» b» . .y b-. • . , c. b. 

Wheat* 6 9 •.•'•«*.«v4 o ..•••••*•••«;• s 

Barley.. 9 O .4. ^. 4 % 

Oate 9 o., 4 2 -n 4 « 

Peaseandbeans 5 o...' s o 3 o 

It may perhaps be said, that if the open -field course be 
abaadoned, and*the Norfolk one (which is recommended) 
be adopted, although one fourth per acre more will be 
grown, it being only on half the breadih instead of on 

two- thirds, less corn will on the whole be produced ; 
in answer the opinion is, that the half will produce a 
fourth more than the two- thirds, from the introduction 
of artificial grasses and turnips, &c.' &c. to do so, the half 
must exceed the former produce on the' two. thirds in the 
degree shewn by the following statement j thus 
■ 

c. b. p. 

One acre open field. Fallow produce o o o 

^ . Wheat, ditto j o O 

^ . . iParlex, ditto ....... a 

* , In three years } |i o q 

^ per year...- 3 2 % 



Say ........ 330 

Add one-fourth* which ft Is supposed ^iil 'be * 
grown on these lands, In addition, in consequence 
of enclosure ••.,i.«.4«*.^>»^* ..^ o 3 3 

; ' • • . > . ; ; . . * • - 

, Total .....4 ft 3 

, Tho 
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The future annual produce will then b« after enelosure 
4 c. 2 b. 3 p. per acre ; now to obtain this under the 
NoKolk system, the produce must be in four years, i8 c, 
^ b. i»hich perhaps inay )be appordoned thui : 

c. b. p. • 

Fallow, (turnips) o o o * 

Barley n 3^ o * 

Clover 000 . ' 

Y^heal 7 o. 9 

' )n four years ) 18 3 o 

f . ' 

' A I > ' ^ 
U . 

That the^ products will i)e grown, many may doubt, 
but that the new rents and prewnt eapenf^es require them, 
none will ; for assuming (for a lease o\ fourteen years) ip. 
^ an average price per Co. for barley, and 30^. f t wheat, 
imd the value of^lovcr to be cpnsmncd on iht prcm <;cs 50?. 
(ft ought not to b^ set*at mdre, when the freciucnt failings 
and tHe profit on* Itt «pplfoation, depending on marl^eu, 
ice. &c. are considered) the value of these products wUl 
be per acre per annum^ 5/. lU* H^* thus. 

Fallow 000 

Barley, 11 Co. 3 b. at 15*. per Co. 9 6 3 

Clover) value £arm — — a 10 o 

^hciat, I Co. atjo;, .-^ w 10 o 



In four years * 3 , 

J[»cr year ^ " H 
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Thti comitiQBiciitions citod appear to warrant the con* 
c-usion that enclosures benefit private property (in fee- 
' simple) and church preferment ; but that the advantage 
to lay impropriations is doubtful; this subject requires 
consideration. For every five acres of great and snuUl 
tithes of arable land^ one acre of it has been given as a 
compensation. This acre has been variously appor- 
tioned ; taking it for granted that the division which was 
acceded to by the respective parties in the parish of Bot- 
tisham, (and which division made a part of that act J was 
foir, it may perhaps be taken as a datum on which tm 
calculate. In that parish nine- tenths of the acre were 
given for the great-tithes, and one-tenth for the small 
tithes ; hence the nine-tenths ought to be of the same 
annual value, as the great tithes of the five acres before 
enclosure ; now these y/etc stated to me to be 3;. 4^/,,. 4i«» 
4f. &/• and 5^. 4d, per statute acrci. ^erefore the great 
tithes of five acres, at these rates amounted respectively 
to 16;. 8</., i/., i7. 3J. 4d, and i/. 6s, %d. ; nine-tenths 
of the acre must in consequence be of the annual value 
of these several sums taken separately ; to be so, the land 
most be worth per aere; ih ar« i/. 5^. iiJL an<l 
%U 9#* 7i^. for if from each of these sums be deducted 
one-tenth of them ; the remainders will be equal to the 
former tithes of five acres. The average tithes before en- 
closure at the rates here stated, will be found to be 41. . 
^ per statute acre, and the average rent here stated also 84^* 
per acre, and they are equivalenttoeach other | thus. 

Five acres of tithe at 4x. 4</. per acre X I ,S 

Nine-tenths of an acre of land, at 84^. per 
acre (barrii^ a fractioo) • . 

Next 
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Nest Itt us compuce tbie pioprietor'ft former profit > sup^ 
posing him to have occupied the tithes, and that which 

he will probably reap from the occupation of the land 
given him in lieu of them^ wiih the result indeed of which 
eomparifony it may be said neither the commissioners of 
enclosure nor the public have anf concern; (they have 
only to consider the value to be let), it does not however 
on that account, the less affect the individual. Upon 
making a calculation with a renter of tithes in the county 
(a man of judgment and integrity), we made a probable 
profit of a/, od. per acre,* by the occupation of tithes. 



• Thui t 

Dr. One acre of tithes gathered* Cr. 

To rent 4 4 By oiifr>teatli of anoual pro. $,4* 

Katei 5f« in pound on duce of one acre 9 o 

4f . 4i#. say on 5«* i 3 iC ^* 

Gathering 1 o via. Fallow 0.0 a 

Carting to market a bu. Wheat 5^ Ccatjoi. 850 

at €d. per Co. 3 o Barley 7 Co.at ijt. 530 

610 In 3 years 13 10 o • 
Balance, profit a s Per year 10 ) 4 10 o 

9 e Tithe 090 

9 o 

K.B* No charge is maSe for thredihig» ai the straw is not 
valued in the pfodttce. The product and expenses were fixed * 
by the gentleman who assisted me in the calculation. The charge 
of IX* per acre gathering is made, that being the annual charge^ 
It. 6d. being the charge on the two-thirds usually cropt. 

That IS. 6d. per acre on the land cropt, is expended in gather, 
ii^ tithei in this county, was thus shewn to me by a tithe-ga. 

thcrerk 

« 
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debiting the account Vf'nh 4t. 4^. rent, (the avcngfe a» 
above stated) this consequently is equal to los, imd. on five 

' acres of tithes; now the probable profit on the occupation 
of ninctcnths of an acre of land given in the lieu of 
five acres of liihcs, debiting it 24*. per acre, ithepbovo 
average) rent, (eqital to 4/. 4^. formeriithea), ca»>nothe 

' presumed to prove more than lai. 7</. cquirf ta i4i. per 
acre» that is, 10 per cent, (in addition to common interesr), 
on a capital of 7/. per acre. The quesrio i then is, whe- 
ther this extra profit by the o<ciipati«i of the Und, ia 
sufRcienr to meet the c«penfc« to wbicb the piopiietor 
must be put in buildings which will be necessary to oc- 
cupy the land r AiK thcr mateiial consideration i>, that the 
property in question (lay impropriations; is grdnicd in gene- 
ral for twenty*one yeara,thc expenses therefore roust be ciil- 
culated on that nnmber of years, orvon such part of as 



therer. Sijppose the extent, crop and fallow, 1000 acres, an4 
jtwo-thirds anoually <:rqpt (the usual practice) viz. 666 acr«, 
call it 670 acres, the expense of gathering would be i#. ^<L jcr 
acre, on these ^70 acres, thus « 

Thiee tithing men, at 5*. each per day o 15 o 
Three carters at ditto o 15 o 

Foot pitchers and stacking men, at ditto i 00 



.1. 



> 'Etfpeneet per day 
Continues about is days 



Incidentals . 

# 

Total 

ta 670 acresi is tt« 6i* per acre* 
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the lease may have to run, as the proprietor's Interest in 
it may then be at an end ; under these circumstances 
ivouUt it be advisable to lay out any considerable sumf 
The requisitn one is perhaps only the cost of a birn^ 
itable, Sic and a cottage, if it be farmed, off hand»'* 
otherwise much more Is it not probable that the fine 
on renewal would increase in pioporiiun lo the money ex* 
pended in building<:,as well as in proport on to the improve* 
-ment made on the land. Suppose the proprietor to let, 
and that hia ^former tkhes were 4s» 4^. per acre, he most ' 
do it at 24s. pet acre, to have an equivalent, and he tntist 
also obtain an additional rent, equ^l to 'he interest on ca- 
piial sunk in buildings. X^uery. What interest should be 
obtained on money laid out tipon estates of this naturt ? 
:It is to be ivared» such as will require a laigerent. It 
appears that the following (as far as we have compared 
them) are exjuivaleiitto each oiher. 

Land worth to be let o 18 6 to a former tlihe of o 3 4 

Ditto I ? if to ditto 040 

Ditto I 511 to ditfo 048 

Ditto X 9 ji to ditto 054, 

Mr. Bunn of Bprwell, thioik^ the pvesentrent of the 
great tithes is more than the rent of the allotment .would 
be, unless the fen were added ; Mr. Jonathan Page of 
Ely, Mr. Cooper of Islcsham, Mr. Jiart of SwafFhamp 
think directly the contrary ; these gentleonen are all renteia 
of great tithes in their respective parishes. Having regaHrd 
tfien to advantage by giving tithe of arable land for lahd,- 
it may be doubted wlicthcr tlicre be any great inducement 
to lay impropriators to go into enclosure, unless allot- 
ment should be let at a very high rate; but where 
there are pasture and feiii (af well as arable}^ place his 
* . allowance 
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allowance for these to the account, and he may perhaps on 

the whole have a handsome compensation ; of pasture 
there is generally, I am told, given the lay impropriator 
three-fourths of an acre for eight acres of tithes; of fen, 
three-fourtbi of an acfe for nine acres of tithes, viz. for 
great and small tithes arc given one-eighth of pasture, 
and one-ninth of fen ; out of these the viear has oiie*fourth* 
It should also be remembered that many allotments of 
arable of similar quality to those we have been calcu- 
lating upon, as averaging Z4s. per aere» to render an 
equivalent for. tithes^ have been let since endoswrcy from 
951., 30X., 35/. &c; &c. per acre, whether a saffidentquan- 
tity to give a larger average than 24s. may be doubted. 

Mr. Damton, of Babraham, thinks that laying lands 
Into severalty, is preferable to enclosing them by fences, 
the expenses of which he thiniks greater than the advan* 
tage. Mr. C. Pemberton, of Cambridge, has found cot- 
tagers much benefited, and their comfort greatly pro- 
moted, by land being let to them ; he has let from three 
to five acres to each, and on rent day they meet him with 
chearfulness and gratitude, their money in their hand. 
This gentleman advises the allotment to the poor under 
an enclosure, to consist of a general common for their 
cows ; a piece of pasture to mow, and a piece of arable, 
thus the cow will be provided for in winter, as well as 
In summer. 

Mn A. Young writes, (Annals, v.43). ** Cottenham in 
Cambridgeshire has very extensive fens, some thousand 
acres which arc constantly under water in winter. They 
have 1500 cows, besides dry stock and horses, they mow, 
sedge, &c* for winter, and hire land at a distance* The 
rights of keepmg several cows, (fore or six the informant 
fliought), lets at 9/. per year, thb shews the real value 

of 
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of these commons in their present state* yet a surveyor 
.would be knocked on the h^, that went 4^ere with a 
view to enclose." ** At Waterbeach are three commons 
of »5oo acres, and at Landbeach 1500 more ; they call 
loudly for enclosing, and proposals have been made to the 
rector and Bishop of but without success. 

Mr. Vancouver writes, ** the laying the intermixed 
property together, and in severalty and enclosings 
appear to be indispensably necessary, as previous steps 
to the general improvement of the highland part of the 
county. To this measure, a few have given unqualified 
dissent, but they were flock-masters ; others have con* 
curred under certain limitations ; but the mass of the 
larmers are directly for the measure. Mr. Vancouver 
attributes the disappearance of the rot in the sheep, in 
enclosed parishes in this county, to the effects of enclo- 
sure ;'he says the lot has desolated the sheep-walks in 
mdkt of the neighbouring parishes, whilst in Childersley 
and Knapwell, (both of which are enclosed] not the least 
' shadow of the disease has made its appearance." As to 
the effects of enclosure on population, and the condition 
of the poor, 1 found the more general opinion to be, 
that they were favourable to both, and the extracts I have 
made from Mr. A. Young, who appears to have given 
this subject his particular attention, warrant this conclu- 
sion, in short this measure has so great a majority in 
its favour, that it may safely be taken for granted it has 
advantages, else how account for its rapid progress under 
the general cry of toolaige, and the equally general opi* 
nion off unnecessary expenses. There is no doubt wer» 
the expenses reduced, and expedition in the execution of 
the business secured to the concerned, all objections to en- 
closures would vanishi and the measure would become ge« 

acraL 
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neral. • The expenses and delay^ notwithstanding they be 
in the end repaid, do not sit easy, not only from their 
weight, but from the idea that tl cv are unnecessary. Lest ' 
gentlemen, solicitors, com riissioners, 5cc. &c. should ima- 
gine I mean to cast a reflection on them, I beg to dis- 
claim any such iniention, I only (as is incumbent on me 
in the Mention of this work), faithfully report what I 
heard in the county ; I am no judge of their charges, and 
do not therefore presume to give any opinion on ihem ; 
I am equally ignorant of the justice of the complaint on 
the score of delay, and therefore do not censure it; I 
have greater pleasure in testifying 'that as a hy impro* 
priaft>r under an enclosure in the county, I have tfo rea* 
son to join in the complaints I have represented as being 
general in the county on this subject ; on the contrary, 
I have no doubt, but the parish I have alluded to, the 
^practice of the solicitor and commissioners, (Messrr« 
Pemberton, Dugmore, Stone, and Treslove)* was such aa 
became geotlemen of their abiUty and le^peeCability. 
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CHAP. VII. 



•tCT. I.-^TII.I.i6V« 



PLOUGHING is done on light soilit and tn tlie fent 
t>y two, and in some Instances in the latter^ by three 
liorses at^reast; on heavy soHs (up.lands) by three and 

sometimes bv four horses at length. When more than two 
horses at length are used, a boy is also employed to drive 
them* From tbreo^fourrhs of an acre to an acre is a day's 
work in the uplands and one and a half acre In the ha* 
They plough very fleet; deep ploughing is reckoned de« 
stiu».tive to ** white land^.*' LnrJ llirdwicke, however, 
has tried it on them, and foiind no evil from bringing 
np the gault, (the substr 'tnm of these lands). 

Harrowing and rotlimg^ Nothing peculiar in the method 
of performing these operations, except that in the fens 
rolling is often done b> the roller being drawn by a boy and 
pushed by a man, expense 6^/ per acre ; in harrowing the 
boy generally leads the horses instead of driving theoau. 
•Ridgos.^The lands, br wheat are generally laid on four 
furrow ridges ; for soft corn, on stetches of various sizeSp 
generally about two rods, on stiff soils the stetches are 
•* upber,'Vhich, says Mr. A. Yi ung, (Annais, v. ^. p. 139J, 
•* is the most excellent '.vay ofall others ofviaying wet 
aoilt dry, if the furrows arc kept free from w^ter/' A 
singular opinion fur a Suffolk fiirmer : I should add he gave 
it thir^^onc years ago. Stetches are said to be upset when 

they 
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they are considerably higher in the middle of them than 
in the furrows ; this form is for the purpose of surface 
drainingt the furrows being intended for conductors of 
the water ; one efiect i> visible, that is, tfx> much straw 
on top of stetchy and neither straw nor com on the sides. 
An opinion prevails that levelling these stetchcs, (which arc 
also called high backs,") even after ditching, enclosing 
and draining, would be injurious^ as the tops (now a deep 
8oil|) .would become tliin and poor* Mr. Leworthy's (of 
^ Hauxton) lands were all high backs,'* tbey are now levels 
and he found only a temporary injury. The fens are al- 
ways ploughed level. Mr. Wedge, of Wesley-Bottom, 
(on a.yery light soil}, has his stetchcs contain an acre, 
Ibrthe more easily seeing if his men have done a day'a 
work. 



SECT. II.— FALLOWING, 

« Is practised through the county with very few excep- 
tions, which are on what is called (in consequence of 
■tudi exemptions perhaps) every year land/* The fol- 
low has fottr eaiths, viz* at Lady day^ Midsommer, after 
harvest, and seed earth ; harrowing and rolling are moitlf 
given after each earth, if the land be cloddy. 

Sir Charles Cotton's steward^ (a Suffolk farmer), thinks 
fallows necessary at M^dinglay. Although they bteak up 
whole and hard^ they slake and become ouHildst upon the 
first tain/ Mr. Francis, of Childersley, is of the tame 

" opinion. His fallows are often had before the first plough- 
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ing them ; never ploughs any thistles, &c. Uc, in ; ploughs 
Drst time in. spring, or -so late as May. Mr. Wedd of 
Trampington thinks fallow should lay whole all winter, 
even if intended for turnips, and that the first ploughing 
should not be later than May. Dr. Nasmith says, ** fal- 
lows are very sparingly introduced in the Soham hus« 
bandry. I believe- on an average not so often as one 
year in six ; hence their crops are remarkably foul. The 
soil is the best in the district, and the husbandry the 
worst." Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, calls fallowing a '* bar- 
barous system and that the best crops are produced 
where it does not exist; viz. where the course is beaim, 
wheat, and barley, (see Chap, on Course of Crop- 
ping.) Rev. Mr. Lcworthy, of Hauzton, never £illows» 
and gets better crops than those who do. Mr. Lawton, 
of Wisbech, gives the first ploughing to his fallows before 
Christmas, gives seven or eight earths more, says he caxuiot 
plough too much, and lays on manure about Midsummer. 
Mr. Edes of Wisbech also, gives the first ploughing imrne* 
diately after wheat sowing, and lays his land on the ridge. 
\ met many fen farmers who were against fallowing 
their lands, because it made them too light,'* there 
are, however, many who say that qbjection does not exist* 
Mr. Damtdn, of fiabraham, gives the first earth between 
Michaelmas and Christmas, contrary to the usual ci^ 
torn of giving it after barley sowing. Many would give 
the first earth in autumn, were it not for the winter-feed, 
which they would lose by it, and which feed they reckon 
valuable* Mr. Lane, of Carlton, gives the first earth in 
autumn; upon my observing that the autumn ploi^ghiog 
would as^* in destroying the black grass they answered^ 
«• We don't mind black grass.** No experiment .on the 
subject on this chapter. 
Camb.] h sect. 
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SECT. III.— -COURSE OF CROPS* 

« 

I J/, In »ptn Jield, 

Thb common open-field course is fallow, wheat, bar- ' 

' ley ; upon the stronger and more valoablc soils, and where 
pease and beans are cultivated, the following courses are 
observed, (preceded by a fallow, with the exceptions 
noted). 

At Wichin— Wheat, barley, barley. 

At Soham—Wheat, barley, beans or pease; or wheat, 

beans, wheat, beans. 

At Ely— Wheat, barley, beans and pease, barley ; or 
wheat, beans, wheat, beans. 

At Chatteris— Beans, wheat, barley. 

At Waterbech Wheat, beans, barley, or wheat, bar- 

At Stretham > Icy with clover,then ''^bastard fallow^^ 

At Over J or wheat, barley, beans, wheat. 

At Littleport— Wheat, barley, beans, barley or wheat, 
beans, barley. 

At Mepal— Wheat, barley, beans. 

Mr. Young (in hts Annals) confirms my notes on the 
cropping of the above parishes, and reports the following. 

" At Fulburne— Wheat, beans, or pease. 

Two or three miles south of Ely — Wheat, beans, 

barley." ' 

ETersden and Kingston— Wheat or barley, then oats or 
beans. Again, barley, grasses, mown ist year, fed 2d year, 
then wheat. 

' At Upweli, ^C'-vFlax, wheat, hemp, wheat. 

At 
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potatoes instead of barley or beans. 
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At Whittlesea 
At Witcham 
At Haddenbam 

Fore^ as these courses are to every idea of modern 
hxmiog, and clearly as they carry their own condemna« 

tion with them by their products, there arc numbers of 
farmers who still retain the opinion that the lands will not 
in future be made more productive by the introduction 
of turnips and seeds ; in spite of this opinion, however, 
rents are advancing, so as to warrant the conclusion that 
the hirers expect much greater produce by some process 
or other; and that merely laying each one's occupation to- 
gether will obtain it, is hot easily to be believed. Under 
the field^system it is almost universally allowed the lands 
•re impoverishing; Mr. Wedd, of Trumpington, never- 
theless is of OfMnion, that the present mode of culti- 
vating theocmnty is very good and suitable to the soil/' 
• Surely the acreable produce from the present field-system 
warrants a suspicion of its defectiveness. If the adoption 
of courses of crops in which turnips and artificial grasses 
nay be introduced, do not give, a greater produce than 
hitherto, a lamentable disappointment Will ensue where 
enclosures have taken place, course of cropping 

should be adopted, the skilful will soon discover ; that it 
should not be the modern and improved one of Suffolk, 
(called the Norfolk husbandry) I found some Cambiidge- 
Aire farmei|{ of opinion. Te give two instances. 1 ac- 
. compftnied one over the lands of three as modem farmers 
. at any in Sufiblk, and of as high repute ; he was told their 
system, and the expected produce from the crops he was 
shewn ; he appeared to think they dealt in the marvel- 
lous, and returned home with as high an opinion of his 
own husbandry (the common held) as with theirs. The 
larm of du« gentleman (well:, managed, admitting the 

H 1 system 
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system good) afforded a striking proof that some defect 
existed in bis plan of cropping i for, with an appearance 
of corn crops when I saw them (in the grass) that would ' 
cause a Suffitlk famicr to expect io Co« per acre of 
wheat, he e<rpected, he told me, (and he was a clergyman} 
little more than half that quantity. Another Cambridge- 
shire gentleman, (a land valuer, Sec. Sec.) was lately in 
the cenffe of Suffolk, and pronounced a man who is there 
eitteemed a remarkably good farmer, a very had one ; 
•ucbis the force of pffgodice oc attachment to practices 
ofearty life. 

In encJoifd uplands, and uplands in severalty. 
The Norfolk systcm(turnips, barley, clover, whear,j is prac 
tised on many of the turnip soils of the. newly enclosed 
iandsy andoo those newly laid into severalty, and with 
. great niccesi, from the abundant crops of artificial graaies 
(chiefly red and white clover, and trefoil). These |»1amt ate 
largely cultivated since enclosing, though not always in 
the Norfolk routine, and have jusiified the expectations 
enterts^ncd of them. I met, however, a few instances of 
'the open field course having been retained since eneloeiaf. 
The Rev, T. Brown, of Connington, though he has va- 
ried a little from it in his practice, believes no other can 
be adopted which will grow more corn ; his field course 
was I St, fallow ; 2d, wheat or barley ; jd, oats or beans* 
This gentleman does not look upon clover as anyacqui* 
ikion on the newenclosniies (soils similar to 1^) ; he grows, 
tndeedt a little for sheep feed. His course since enclosing ; 
1st, ftidiow ; 2d, wheat ; 3d, tares ; 4th, barley ; 5th, 
beans, (with clover for sheep feed, which must be off in 
the following spring, in time for making the fallow for) 
6thy wheat. Mr. Brown thinks clover, hegg^ lands, and 
caooorages twit cb. I found otben in the county of the 
same o^iuon* If it stand for two years, (asic often doo) 

it 
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it then goes oiF, and is succeeded by twitch ; but if it stand 
" for one year it will prevent twitch* 

Mr* Wedge, of Westley, whose lands are in aeVendty, 
crops thus : turnips, barley with seeds (fed and white do* 
ver, and trefoil) for two years, wheat, barley or pease, 
or tares, fed by folding a piece at a time, then wheat ; 
his first course after paring and burning his lieath, is 
wheat, turnips, layer without a eiOp, to continue, the 
seeds,red clover, Dutch cIoTer,trcfpil,aiid hay-seeds; mows, 
apart the first year, and feeds a part by folding a piece at a 
time ; intends the next year it should stand till the seeds 
will shed,then to feed it with sheep. Sows his layer just be- 
fore barley sowing, but recommends after that time, as 
there is dangisr of frost in the former season. Mr. Wedge 
has also had the following eoutae. ' Pare and burn, 
wheat, turnips, barley and seeds two years, wheat, turnips, 
barley \ and this course he contends is the best of aU, and 
founds his opinion on experiment and observation ; he has 
remarked that the ashes woric much greater improvement 
when they lie spiead for some time before ploughing in. 
In his wheal crop this year there are three preparations; 
fiist, pared and burnt in the spring 1799, and the ashes 
left spread and exposed to the weather till wheat sowing ; 
second, pared and hurnt late^ and the ashes left in heaps 
till wheat sowing, and spread befbie the plough ; third, 
pared and left so from the season preventing burning. The 
cfop varies greatly, the best by fiur is )ilo> x, the next 
best No. 2 ; and No. 3, is in comparison so inferior as to' 
shew the immense consequence of burning. Hence he 
concludes it is much better to leave the ashes much 
longer thaq can be done if turnips be the first crop, but - • 
be further remarks that the turnips after the wheat are much 
superior to what they are on one earth after burning, wbich 
he attributes not only to the ashes being turned in too 

soon^ 
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toon, but to a deBciency of tillage for that rQot ; and a| 
ft great crop of turnips is of much consequence^ whatever 
the system, he thinks that the means of securing one^ 
ought in the first instance to be attended to." (Annals, vol. 

40. A. Y.) The more general practice in Mr. Wedge's 
neighbourhood, on the late sheep walks, is» pare and burn, 
and take as much corn, and as quickly as possible. 

In Carlton— (Rev. Mr. Lane), turnips, barley, tares, bar* 
ley, or pare and bum — turnips, barley, barley. NiB. Se« 
cond barley good ; or, tares cut or fed, turnips, barley, clo-» 
ver, wheat. Mr. Lane finds clover more certain a£ter the 
second barley, than after the first. 

Coton— Mr. Casbome, tares, vrheat, tares, barley, clo- 
ver, wheat ; if clover fail, substitutes beans or pease. 

At Elm — Flax, turnips, (same year] or cole fed, oats, 
wheat; or flax or oats, if flax then turnips or cole fed; 
oats, wheat, cole-seed, beans, hemp, or oats. 

Leverington and Farsondrove—Oats on fiag-oats, wheat, 
cole fed. . 

Outwetl-^Hemp, hemp, flax, turnips, oats or hemp ; or 

hemp, hemp, flax, wheat, hemp, oats or barley. 

Wisbech — Flax, wheat^ beans^ oats or wheat, (Mr. 
Lawton). 

Wimpole— ist, cole fed, barley, clover, wheat. 

dd, Fallow, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

3rd, ditto, ditto, beans, ditto or turnips. 

4th, Tares fed, wheat, barley, fallow., ' 

5th, Cole, barley, pease, fallow. 

6th, Crop and fallow. 

7th, Cabbages, tares fed, cole, oats, beans^ 
wheat. 

■ 

8th, Crop and layer. 
Whaddon — Beans, fallow, barley, beans, wheat and 
layer, 

Mr. Beaumont'^ 
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<* Mr. Ueaumont crops also, fallow, barley, clover, 
irbcaty flowing seeds on half the barley, by which these 
courses divide the farm. If the seeds faily winter tares^ 
spring tares, then fidlow for wheat" (A. Y. Annala.) 

Long-Stow.—** Dr. Thompson's courses : fiillow, wheat, 
beans, barley layer two years. Oats or fallow, wheat, clo- 
ver, wheat, beans, barley layer two years.*' Oats (A. Y, 
Annals.) i could not procure the result of these courses,. 
Dr. T» having left the parish ^ his example has not been 
followed. 

Chippenham^** Pour, five, or six shifts ; four turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat, five add barley, &c. six add barley, 
6cc, but the clover mixed with seeds and laying two years." 
(A. Y. Annals.) 

Little Wilbraham^-Turnips, barley, clover* wheat. 

Weston Cdinlle, same as Little Wilbraham, adding tre- 
foil with the clover. Some here retain field course. 

Abington Pigots and Guildcn'^Mordcn. — Same as before 
enclosure,viz. ist, fallow ; 2d wheat ; 3rd, oats or barley; 
or 1st, fallow; 2d, barley; 3rd, pease or beans. Mr. A. 
Y. observes, ** this is an extraordinary fact." (Annals.) 
V Babraham— Colonel Adeane, on lands esteemed foul ; ist, 
tares fed by sheep ; ad, turnips fed by sheep also ; 3d, 
barley and layer ; or ist,pease (on layer) 2d, tares fed ; 3d, 
turnips fed also; 4th, barley and layer. Mr.Darnton, of this 
parish ist turnips ; ad, barley ; 3rd, clover and trefoil i 
4th, wheat or pease ; if wheat, then tares, for crqi, if 
pease, then wheat. Mr. Phipps, (at Bourn-Bridge) ist, 
tares fed ; 2d, turnips or cole fed ; 3d, barley and seeds ; 
4th, wheat ; or, ist, turnips ; 2d, barley ; 3d, seeds; 4th, 
wheat or pease ; 5th, tares for feed i 6th, titrnips. N.5. 
Sows the pease every third furrow. , 
. CbtUiinlty. *f Mr. pranpis ; xst| fallow pr cole fed ; 
od, barley ; 3d, tares ; 4th, wlieat ; or, ist, fiiUow ; ad, 
wheat and clover ; feed cloyer in spring after the wheat 

is 
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is off^ and sow oiu on one mth ; success {fsit. ApSn 

fallow, barley, clover, wheat ot fallow, barley, fallow, 
wheat ; does not repeat clover oftencr than once in eight 
years. His cropping after burning ; is* ist, cole fed ; 2d, 
barley; 3d, rye; 4th, oats and clover; 5tb, wheat or 
cole, barley kiyer. Rev. Mr. Leworthy ; ist, cole for 
crop \ 2dt barley ; 3d, wheat; Mh, tares ; 5th, tares or 
clover ; if tares feed them, then wheat. Sufficient time 
has not elapsed since enclosing many of the parishes, to 
ascertain the advantage of the newly adopted courses, but 
no doubt is entertained by the generaluy of persons, of 
their superiority over the old field onea. 

In fins. 

The perfection of fen husbandry is to be seen at Thor- 
ney, undtn the direction of Mr. Wiag, whose management 
is 80 superior, tiut it is to be lamented his jurtsdiatlon 
as superintendant of draining and embanking, does not 

extend over the whole level of the fens. His cropping pro- 
cess is : pare and burn, and spread the ashes immedi* 
ately ; ist, crop, cole fed by sheep ; 2d, oati ; 3d, oats or 
wheat; with either, layer for as long time as it remains 
foCML The layer ray gnus two bushels, white dover dgfkt 
or ten lbs., and on lands not liable to be flooded in 
winter, one sack of hay- seeds, six or seven lbs. of rib- 
grass, seven to ten lbs. of white clover, a small quantity 
of ray-grass ; 01^ the latter lands, the seeds are sown oo the 
wheat." 

Occasional variafiotts* 

xst. Sow red clover with first or second crop, feed it, 
or mow, sow wheat in autumn* 

and. When the wire- worm is suspected, sow cole-seed 
two first years, wMch is an admirable practice, and tends 
more to destroy that insect than any other known by Mr« 
Wing. 

3«^f 
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3rd, Lay down with cole seed the year after the second 
crop of corn, sowing the ray-^ass and bay-seeds with ' 
the cele» feeding it in the winter» and sowing the white 
clover in the spring : this method has been found to an- 
swer extremely well. 

4thty, Lay down without a crop of corn^ this esteemed 
a good plan. 

^thly, Sow one bushel of ray-grass^ with first crop of 
corn, for sheep feed in winter, it causes the land to plough 
stiff, and makes it more adhesive. 

Mr* Wing writes as follows to the Board of Agri- 
culture. ^ 

On the convertible system in the management of fen 
lands." 

*^ The f<4iowing observations on the convertible, syu 
Urn of management of fen lands, which with the latest 
deference are submitted to the honourable Board, are 

founded on an attention to facts, and the experience with 
which a situation of most honourable trust and confidence 
wherein the writer has been «lung placed, has furnished 
him» aided by authentic documents, and the infocmation 
of his immediate predecessor, comprising the result of 
attentive observations for at least half a century. The 
district which has been the object of their care, contains 
about forty thousand acres, the whole of which may be 
called iat land } there ar^ intermixtures of high and 
permanent pasture, but at least thirty thousand acres may 
be deemed ^convertible land. Of the whole forty thoor 
sand acres, about one half has more particularly engaged 
the writer's notice, though with the whole, and with the 
interests of individuals throughout the whole, he has 
, horn time to time been acquainted and connected. It 
ia about thirty years since a system for the management > 
of thb description of land was first introduced, before 

which 
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wrhich there was not any that could be called such ; a 
strong prejudice against the plough under any management, 
prevailed amongst the great proprietors ; and die general 
practice of those who were unrestrained^ was to crop the 
lands as long as it would produce any thing, then to let it 
be overrun with twitcli (or couch) grass, to which all (cn 
land is prone ; and after it had rested a few years to 
break it up again, paring and burning it without care 
or discretion. The use of grass seeds was then so little 
Icnown, that on their introduction on the establishment 
of the system before mentioned^ and^for some time after, 
Ihey were the ridicule of the old fen-farmers, nothing \n 
their opinion being so desirable tor either grass or hay, 
as twitch (the triticum repens). Their rents, rates, and 
taxes were then low ; their ideas confined, possessing but 
little, and not being ambitious ; to avoid expense watf 
their chief object. From the fen land not permitted to 
be ploughed, nothing was experienced but poverty and 
disappointment. Twitch and goose grass (or clivers), were 
the general herbage ; the rents were unpaid, the cattle 
unheakhy, the inhabitants few, and the occupiers of the 
land continually changing without property, hope,tirex* 
ertion. These are facts too well known to the wxitefji 
from his situation, and from such unerring records as he 
has officially become possessed of. But it may be unne- 
cessary to descend to particulars, further than to shew 
what was the general state of the fens, previous to the 
introduction of the convertible system,' and the nature and 
good effects thereof, in the management of those lands. 
The system is as follows : 

About onc-thiid part of such of the land as is not 
reserved for permanent pasture, is permitted to be ploughed 
in each year, taking in^o the account both cole and corn, 
the remainder U kept in a succession of grass and tillage. 
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Tii^^t y.ear— Pare and bu|-n for cole seed, (the d^pth ploughed 
for burning being about one inch and an half ;) to be- 
fpi off with sheep» which will in general fatten lix or 
seven -to an acre ; hoeing it has of late been introduced 
tp great advantage, but noT set out so thin as for turnips. 
Tiic most approved season for sowing cole, is any time 
in the first fourteen days of July, and it should be sowed 
ifi the evening of the day on which the land is ploughed, 
in which case ic hardly evier fails to grow. * Unremitting 
attention should be paid during the time of burning, and 
the ashes spread as soon as made. From neglect alone 
proceeds the land taking tire, which has furnished objec- 
-tjons CO the process, but it may always be prevented by 
, proper care. Second year— ^atSy for which they usually 
plough about three inches and a half deep. Third year 
Oats, barley, or wheat, (ploughing about one inch deeper 
than before), with which it is laid with grass seeds For 
^ve, six, or seven years, the longer the better ; the q|ia- 
lity of the corn being always found to be superior In 
proportion to the length of time the land has been an 
grass. Beans, turnips, &c. have all been tried, but htic 
not been found to answer. Produce of oats, from six to 
seven quarters an acre, weighing nine stone a sack of four 
bubhels, or thirty-three pounds each bushel. Wheat, 
from three to four quarters, but of which little compa- 
ratively speaking, U spwn, weight, sixteen stone, a sack; 
or lifty-stjt pounds a bushel. The broad cast is the 
prevailing husbandry ; dibbling wheat is sometimes prac- 
tised but not SQ generally as might be wished on account 
of the saving in seed ; in other respects it does not yet 
fppear here to have any advantage over the former mode, 
the expenses attending it being more ; and from obser- 
vation and comparison on the produce at harvest, not 
greater than from that sown an4 managed in the ordinary 

viay. 
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way. If an objection should arise to taking two crops of ^ 
com successively after cole, it may be observed that fen 
land will not bear much Stirling. A fallow, by exposing 
the soil to the sun and air pulverizes it, and destroys 
that compactness so necessary to fen ploughed land» an4 
to obtain beneficial cole, on a fallow, you must manure ; 
this tends to lighten the soil, to encourage weeds, and to 
cause the succeeding crop to be too luxuriant and too 
abundant in f^ag or leaf ; of course the grain will be thin 
and light, and the grass seeds which are usually sown 
with that crop (the second] will . be choaked and smo- 
thered, and by this method the grass land would be de- 
prived of its full quantity of manore, where it might be 
employed to much more advantage. Nothing lightens fen 
land more than frost, nor is more injurious thereto, and 
to wheat sown thereon. In the spring after a long frost 
it is customary to trample wheat, with men, as elosel^ 
as possible, the expense of it is about 41. an. acre, and 
it is found to be of great utility. The grass seeds usually 
sown on the inferior or low fen lands, are rye-grass, 
and white clover, two bushels of the former with eight 
or ten pounds of the latter on an acre ; on the higher, or 
sadi as are not liable to be flooded in the winter, of 
high land or good meadow hay-seeds, one sack, rib grass 
or narrow leaved plantain six or seven pounds ; white 
clover from seven to ten pounds ; a small quantity of rye- 
grass ; ail which the tenants themselves provide, and 
indeed no expense is spared by them, in this pari of their 
business. On land of the latter description, a wheat crop . 
is thought to be the most favourable for the growth ef 
the grass seeds, the land so laid' down is fed the first 
)^car with sheep, the second it is manured ; but if mown, 
not till after the grass is cut ; it is then occasionally fed 
and mown^ until it, is again uken up, and undergoes the 
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course before mentioned, of paring and burning for 
cole, for sheep feed, taking two crops of corn in tbe years * 
immediately following, &c. &€• On some of the high land 
partSi red clover is sometimes sown with tbe first and se» 
' cohd crop, and either fled or mown the next summer, and 
wheat sown in the sutumn. Some, when the wire^worm 
is suspected, sow cole-seed the two first years afcer break- 
ing it up, which is an admirable practice, and tends more 
to the .destruction of that noxious insect than any other 
that has come within the writer's knowledge; others laf . 
their land down with the cole-seed the year after the sc«* 
cond crop of corn, sowing their , rye-grass and hay. seeds 
with the cole, sheep feeding it in winter, and sowing the 
white clover the next spring, a method which is found 
to answer extremely well ; and some without a ao^ of 
corn, which is esteemed the best mode for tbe seeds of 
any. It is frequent too to sow rye -grass, about a bushd 
«n acre,) wkh the first crop of com, for sheep feed in 
winter ; which causes the land to plough stiff, making it 
more jidhesive i but these are only occasional variations 
of the genera) system. Experience shews, and the writer 
has with veiy gfeat sadsfaction convinced himself thei«of» 
&at oti every time of taking up and horning the land, the ' 
quality of cole for feeding sheep is not deteriorated, but is 
as good as that obtained at a former period, and that from 
very old land, unhealthy, and apt to kill the sheep put 
upon it ^ it is also worthy of pbservatioa» that by no othtr 
mans hitherto used, can cole of equal quality, or eveti 
that will fatten ^eep, be preeiifed on ftn land ; which 
being the foundation for all the ensuing succession for 
crop and grass, the necessity for obtaining good, may ea- 
sily be conceived : indeed the so doing is >the grand de- 
sideratum in fen«farming. Such is the present convertible 
style in the management of fen lands, no part of which 

apjpean 
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appears defective, it h attended with no difficulty in M 

execution, may be continued for ever, and the land kept 
in a constant state of fertility, requiring no other manure 
than that, which it is in itself fropi time to time capable 
of producing. The good effects cif it are, that the rents 
have been progressively more than doubled, and that such 
an increase of population, prosperity, the various kindtf 
of cattle, wool, and of animal and vegetable food has'ari* 
sen^ as to give to the country where it is established, which 
before was depressed far beyond its due level, a degree of 
importance and resp)&cubility» which ftfw .of the like ex^ 
tent, exceed^ or perhaps equal." 

To compare Mt. Wing's practice with that df otheri, . 

1st, On lands of the first quality, as stated by Mr. 
Vancouver ^ pare and burn, cole for sheep feed, oats, 
wheat, oats, wheat, colet seeded and layer, sometime the 
layer omitted, then oats, layer. 

. 2nd, Lands of the second quality^ by Mr. . V.;il«> $ 

Pare and burn, cole, oats, oats, wheat, cote fed, oats 
and layer. Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, gives the following 
as the more general cropping of the fens. Pare and burn, 
cole, fed or crop; more generally the former; oats ov 
wheat, oats or Wheat again, for: four, five, or six years suc- 
cessively, then hiyer for three to six years. 

Mr. Scott writes as follows to the Board of Agrieultufe 
on the management of fens : ** To convert coarse fens, 
moist moors, aquatic mosses, and very rough low grass 
•lands into tillage ^ and afterwards ipio fine, rich peem»- 
nsnt pattttie ; such lands should be ploughed, burnty sown 
with cole seed or some other ameliorating crop, and a crop or 
two of grain, and artificial seeds, having been previously 
well drained. All low lands that arc intended to* be 
burned, should be ploughed in May, or at least as early 

In 
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kk the year, as the lurface is tafficientiy dry to betr the 

horses to draw the plough ; because such lands give a 
much better opportunity for their being burnt and sown 
#kh coIe*8eed when ploughed early in the year, than 
when they are ploughed late in the summer. But la 
wet seasons, sooner than miss a crop» fen farmers somep 
times plough for cole. seed, as late as the middle of June, 
or even the beginning of July. With respect to the thick- 
ness of the furrows designed for burning, they should al- 
ways be ploughed as thin as they can, without balking 
any part of the land ; and they are -sometimes plough- 
cd, where the surface is even, and the sward tender 
as thin as one inch, or an inch and a half in thickness ; 
but if the surface is very rough, uneven, and tough, the 
surface in general must be ploughed much tliicker, or 
the plough will miss more than half the surface. How- 
ever, the rougher, coarser, and more impregnated the sur* 
fice is wkh Uie roots of rushes, reeds, and aquatic rub- 
bish, the less injury the land will receive, from the. 
furrows being ploughed thick ; but where the land is too 
sofr for hordes or oxen to walk upon, or the surface too 
rough for the plough; such bogs should be pared with 
a turf spade, or rather with an instrument made on pur- * 
pose. Respectif^g burning, as soon as the sods are suffi- 
ciently dry, the farrows or parings should be placed in 
.heaps. In fens, the labourers or servants make the heaps 
for burning commonly about two feet, or two feet and a 
half broad, and about twenty inches or two feet high^ ; 
and the instrument, they are mostly made with is a strong 
hay fork. As many balks or spots will unavoidably be 
missed by the plough, especially where the surface of the 
. land is very uneven, some heaps should always be placed 
. on such patches, and tbe sward thcx9 will be burned, as 
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well as that wfiicfi yns ploughed. In thefms, smrfir* 
mers have introduced a cheap instrument drawn by a horse, 
to heap furrows for burning. After the heaps are made 
mnd are sufficiently dry for burning, the persons who sec 
Ibe to them generallf begin in the evening, for such fuH 
ham best in the night,- and thef always begin to flf« 
' those heaps first that are on that side of the hin<i that is 
farthest from the wind, because the wind then wafts the 
smoke from them ; for if they were to begin to burn on 
die windward side th^ would be almost smothered with 
eleods of smoke. And as soon as one row of heaps fa 
OR fire, the persons who manage the burning, carry fire 
with their forks from those heaps that are burning, and 
set the next row on fire, and so on, till all the heaps arc 
in a general blaze. In dry weather the heaps burn very 
furiously, the fire soon consumes the vegetable furrows, 
ptnrfciotis aquatic seeds, and ' many injurious insects ; it 
^provides also aplenty of the richest aslies to matnire the 
land ; which when spread over the surface seldom fails 
to produce an extremely luxuriant crop of cole-seed, 
which smothers such weeds and seeds as had escaped the 
bonwig* As this piodigious bulky crop is ^ways eaten on 
die gioundy it a«H»ingly enriches the lands, and leavea 
. it in a fertile atate, for a crop or two of grahi and, at^ 
tificial seeds. If such surface should again, through such 
a breach of banks, or mismanagement, acquire a sour 
mmgdt it may be burned again with cate, not only with- 
•at any injury, but with gmaier advantage. ■ There is fen 
koA in tiiiB parish of Chatteris, thai has lieen ploug|hed 
mid burned seiFcral times, that lets this spring at three 
guineas per acre, a plain proof that ploughing and burn- 
ing a few times, with good management does not 
ii^iire die land. And many other spedmens m%lit he 
paimed out in the lens, where the land haa beeii nally 
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in^fo^cd hf lining ploughed and burnt s^eial tioMs; 
but where lund has been ploughed aod burnt from time 

almou immemorial, and the tenants have ploaghed the 
furrow deep, and frequently permitted tlie fire to burn 
the moor much loir^r tkui.the laod.w^ ploughed^ and 
hwe repeaiod -such bumiiifs very often, tl^efeare instan* 
ees where the surface is lowered, and the land greatlf . 
injured by such barhaious burnings; nevertheless, it is 
not burning in a proper manner that injures rough, sour, 
aquatic swards, but burning them too fre^iieatiy and too 
deeply ; for burning rough fens» aquatic mooes and hqg^ 
' ^ce or twice in a proper maQoer, is certainly the . mott 
txeellent mode of bringing such rough surfaces and moory 
swards into caitivation. I he heaps of ashes ihuLild al- 
ways be spread aboMt the land immediately^ because if 
the weather be hot «nd dry^ and the ashes not speedily ' 
«psciMl> thie file pften bjirns too decfly under the heap«bot- 

.fomsy and matenally injures' the land/ The instrument 
used in the fens to spread the ashes about the land, is a 
piece of board about eighteen inches long, and ten or 
twelve inches broad: the top corners of this board are 
« little loandedi aofd the bettom .edge is thinned, and a 
hole is boared into the board about thp .middle^ and a 
stick about five feet long, and as thick as a small fork, 
is fastened in the hole. With this simple cheap instrument, 
the ashes are drawn or pushed about tlic land very expedi- 
tiously* When labourers take the work they Mve commonly 
about five shillings per acre» for heaping the furrows, 

. burning the- heaps, and sprejidiqg the ashes. Immediately 
after the ashes are spread, the most prudent farmers plough 
the land to turn the ashes under, and prevent them from 
being blown away ; for it is a great loss to have such 
valuable manure as the ashes are, blown into the dikes, . 
CAMB.J I ditches. 
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ditche^y tad •dMuiH.* And wheo the Istid Is llias ftou gh ud 

over, and the ashes thus turned under, about Midsimuncr 
the farmers sow their cole-seed (rape-seed), and rejoice if 
they are favouced with the appearance or comifiCDcement 
«f niii abonK the time when die teed is wm. But if 
•the eole-lKed dOee iMtt coitie i^er the €nt«8iii- 

ing, the farmers ever again. Th^fen CumcM very 
tjniformly sow about half a peek <rr a gallon of cole-seed 
to a statute acre; of late years, some of them sow a 
iqtiaiter or half a pound ef turnip «eed, ^ith ihie half fedt 
of cole-Md on an am, and it answrn wupy «eU« cnpto* 
leially if the eole*seed ftiisses growinig. HSb^ilMflfthA ift fife 
fens and adjacent high land cole-seed is isown on fallows, 
swards, and stubbles, without the land being either burnt 
or manured, and the eiops are siMetlMNW very good. When ' 
the seed is sown, MMfiie farmers onljr ttkm a liglft tdlisr 
wer the land and eover the eaed^ Mk itoan^ dimr « 
hurdle with bushes under it for the same purpose, and 
others draw a light pair of harrows with bushes under 
them, over the seed^ which covers it very properly. Re* 
'^pectmg the young cole-kjeed )^laM, thdjr ^My Heldem fe- 
quire either weeding or hoeing ; a plaritsi are Mine- 
times transplanted fVom thick spots to thin patches. When 
the cole-seed is a fair average crop, an acre will feed 
eight large Lincolnshire sheep, or a greater number of 
emaller sorts. The sheep are eommonly-ptit to th^ cole- 
ieed about the ilth of Oetoher» atrdhsnrcr libe^ to go 
' into the whole field as soon a^ they are turned in, because 
the sheep commonly eat the grass round the outside of 
' the fields, and then the outleaves of the cole»seed, and the 
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heart and stalks of the cole-seed last, A few sheep in a 
hundred sometimes die of the garget, when nearly fat^ the 
best remedy for which is bleeding ; but it is z coinmofk 
custom in tl^e fens» to slaughter such thecpf as soon as 
ever they are percefved to be afFected with tlhe disorder. A 
good crop of cole-seed will commonly sell for two guineas 
per acre, to be eaten on the land ; this year an average crojj 
sold readily for three guineas per aicre* After the sheep 
have eaten the cole-seed^ the stalks are often permitted to 
stand for seed, and will frequently produce rwenty.sik to 
forty bushels per acre, but where the land is designed to be 
laid down with artificial seeds for permanent pasture, the 
cole seed should never be permitted to stand for a crop of seed^ 
because such a crop greatly exhausts the land. If the be^ 
ino^es of cultivating this ^ most excellently ameliorating 
crop were adopted on all rough fen lands, rushy moors, 
wet mosses, and rough bogs in the kingdom, it would 
improve the land in a superlative degree, amazingly en- 
rich the tenants, and provide a miich greater supply of 
inuitoii and meat, at tlie sesisbii of the year when it is most 
wanied ibr ttie great inetropolis, and all the country tnar- 
kets also. It is therefore much to be lamented this most 
excellent crop is not more generally propagated in the 
united kingdom. The fen farmers are certainly backward 
in other branches of agriculture^^ but in the culture of 
oole-seed, in wliichthey Have long had the most ^mn- 
sive practice, they certainly excel most other farmers in the 
kingdom, perhaps in the world. The most common place in 
England for raising this crop is in the fenny counties- 
When the cole-seed has been eaten on the groundy espe- 
cially after a falToWy the fine fen moory soil is in a 
most rich fertile state, and never fails to produce a pro* 
Jigious crop of any grain that is sown upon it. Fen 
farmers commonly sow oa^ (hve bu^heli per acre), on 

1 a coli^ 
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cole-seed fallow land^ the next after t|ie cole*>seed, and not 
only obtain a veiy heavy crop, but abundance of grain, 
for the produce, is seldom less than eighty-four bushels 
per acre, and frequently more. About Wisbech and 
Well, hemp is frequently sown next after colc-sced ; and 
the produce is generally forty stone and upwards per acre^ 
but hemp is too exhausting a crop for any land designed 
to be preserved for permanent pasture. Now that oatt 
•ell so well, the bulk of fen farmers sow oats the Qrst 

year after colc-sccd." 

I heard oi the follow ing courses In fen : 

At ff^bitiUsea. Pare and burn; ist,'Cole fed, and some* 
times then seeded ; sd, oats ; 3d, wheat ; 4tb, wheat or ' 
barley, and seeds from five to ten years. Another: ist, 
cole; ad, oats ; 3d, wheat and layer, four to eight years. 
On foul land, ist, fallow; 2d, wheat and layer. 

At Elm, Pare and burn; isc, cole fed ; . 2d, oats for 
two or three years; then layer for five or six years. 
Again (Mr. Saflbryj, pare and burn ; ist, cole fed ; ad* 
<»ts ; 3d, oats or wheat ; 4th, cole ; 5th, oats and layer, 
viz. clover ; 7th, wheat. Again, not pare and burn, but 
1st, fallow for cole ; 2d, oats and clover, then v;hcat. 
Again: pare and burn ; ist, cole fed ; 2d,oats ; 3d,whcat; 
4th, cole ; 5tb, oats \ 6th, layer, for five 3rears, if good. . 

Chippenham* Pare and burn ; ist, cole or cabbages for 
sheep ; 2d, oats and layer. M.B. The cabbages succeeded 
wonderfully, and were verv valuable, double the value of 
cole or turnips on land the most adapted to either. 

Chatter ts, Mr. Fryer on /en worn out; ist, colefedt 
and with the cole grass seeds^ feeds the cole in about 
three weeks after sowing, keeps feeding close all summer, 
gets excellent layers thus. Again ist, cole ; 2d, oats ; 
3d, wheat and layer. N.B. Finds layers often smothered 
by the corOr 
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H^ihech. (Mr. Lawton) ; ist, cole fed closey and with 
it harrows in layer. The layer will be fit for feeding 
the May-day in ne>:t year. 

Mr. Edes pare and burn; 1st, cole fed; 2d, 3d, 4tli, 
oats; ^tb, layer. Again: ist, turnips} ad, barley ; 3d, 
clover ; 4th, wheat ; W|th great $access.] 

Sohdm, Mr. Wedd recommends pare and burn ; 1st, 
cole ; 2d, oatti or spring wheat ; 3d, ditto and layer. 
Again, 1st, cole fed ; 2d, spring wheat and layer. 

Little fFiiSrshanu Pare and bum ; sst, cole ; 2d, oata 
or barley, or wheat ; 3d, ditto and layer. 

Mr. A. ' Young, (who has been over every inch of the 
fens), gives his opinion on the husbandry bpst suitable 
to them ; thus, 

'*.The best system for the fens may be thus described. 
' Safe and bum for cole, pare thin as possible with the 
Ftench pl<Migh, and sow cole upon the first earth, a ^al- - 
low one ; feed the cole with sheep only, then sow oats 
twice on one earth each time. Then muck for cole on 
two earths or three, according tq circumstances, feed the 
cole with sheep, then 8ow oats and lay down for three or • 
four years as the seeds remsiin ; suckling ray and hay 
seeds, then pare and bum for cole. The common prac- 
tice is to lay down with the secaiid or third crop of oatSij 
after the first breaking up ; but three crops are too much, ' 
and exhaust the land. By laying down with the second 
crop, after die first breaking up, the land is not brought 
into suficient tilth to have rotted the . roots of the spon« 
taneous growth, which would be apt to vegetate again, and 
damage the sowing grassrsi in order to destroy such we-ds; 
laying down is postponed till after another crop of cole 
and oats, by which means the seeds will last longer.'* 
Mr. Young is silent on cole-seed m^, and . on ray.grass 
ft§M^ two articles of extensive cultivation in the fens ; 
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it may adso be retnai^^d tliat t\xc precetjii^ cwi^s of 
cropping do not shew, tha^t ewn^n ip<^ipc is to 
by down with the aecond or third crop of oat^ after th^ 
first breaking up," as Mr. Youn^ observe^ ; it appCf^ri 

many more crops arc olten taken. ' 

Fin layers. 

At Wtditcfh Ray- grass one bUshel, white clover seven 
lbs. red clover, seven lbs., rib grass five lbs. (N.B. Rib. 
grass is called al&o lamb's tongue.) It is said water will 
not kill white clover^ it wiU red* Another : ray-grass onl]^ 
'two bushels; stands for seed and layer, remaina four years, 
t^ien burn again. 

At Wisbech. (Mr. Waudby). Ray-grass, one bushel, 
white and red cloveri and rib -grass together, twelve lbs. 
disapproves of ray-graas siydr/ but wbeie it . ia sa sown, 
shpuld be ipoifii. first jmi^x seedf fed second ypar. I£ 
ataiids for seed will not remain above another year, and is 
then sometimes mown again for seed. Mr. Edes. Red 
clover aod rib*grass, or lay^gc^ss, only two bushels ; when 
it is generally seeded. 

Ai ff^aitrbmbn Ray-gi^, two bushels, Dittch cl^yver^ 
seven lbs. 

At Liitlepsrt, Ray-grass, one bushel, Dutch clover, red 
clover, rib-grass, each four lbs. Another, ray-grass one: 
bushel, Dutch clover and rib-grass, of each half a busheL 

JU Ckfiitms. (Mr. Scott sa^a). The fon comnufna. 
after having been ploughed theee or four years, arc laifli 
down with red clover, white clover, (Dutdi. clover, or 
hpney- suckling), trefoil, (or black nonsuch) narrow leaved 
plantain (or rib-grass) of each three lbs. and one bushel 
of cleui ray-grass. N.E two bushels of high land hajp* 
seeds ate prefevred to theobe bushet of nqr^^grafs. 

AtShh' 
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MEhn, (Mr. Safory.) Ray.gfiwaM IkaAejii irititf 

clover, ten \hs., one or two lbs. red clover. 

At S^ham, (Mr. Wedd.) £U>!-gras^ Dutch clov^x^ 11:4 

nmuf* Hay^stedi, rib-grass» led aad white clover, 

and ray .grass. 3efi Mr. Wing.'% (qC thit j^fl^sbj Is^J^^r^ 
705 and. HQ* 
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pABFi«ATloi|r« Tillage in open field ; fallow of four 
earths, after two or three cropi^ spring , com. In uplands 
. in severalty, or enclosed, where seeds have been intro- 
duced ; wheat is generally grown after clover, on one 
learth ; otherwise, as in open field, after fallow ; or after 
heanf or pease, on one earth. On heath lands, wheat if 
loften the first crop after breakiog up by paring and bum** 
^igonlen. Wheat is sown on one earth after two or three 
crops of oats, apd is put in in spring as well as in autumn, 
Mr. Leworthy of Hauxton has had wheat after tafes, but 
did not |ucceed| though he muckpd tor the wh^at.* 

, J^Simurf^ In uplands, lay on (at sped time and plough 
it in), eiglit to tei| lo^ds (60 bushels per load), of muck, 
having beipn thrown pp in yard, or carried to ft hill ' and 

« Mf.. . Vefld PA l<M| at ilobani ; ^s^ {>lou|;hiaf( ai|dbun|» 
ij^g S s gyring wh((a^ 

turned 
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turned "over ; this if after a 'fallow, and sometimes also if 
after a crop or layfcr. Sir Charles Cotton of Madinglay, 
folds for Tfheat after fallow. Mmy farmers use oil dust 
for this crop, eight to ten bushels per acre, at 31. per 
bushel, sow U at the time of sowing the wheat ; is snp* 
p^sed to last only one crop ; if- season piovt dry-does no 
good even to that, and it thought by many fanneis injurfons 
to land. N.B. 1000 cake wHl produce 88 bushels of 
dust. Rev. Mr. Lane of Caricon, folds and top dresses 
all his wheat he can. 

Rev. G« JennynSy folds his clover land wheat imme* 
dtately after sowing it, and gets better crops by that, than 
by any other method. . 

Mr. Mortlock of Abington practises the same. Soot is 
often sown on wheat, it is found to check the wire -worm ; 
many farmers believe It an absolute preventative to the 
effects of that insect sodestmctive in the fen ; about twenty 
bushels per acre are sown. When (in the fens) wheat is the 
second, or more than that number of cro|M after burning, 
it is mucked for. 

Sifts. In uplands red. and white, of the former Bur- 
well produces a quality miich esteemed and used not only 
In this county, but in many others. Of this wheat and 
of the prdcess of getting what is wanted for seed, the Rcvl 
Mr. Turner, rector of that parish, thus writes to Mr. A. 
Youpg. *• It is the white lands wluch produces the seed 
wheat which is in great request in the north, on account of 
its becoming ripe much sooner than any other seed that ia 
sown, and consequently maizes an earlier harvest in a Cold « 
climate. This wheat bears the highest price in the mar- 
i.et, and is threshed as i.uon as it is got into the barn«^, * 
that is, it is only topped out, not threshed to straw, an4 
the sheaves are cie^ up ?gam, itfnd laid up for some time 
before , they are threshed iigain ^ straw, w that ie ia Hic 
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rfpest and best part of the ear From-whifch- the seed is ob- 
tained in the eaply threshing. The rcflson why this wWte' 
land wheat i'; so beneficial for srscd, I Immbly think is 
owing to the saltpetre with which the sjil is impregnated 
ariRing from the white stone underneath it, and yvhat has 
confirmed me in this opinion, xi» that my Iioute Is boiit 
with the same stone dug out of the pits, and* the walfv 
in damp wr^.hcr, arc always wet with saltpetre, and pro* 
duce a gieat deal of moisture after frost." 

Mr. Darnton of £abraham tried white wheat but did not 
succeed. • ' 

Mr. Francis fit Childerdey, grows grtat whcat^ndgecs 
fen bushels per acre more than of any other sort. Spring 
wheat is grown in great qiianti'ics in the fens. Mr. Wcdd, 
9t Sol^m^y had this yt^r S3 actesof it, this sort succeeds 
generally with the fen farmer. Rev. Mr. Lewofthy, of 
}latu^Ofl» newoL changes bisseod oE any gnrtn t he' atway# 
sows tail" wheat, and never dresses it. ' ** Mr. Ground^ 
of Whittlcsca, and his father, for sixty years together, 
have never changed their seed-wheat, except from fen to 
Upland, and from upland to fen; and to- (his day have 
been as free from blacks as the crops of any other farmers 
VKhose practice varies.; the mana^ment and produce of Mr. 
G. cqu:il to his wishes." (A. Y. Annals, 44 j Thisplm 
of Mr. G. is almjst general in his parish. Mr. Shep- 
herd, of Chippenham, ai#ays sows ordinary seed, and has- 
tucceeded eqpial to. thoaci who hawe.iised the best. MK' 
- Ffyer.pf Cliatteriaihif had a moat. striJdag confirmatloit-oC 
the doctrine of Sir Joseph Sinks on die s«bfe«t of se«it 
wheat; Mr. F. had a crop 50 bad from mildew that his 
workmen would not accept it for the cost of threshing 
it, nor vouid any stock eat it; he cut the ears df< this 
tvbrat:into two pieces, and* dibbled a piece intcKev^ bole, 
he had ft great f top and of evcelleat quality , 

At 

I 
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At Burwtll they never change their seed-wheat, exeepc 
•ome few who are teqspted by price, to sell their Qwn» 
and boy cheaper. 

At SwafFham (adjoining parish to BurwcUj they change 
frequently* 

Pnfmr»t*m ued, Mr. Wedd, o£ Trumpingtony dretsci 
' liis wheat in the usual way, preparing the mght before 

wanted, enough for the succeeding day's use. Mr. Hart, 
of SwafFliam, washes in pure water, uses one lb, of salf 
to one bushel of wheat ; then limes it, 

Mr. Houlton, of Weston Coville, uses lime after hav« 
ing watered the wheat in Boi^ay water, never washea 
in pure water, never had burnt wheat; is a fonner of 
long experience, 

Mr. Wedge» of We^tley Botfonii Unies and washes, but 
does not salt.' 

Mr. Ingle, of Little Swjitfhan, washes only, never ha4 
spnut for twenty years. 

Mr. Treslove, of Trumpington, thirty gallons of water, 
twenty-eight lbs. of salt, boil them an hour, add half 
lb* of arsenic, boil all together half an hour, steep tha 
wheat in this. 

Qu99it'tty of seed. On uplands, two buslids ; oft fom^ thcof 

bushels per acre. 

At Abington, Mr. Mortlock three bushels. At Hars- 
ton> Rev. Mr. LcwKtby sows less seed than his neighbours 
by half» andiis sme he geta as |pod oropa as they, and 
gita as/a// A piemt^ Rev. Mr. Laae, of Carlson, piafivi 
less seed than the nsnat ^otity. Mr.' Dafnlon, of\&« 
braham, prefers a full seed. Mr. Wcdd, at Soham, lesa 
than two bushels of spring wheat ; if early, sows less. 

Mr.Edes, of Wisbech, qne bushel, drillcdat nine iochcsu . 

Time / S^emn^j. Autumn, Qicto^r fnd NovamA^or; 
Spring, March aiid i^irU.. . 

. J . ' Mr. 
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Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, prcfcjs early fowing, 
bas ha4 repeated proofs of its superiojrityt he ^awA 
me a remarkable one, where only one intervened 
between the sowing the twp adjoining piccet Rev. Mr 
Lane, of Carlton, is against early sowing wheat, says he 
always gets much more from late sowing, the later he sowa 
the less stmw he gets, but the more corn. Mr. Darntoi^ 
of Babrabam, sows earlier than his neighbourst and thlolEt 
he has an advantage over his neigjibours, on an average 
of years. Mr. Wedd, at Soham, has ^own spring whea^ 
in Aprii, and autumn wheat in Decembei*, and has suc« 
cecded i but prefers earlier SQwiiigi 

Hnuputin, On uplands generally broadcaatt ploughed 
in on four-farrow ridge ; do not wish to jiave land 

fine at sowing, because it is then apt to bind. Mr. Lewor- 
thy, of Harston, dibbled one bushel per acre of spring 
^eat an old pasture, OO one earth in February. ; 

twenty-iive )}iisbels pes a^re^ Mr. prefers dibblix^ 
wheat on stiflTsoihiy and bTO d pas tU ig on otbetii> Mr* Edes» 
qfWisbfech, has (in fens) dibbled and drilled wheat, but 
• prefers the latter ; drills at nine inches. Mr. Darnton of 
Babiab^yhas dibbled wheat, but did not think, tlie ad« 
Kantaga sufficient to ind^iee hi«i t^wpeat the pinicti«^;h« 
liai alsQ dalkd idH»tat nkwJMies:; Iwt d^otdvn 

■ p .t ' i* " ■ ■ jjn 1 1 ^ ti n . m il t . ^ ^^ mwjm^ 

• Mr- W^d^e writes to the B^ard of jl^culture on thi^ 
si^ject' ** I must mentioa that oq the ist day of Ai|gust,which 
wss the day I began to sow rye, I sowed iui acre of wheat, 
nrhSch i^st by ikr the best of any I had that yesr ; it was ^iflte 
fiiee Iv^RioiUeWy and I have fMiad \ff experimaA^ Ibr waamf 
years, that sowing early and pretty Shicfeis.lhe.only. way.-lt 
BTfiveat wh<;%J ir«iii»aM|4«w^" (Com.>Y» 4). , 

Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, writes, (also to the Board). « All 
loamy soiled grass lands thst lie low on a clayey substratum, will 
bring excellent wheat if sown early in the spring, when a bushei 
will do as well as twobusheU in autumu." (Com,T^4)« 

tinue 
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ttnue tt. He thinks \t improves the sample, but that it 
(\6cs not increase the produce. Mr. A. Young writes on 
Mr. Dariiton's drilling. ** Mr. Dainton has found the 
drill better ihan broad cast for all corn, when seeds are 
not' to be sown, but is clear that it is disadvantageous if 
eloper, &c. kc. are to be raised ; the last year (1790) los^ 
his ctopemirclv hy trusting to it, but draws his conclu* 
sion not from that experiment only, but from orhcrs. ^ 
"Wherever lie sov/s seeds of any kind, the corn is broad- 

^ cast. lie is cf cninif n that if the whole farm is under 
6Mf it would reijairc more horses than if under broadr 
cast. His diillcvl wheat this year is better thanbroad« 
ca'^t in the s?»me field, hut both have lost plant greatly, 
^ Annans, v. 18. p. 226). Drilling wheat is practiced by Lord 
Ha'rciwi lif" nt Winnpole, when the land can be got in 
afdet for it, distabce nine inches, and supposed to beat 
bread- ca«t. Mr; Philips,of Bdurn-Bridgei has drilled wheat 
afnd dis'contfhued it, as have many of hia fielghhours. Why- 
Mr. P. ? ** Bccr'iise vve could get nothing from it. ' Mr. 
Wedge, of Wcstiey Bottom, says " drilling will not do, our 
lands are nM good tnottgh and the corn thus depo. 

, Sited wili *not shade ihttm enough. Mr, W, approves 
drilling on heavy good l^nds. Profeasor Harwood, of 
Bartlow, is of the same opinion, Mr. Shepherd, of Chip- 
penham prefers the drill to broad cast, and assures me 
beats it. Mr. Waudby of Marph, drills fen lands with 
wheat, and approves its xlistancci six to nine inc|\es. 

An opinion prevails that drilling white landa wouk) 
not answers they require too much seed to be deposited 
that way. Rev. Mr. Hicks, of Wilbraham, says that dib- 
bling gives less wiisat than broad-cast^ Utt of bettei: 
quality. • ■ . ' • * 

Cuhun while growing, Hoelltg by the best farmers^ but 

far from the general practii^, crops ^re therefore gene. 

ralljf. 
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.rally foul, though after complete fallou'. Where plant 
js too thick, rake wvh a drag^ rake such as is used for 
nking stubbles. Mr. Darnton, oi Babraham,,did ootl^oe 
his drilled wheat ; his reason is it would have let .in the 
drought, and have mode it subject to root- fall. Mr. Edcs, 
of Wisbech, hand hoes, and horse hoes. Rev. Mr. Le- 
worihy^.of Hauxtoq, hdrro\^s his wae4t in May with very 
heavy harrows drawn by four horses, tecih of harrows 
only three inches asunder^ and cutting six. inches deep^ 
succeeds so well, intends continuing the practice; but 
r?coiiin.ends doing it in March. In fen if much frost,, 
during the winter, the wiieat is trannplcd in spring by 
men (three or four) abreast, price 4f. per acre. Mr. 
Darnton, of Babrahani, used to feed his whc^t, ^»tis syrc 
he suflered by it. 

HarveJ. Reaped, and geiu rally by " acre men," vix. 
strangers (nnostly irishmen) who come over in large com- 
panies, and do that work only, is shucked in the .usual 
method. Do dc( cut e^rly. ... 

Produce, Five Co. per acre average of county. Mr. 
A. Yojng, in his account of average produce ot Great 
Britain," states tiv^t of wheat in this county, at .23^ bush* 
els per acre, (Annala, v. 36J. -Mr. Vamooovor states paco^ 
duce of higb-land. of county, at: 24 htisbeU ; «f tfen, a^f 
hiuhels per aCre. I could get no confitrtiation- of either 
Mr. A. Y.'s or Mr. V.'s reports ; it may be suspected 
my informatipn is nearest liic fact, if it be true, as Mr, 
V. states, that the opeti-field do not produce so much per 
acr^f.b);. three bushels one. pec^, as th««nci0Aed taodtdges, 
as the former Irendik exceeds the. latter iso DWHh. . * 

Mr. A. Young gives the following produce of wheat, i 

At Whittlesca, three to four quarters. At Islesham, • 
l| to 16 Co. At Coaniiigtoii . 29^ ta ^5 bushel$. At 

: . ;W»teik0^ 



lft5 fiwom ^movtr cvLti¥AtftD-*Wi»AT. 

WaterbMth five loads, (vi^ ^ bufthelB}. At Chif^- ' 
liatn before the enclosure, 5 Co. since & Co. 

At Soham, (Mr. Wcdd, 1805}, three to four quarters. 
(In fen). 

Stubbles. Generally ploughed in. Some few haotm 
them. 

Mr.DaniCoii, of Babraham, used to do when in business* 

Disorders, Here as in other counties, the mildew is 
t)reva!ent, and opinions on this subject are not peculiar to 
the county. 

Mr. £det» of Wisbech, thinks drilled wheat as littte 
liable tolt as brotd-cail ; tie always euta eirlj if he sees 
the mildew. 

Rev. Mr. Leworthy, of Harston, thinks it proceeds from 
drought in June, succeeded by heavy rains. In 1805, 
Kfr. A* Young put the following queries on thia subject. 

^mries, 

> 

ist> What soils have yielded the ctidpa mist affi^c:fed'b^ 
the mildew i 

2d, Have early or late sown crops sufFered nnost ? 

3d, What situations have been most expoted to it; 
Iqgh and ventilated oncs» or lon^ and shelteietf aXtit 

4th» ikve thin or tfaiekly sown crops escapiai iMt btet \ 
and thin or tliieli Ifom olher dreom5tances> drilling the 
fed worm, tic. &c. 

5th9 Has the use of old or netv seed beeii attended 
tritH any effect I 

6ihv If fwm your ofaaervKtlons you eoneetv6 tfid cao^^H 
to be atmospheric, of wbat sort ; late host; fogi\ scvcic 
or open wimers, tec &c. 

71b, Have crops on fallovi^s, or layers escaped tlie best ? 

Sth, Has manuring whetlier by lime, dM»;> ftUd, Ae* 
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9th, Have you made any observations on the barberry- 
' « bush as locally affecting wheat } 

iotb» Has there been any difierence from the sorts of 
^eat sown, bearded , redVwhtte^sprtng, Sec. ? 

iith, Has early cutting been found useful> and how 
early in point of the milk of the grain being coagulated? 

ji2th» What proportion in your opinion docs the late 
, crop bear to a common average produce i With any other 
drcttmstances you may think applicable to the inquiry. 

MK Wedd, of Tmmpingtoo, aiiswered these queries | 
thus, 

To 1st Query. "In general, gravelly soils have been 
ItKMt affected by mildew* To 2d. I think there cannot 
be a dbubf but late sown crops have always in sea^np 
'Sabject to mildew, been found the most injured. To 3d* 
The vaks of the highlands have been most damaged in sucii 
years as the last. To 4th. I cannot decide upon, but 
'rather think thick sown crops have escaped the best. To • 
5th. The old seed has proved most productive, but ^' I 
"apprehend not on account of its being old wheat, but 
being earlier sown. ' To 7th. In general, layers suffered 
the least by mildew. To 8th. Folded land has been 
most affected by mildew. To 9th. The land near the 
barberry is in g^ral evidently af&cted by the mildeW. 
16 rodi. I think the bearded wheat was le^ injured 
' lnildfer# last season than either the white or red wheaft, 
but spring wheat the least hurt of any. To nth. Karly 
cutting very advantageous when wheat is mildewed. To 
12th- i apprehend not more than two- thirds of a ci^^ 
Observations by Mr, Wedd. Wheat thsrt >r7as fed OBF In 
- tpring by sheep, uras more injuried by mildew thsUi lands 
not fed. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, answers Mr. Y/s qtfe- 
ties^ thus, 

lit) 
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. 1st. All . loose or chalky soils eacJuM, AtU 
cered, having been pasture, or sainfoin layers ; not Vmc4 
or marled, after breaking up were most affected, but ihc 
late season affords instances of general mildew, 2d. Late 
sown crops suffered most, but in many instancer the effect 
k general. 3d. All low and sheltered, - but in many in- 
stances general. 4th. .Thin. plants escaped best/ but many 
instances as above. See observations, ^th* I have iieard 
that (. Id seed has escaped in some instances ; but I tried 
several acres drilied in rows, alternately old and new ; 

• but found no other difference, excepting that of the ne^ 
vegetating quicker by six or seven days than the old. 6th. 
From my observations it does appear that«the eauses of 
inildciw are various, ^re chemical and meclianical, any of 
\vhich producing a very sudden change in the plant, a 
superabundant fertility, too ^apid vegetation from fre^ent 
showers and warm weather, eSthct qf these- eposes produce 
diseased luxuriance, and a consequent mtldfw^ as appeared 
the case in last Muy, daring tlw: trcq^nt rains ; for I 
observed that the wheats ia general never promised a 
more abundstit crop, (as- far as could be judged by their 

' appearance at that time), but from the beginning- oi that 
showery season, the wheats in general turned pale zod, 
unhealthy ; very cold weather, heavy fogs, late frosts, may 
by producing that change whi^h their different influence 
Is capable of, produce mildew^rbut more especially any , 
sudden change during impregnation, and after thct ffdm 
is formed ; by preventing that necessary .and regular supply 
of rutriincnt, which the plant cannot receive in a state 
of obstructed circulation ; it appears certain that the cause 
of mildew may happen during the months of May, June, 
July or August, but that it is not likely to originate in 
winter. From severe winters and badurard springs it 
fre(}U?ntly happens, that we cannot form an idea of the 

wheat 



Hflwtt eiop till the noddle of M^. Peiliaps a ievm 
winter, and backward spring, socoeeded by a rapid vege* 
tation, subject to be checked by the changes of this im* 
certain climate, may occasion mildew. Nor docs it fre- 
quently occur , that open winters produce mildew. 7th. 
In di^rent places the effect is quite the reverse ; but 
altogether I* think the wheataon layers the best. 8du 
I have long considered that the barberry bosh it certBm 
as to injuring wheat planted near it, but that the injury 
it sometimes produces is not simple, but compounded with 
other causes. I never saw a single Instance of wheat 
growiiig near a barbeny bush, not being injure^ more or 
less, r have seen instances of wheat not being injured 
after the bushes were destroyed, and where the oldest man 
(near 90) had never before seen wheat, but what was 
mildewed. On these lands I left two bushels as an ex- 
pertroent» the following efl^t and particulars were fore- 
told by the old man as hear as possible; in a semicircle 
of half an acre or thereabouts,' netf each bush the wheat 
turned quite black, the straw quite rotten, and not a single 
grain could be found a fortnight before harvest, which 
would vegeUte* ; in a line across the field also issuing 
out of this semicircle, the wheat was much injured, but 
least furthest from the bush ; the whole of the wheat of 
the field was injured, and weighed only 15 stone per Co, 
(14 lbs. to the stone). In the parish of Moulton, near 
Chippenham (but in Suffolk) Barberry bushes abound, 
near which wheat has not been aown for many years, the 
deeupiers having experieneed the ccrtidn eflfects. A si- 
milar instance may be found in Landwade, (induscoanly 
and near Chippenham also.) In the field of Fordham, 
adjoining l«andwade, barberry hedges, never escape mil- 
dew^ moie of less« It does fte^uently happen that all 
dAet com growing near these hfjfes^ is ajsoaftcted. la 
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the parish of Fettwell (Norfolk) a similar instance maf 
.be found of eeneral mildew from barberry bu&es.'so 
induce the occupiers not to sow any wheat liear them. 
. Mr. Simpson, of Nowton, Stiftblky Afr.*^^orlcc^gc,^of 

I;iglam, and Mr. James Slutter, at his Bury farm^ have as- 
..^t^red ii^c of the effects of barberry-bushes in the last crop 
^ |i^rly,si||ii)ar^fo ]fhat I have stated, icth. Bearded ^d 
. wlute wbicat have escaped the best, the common red and 
. spring ^h^tis most injured. All my obMmoimtreM^ 
^ to red. nth. Early cutting produces the best grain, viz. 

when the grain begins to harden, but it requires a lonp;cr 
«..tii||e in the Af^d, or it will not separate from the straw. 




sheUeredy well dunged with good horse dung, drilled early 
. in O<:tober, at twelve inches, seed three bushels per acre» 
. Ittoely ho^^ weeded on the^ ist of ^Asl^t, shewed a 
u prosge^.of ,10 Co. per acre : qu that day fell a heavy rato 
succeeded by following showers, from that time this plant 
changed produce two Co. per acre, very much mildewed. 
. : ;tnd> Twenty ?icrc§ o^gravelly loam, high, dry, and opcn^ 
i. a.two ywt.lay^ of .white, ai|d ^^ellow clover, fed with 
. ^eep .cact .seatOfL and we|l folded before and a^er 



. lowing, dibbled at eigh,t inches, first week in October, two 
, bushels per acre, nicely ^hocd and weeded ; the same 6b- 
;.tervations as ^l^^t- 1st M^y* ^ ^'^^^i ^/cn 
-ior; eight »(mpb per.acrq, nfoduced two/Cot. ^r acre^ verf 
X 'mudi mildjeyiff^y. at, fdtich i^^the first. i|dj'lihir^^^ 
«i - acres of thin, stapled chalky loam, on a Sterile, yellow^ 
V chalk bottQm, a clover seed stubble, manured with ten 
bushels of rape dust |^|-e^ 4F^^led in with the wheat 
.^^at eight iiijjh^. i^ j^^^QVi^l^ in^^pctpjgtr^ three 
hutheb ^ seed per aciet.the land hi^h, <!lrjr, ijnj^ open« 

' mce^ 
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t^icely weeded* hoed,, ke* not so much mildewed as llie 

two preceding cases. "Produce three* 'Co. per acfe; 4nd 
.lbs. per Co. heavier. At the beginning of harvest this 

^ field exhibited a singular appearance, for certain small 
spots looked bright and were not mildewed ^, this ifidtfced 

..me to examine the substratum, and 1 found' di6Se spots 

^, dtnered from the general soil, a thick stapled loamy sand, 

^ on a gravelly bottom ; therefore suppose that the differ- 
,,eDce in the dryness or innate warmth of the siibsoilV oc« 
casioi|cd the escape from mildew, but when I ascertained 
that the whole of the parish suffered so generaDy/thit^tlw 

, difference of the times of sowing of the variety of malhures, 
treatment of lands, quantities of seed, &c. afforded no 
criterion by which to form any decisive ideas, I know 

^ not what to think on the subject. I find however by the 
information of others, that the above circuinistance %at 

^, f^f ^^^^^,^^f singular. In the adjoining i»r1sh of Snail« 
well, Ac mii<iew*was ^general, excepting only a spot of 
land of considerable fertility ; a haz,el loam, a southern 
aspect^ chalky bottom, low and rather wet, but open ^ 




, short, only tour Co. per acre. Two miles distant from this 
^ spot, Fordham-field, soil and aspect as similar as possible, 
^ exhibiting all the variety of times of^wing^ mstiiitretf 
^ quantic^ of seed per acre^ treatment oFlands to be ex* 
^j^ected^ where there are pinrhapt fift)^ dff&rent occiJflKrs^ 

mk the lands under common-field husbandry, all niildi 
^ with so little difference as scarcely to be imagined. In 
^ the adjoining j^rish to this latter ^Frekenham) the wheats 
^^^axe 1^ mildewed^ on the lightest and worst landsi** 'Go 
two miles further, io tteifngswell ; ^qiiite the reverse is tb» 
^ caaCf the whnts m Wiirst on the beu lands ; unless the 

^ ^ cihemiGal 
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chemical properties of the diflferent substratum of the 
different .soils (o which i have alluded arp more di&rent 
an their properdct than the aj^arance warrants ; w« h^m 
hpld quite the reverse eflbcts from the tame probable 
causes." (Annals, v. 43). 

Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, says wheat in fens is apt to 
be very " strawy and full of blacks." The wire- worm 
is a gieat enemy to wheat in fens, the lands in Landwade 
(similar to BurweilJ are particularly subject to the mildew. 
The rich lands round Ely are also very subject to it. 

Gleaning is a general evil in this county, and is un- 
limited, extending to every grain and without any regu* 
lattons» the gleaners going amongst the shocks of wheat, 
and following the rakers of soft corn so closely, and in 
so disorderly a manner, as to cause perpetual dispute and 
complaint. Dr. Nesmith,ofLeverington,thus expresses him- 
«elf on this subject. •* Querc. Would it not be worthy the 
« attention of the Board to consider how. the custom of 
gleaning might be to regulated, as to protect the pio* 
perty of the &mer, and to secure to the poor that por- 
tion of the grain which is necessarily left on the ground I 
A short act giving the magistrate a summary jurisdiction, 
0nd prohibiting the poor to glean till the land was cleared, 
iindet a penalty of loi^'orone month's imprisonment, 
And ^rolnbittne the ftrm«rlo turn any stock on thegrdund 

- - toT days a^p ft & clcircil, a penalty of 5/. to be 
ievied by distress, would I think answer the purpose. The 
depredations committed by the gleaners are very great, 
' aiii^ tb^ ^ndefiii^ rigHt which the poor claim of gleanin^^ 
' amoti^st - ihe' ^lealfes^ ' aikl even ^ dkiaoiq||t jOie g;svels be. 
Ibie ttni np, (for I liave knbwn HSh ^lk 'SHin^ied on)^ 
i» a scarce of perpetual disputes and dissentions. Such 

. . |m act mu3t be local, because custom varies^ but I belJeve ^ 
ihitH^gMlt tbc opefi^fieids of this^ county, the (custom of 
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ffitudng all grains is uniform. It would also be expe- 
dient to restrain the right to the resident poor of each 
pftrish ; ibr the want of such a regolatioii» the wheat crop 
at rnlmofl always cot too late; and carried too quidkly 

after being cut, because the farmer dares not trust 
it in the field, while the poor are perpetually amongst the 
ihcavcs/' 



^ : 

FkitABATlOv* TUlage» in open.ielda) bairlcy^aie- ' 
ceada wheat, two earths are given, the first before 

Christmas, laying the land unto the sietch j the second, the 
seed ear thy and seed ploughed in on heavy, and harrowed in 
m light soils. On lands in severalty and suitable to 
H^milH^hackf jbll^^.ttnan ,widi seeds^ th^ .or four 
^aiKCfas air gjhm 4 th^ 6rst before inrinter ^ by «ome, hm by 
the majority not till spring. Where turnips are not 
^wn, the preceding crop is usua)}y jpease|.^q'(es»j[>|[,^^eaQS« 
and two or t^ree ea^th^ are giv«^ > 

li^^yfminr Smm *y foiio^ijiiig 

.ypung, who thus relates tfecm,j . ^ , . , 

** Thirty-two acres of land, the sqils^ good barjey loam, 
deep, on a challt^^fept/^n^ B^.Bf:r5^,wff5 t^j^y/a 

Uito eleven dtyisifpii^ r.-^r.^fi ,1 I ,J , , 

Mo..i9Spijng tamt»aa91i»%49i^ ^ ? km 
7 Ho. 2» Spring taresy mowjn for haj^. 
NP'3i Spring tarssj secded| produce ^ve Co, per acre. 

• • N0.4, 
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Ijq, 4, Symmer fallow, four earths. 

5».f<^i^> >r(^,(l-<»st. Jumd-bqed. b^^ th^ 
^iilS;.y^^y..*<l'^ fit;^^ tune« the work was not done well, 
Pro4|ice .six Co. per acre. 

No. 6, Summer fallow, four earths. 

No. 7, Spring tares mown tor soiling. 

No. Winter tares, ditto* 

No. 9, Winter tares, seeded* 

No. lo, Clover fed. ^ . 

No. II, Clover fed and then seeded, produce six bush* 
els per acre, worth 2os» per bushel. The tares of No* 
X and No.8y worth 40$* pavieif Xwe earfhs were given be« 
fors winter ; except the tares, divisions mown green, which 
had one ploughing extraordinary, being stirred as soon 
as cut. All sown with barley in 1787, at the &dnie time, 
on one spring earth. 

lUsult* No. xo, wm the best of all. No. 11, was 
die neyt beat. Tbcse two elom divisioos pioditted e|g|ai 
Co. per acre ot barlef , and were- better thaH any nthar 
by two bushels an acre; Nos, I, 4? 6, 7, 8, equal ; and 
the next best to the clover ; no difference between spring 
and winter tares. No. 2, next. . Nos. 3 and ga^npl^ and 
. next No. The woirst about, four . Co. per acre* Ik 
1788, the field was snmmer fallowed. Manure seldbm 
any, unless the barley succeeds turnips folded, then it 
has of course the benefit of that operation. Mr. Mortlock," 
of Abington, folds for barley, whether it succeeds turnips 
or liot. About Harston»' oiUcake dust is tt>ttiH\mcs ilp» 
plied for this crop ; dght to twelve bush'els per acre, SQwfr, 
with the barley. Sir Charles Cotton, of Madihgley; dungs 
for this crop ten to twelve loads per acre. 

Sort. The common barley is in general use. Mr. 
Morilock of Abingtbii ioimt the barley ot the Jski 0^ 
tliftnet, and thinks it preferable to the common* It is < 

earlier 




IIARLIY. 

earlier. About SwafFham, a barley called StafliirdAIffe 
barley is preferred, it U grown at Wickin, (in this county,)' 
is forwarder by irtiie or tfti tlitii the barley of this 
county. Mr. Wedge, of Wcttley Bottom, ,sows an early 
barley from Shropshire, ft coines earlier into ear, andia 
more productive than any barley he knows of. Thebarlef 
• of the parish of Cottcnham is said to have a strong per- 
fume, but is only thf common sort. The Rev. Mr. Lc- 
worthy, of Harscon, cuts Ae bariey he intends for seni, veiy 
green, finds it (in . consequence as he supposes) V€pttm 
quicker, and is more productive.*" Xi BiiHl«Illnd Bwff- 
ham seed barley is changed every two years. """^ ' 
Quantity of seed. About three bushels per acre, the 

tl'^; ' dn^^ i< wwn. Mr. Mntlodc, *f 

Abington, sows one ^o. 

Time of sowing. March, till middle of May. 
How put in. Broad cast generally. Mr.' Wmton, of 
iftfeham, has drilled bartey at' nine inches, but discontU 
iM'^%<Mf HMMMI^ it 'Wii^ae, Ika'idsof'drnred 
it, and his bailiff (a Norfolk man), pref^ft'ir'fo iHM 
cist, distance eight inches. Mr. Wedge, of Westl^y ^Bot- 
tom, has also drilled barley, and docs not approve oF it oh 
liisflon. Mr. Shepherd, of Chipp^ barWy in a 

inastcriy manner,^and ft eonvii^e^ ' oF&t 'supj»i5lUy Wer 
• broad- cast, but does not 

aarvest. Mown and turned on swarfh.***'' "^^ 
" • ^ ij Lands m seve- 

^ chosen, eight 

Ca'aiid oftcii morcr^ m A. "Yoting's " Acc?6ont tof t^He 
j'^^Kl^^e' t 'ttl'i^t'Bnm,*' -uji m 'dJ tlfac' of Mm 

county. 

Mr. Vancouver states it at nine Co. uplands. In fens 
tt^iiorm tJuto/" N.B. Very Uttle "Barley grown in 
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fenf* At Whittlcsea some is grown instead of ¥^hea^j 
apd the pref araticn tl)e same as for oau io fcjis*, 



« 

* ■*' ** _ 
Fki?akatioh. . Tiila^ In ppen.fie1d. OaU are not 

often grown, but when they aie» it it after two or three 

crops of corn. 

On lands in severaltj-. By the best farmers the same 
preparation« and in the sanne order as barley, and seeds 
alto sown with themy by others as ap extra exof, befibrp 
fallowing. / 

On fens. Oats are sown after cole, which cole wai 
the first crop after burning ; sometimes two and three 
crcfis of oats axe.J^e taJben successively aftf^/ cole. One 
earth only given.. 

Manme. Oats are somedmes mud^ed for in |eiip» when 
the second or more crop after burning. 

Sorts. The common white oat. The potatoe oat has 
been tried, and has not succeeded j it degenerates. There 
are two sorts of white oats, the best called short smallsy" 
the worst long smalls*" 

Mr. EdeSy of Wisbech, osn the Poland oat, wtath ReF» 
Mr. Leworthy, of Harston, thinks the greater impoverisher 
of any, Mr. £des also sows in fen, seed from clay soil } 
he finds the potatoe oat jpoie productive but of less weight, 
and that it degenerates more than any other. The Poland 
oat is sown on the best lands. 

Mn £des says ali grains are found to degenerate in 
fens. 

, Mr. 
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Mr. Mortlock, of Abington, has also found the poUtoe 
oat degenerate on his lands.* • ' 

Quantity of seed. On uplands one Co. per Here. Oa 
/ fen five bushels. 

At Whitilesea. Six bushels short oats, eight bushels 
• long oats, they sow an additional quantity In fen, on ac- 
count of the wire-worm. Mr. Mortlock, of Abington» 
lows five bushels,, and the poorer the soil the more be 
sows. 

Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, drills in at six inches one Co. 

Mr. Lawton of the same place drills eight pecks, at six 
inches, five pecks at nine inchcs.t 

Time of sowing. Uplands, March and .April ; hn^ 
April and May. 

• How pat in. UpUnds and kn, broadcast, with a few 
exceptions. 

In feu. At Wisbech, Mr^ £des and Mr. Lawton, drill 
tbem. 

At March, Mr. Waudby ; (fistance by tlieie gehdanien 
m to:n{ne inches. 

In uplands. Mr. Shepherd drills them.'^and has done 
for many years. Mr, Edes trcnch-pkuighs for oats, ik 
first crop after a layer, and 9maMmk Mieatial. 

Harvest In uplands as barley. In ^ens, reaped fmi 
^•d in ^avea as wheat. 

■ . ■■■■■■ ■ I .' !■ ^ I. ,1^1 i i m il 

* Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, says Poland oats art' r^ aiticb bf* 
fore any other; and that a loamy stoil suits them. • 

t Mr. Scott recommends 4! bushels, Poland oats broad*c«St, 
and three bushels driliod,. and the pooiw lh9 soil, the moie tbfi 
a^. * ^ . ' , 
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Prodoce. In tiplandv six, eigbtj to^en Co. per am. 
Mr. A. Young in hit Aeeouat ot average Produce of 

Great Britain," says that of this county is for this crop 
nine Co. one bushel. Mr. Vancouver states, it at.aix, 
Co« thm b|]sbel$» on uplapds.. In fens.my notes, say, 
ten to tweoty,<»Co*, Mf, Vancouver, says average 4jf|, 
bushels. 



SECT, IV.-T-nYE, 

Priparatiok. Tillage. This grain is grown as in 

other counties, on lands not good enough for wheat, to 
which however it is giving way. Rye is generally sdwn 
on a wheat stubbie, for sheep feed ^ on one earth, imme* 
diately after harvest, ploughing in the stubble, and 1m* 
mm i mg m tbeasedf. 'Wha» tills gnin is loteodod fine a 
crop, the same preparation (a fallow) is given as for 
wheat, on lands in severalty. Mr. Darnton, of Babraham, 
has growA rye isitte^ oi .wheat*, on tiandii subject to mjl# 
dew. Some lyieio |gmn> ott fciif.alait Wtahipehy lit 
•keep ^eod. . . 

Quantity of seed. One and a half to tmot bttsbels pef 
acre. 

"^Produce. Four <lo six Co. per acre. Crop.* Worth of 
fee^Wto^or^ 

Mr. Wedgft ^ Westky Bottom, has powft ten 
per acre. ' * ' 
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Paeparati ON. Tillage. In open-field beans generally^ 
succeeid barley or ifheatyMd are'pactn''oiir«le eanbi Im 
uplands in sev^ra^, tl^ are gnylrli ofieti i)i'th« isuhIb boaris 
as' ifi opels.|!eIdy but where clover has been introduoed, 
they arc often sown where that plant failed, or as a 
substitute to it, when it is wished to avoid its too quick 
repictition. In fens» bekni ait grown on mr' oat' atuWii% 
dr the* dht cibpaftera layeK Aiolhiiili) tfllig^ i» sddoH 
given, even on 'uplands; fbt beans ; the reasiMi assigned is^ 
that lands ploughed previously to wiriter, ** pan" niofe in 
the spring, than those which had laid whole all wiftfcrt 

Sort. Ticks, tho^^ gch^nllfy sbWn. ' 

Quantity of sbed:- W iMd call; one Go; icMd«idi 
more. 

Time of sowing. Bcgitining of February to end of 
March. 

How put in'. In- bp^n-fidd, broad-ciatst fim^gand 
in, on ndge; sbmekun'es oi^' sHtbfi. lil lahd^riM MMlq^ 
sWe as in <ypeiV-l!elirf, generally sp^akihg. ftlblfMM^^^ 

Mr, A. Young gives tl'ic following account of dibbling 
beans in 1800, at Long- Stow. "Mr. Moscrop, bai'lrfflo 
&e Rev. t)r. thompik^', of ibhjg Stow, ki <i8bo» 

/oiiraeret of ^eans; he ordfertfitlirflf ili 4 hdA»» butthii . 
was changed afte/ a tiiiie fei^ bdie iA liMfr j flttbUghM 
the drought of tfiat year, f>lants, where onl^ one If* a hole 
was setj were poor and pufty, thach inferiot* to ti»ree j 
nor was^tfiis the i^rst tinie that he miSt the iUil^ rt^ 
mark tfiese siicciiiefit piaitti^ hkbhUMtBi ^Hktutm^ 
im wlira diey grow together^ and aMttdittt cMh 

Mr. 
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1 

I 

** Mr. Moscrop, (who came from Tweed- side), has had * 
many years practice in drilling, in various of itsbranchef, 
and assured me, (A. Y.), that all the best larmeft have 
iwmd that instead of drilling taking less, seed than broad 
cast, it requites rather more, and it is the same with 
dibbling beans," (Annals, v. 42 and 44.) Rev. Mr. Le- 
worthy of Harston has dibbled beans one row on a flag on 
an old Ufvr, and had graat crops* Mr. Lawton, of Wis. 

fMits them in every feorth furtow^ Mr. Fryer, of 
Chatteris, has pat them in (on opUmds) every other furrow, 
but did not succeed better than by broad-cast. I saw 
many which were put in every tiurd farrow. Lord Hard- 
wicke, at Wimpolc, drills beans at 20. to 22 inches. Mr. 
A. yoQQg speaks of some his lordship had. in ifiqo, 
kd on two .feet on lidgcsi and ^Mlhej were very line; 
(Annals, v. 42). 

Culture while growing. In open-fields, generally only 
sheep fed ; it is said sheep wili not touch a bean, while 
there is a spire of any thing else to be had ; th^ keep this 
crop in ^apppipance, in garden neatness ; but at. harvest it t 
is far otherwise. In lands in severalty hand-hoeing is 
given ; but the crops are here also generally very foul,, 
^ing to their being broad-cast and so thick a plant. Mr. 
Lawlon* ^^f Wisbecli, horsc^<boes his beans (put ist every 
fottftk furrow), but shu/^^h^ u prefierred by fiine out 
of ten Cambridgeshire farmers. 

Harvest. Reaped or pulled, by some mown ; all tied 
up ii^ small sheaves, some with their own straw, some 
with other straw, and by a few with rope-yam. 
... produce*. Mr. . Vaumver says four Co. one bushel par 
aeif. Fcom .10 to f a Co. are frequently grown. Mr. 
A. Young, in his " Account of average Produce of Creat 
Britain," states beans in this county six Co. The straw 
of tliiscropjt^ esteemed, ifi otlier counties of great value, 

batqg 
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PXASE. 



being excellent for horses smd lean cattle of any kiod» is ia 
no estimation here, and i» applied td liMering yanb mdy^ 



SECT. Vi.T-^FEAiE. 

PlEPARATiOK. Tillage. In open-field pease are us\i* 
ally grown instead of barley or beans, on one earth. On 
lands in severalty, they are . grown after barley, and fie- 
- quently on light lands upon a layer. 

Sort. There atvno sorts pccialiar lo the eonntjr, the 
white, grey, and don are common. 

'Quantity of seed. About five bushels broad-cast, drilled 
and dibbled, and not more than two to two and a half 
bushels, per acre. • 
^ Timeiyf sewing. Febmaiy and March. • 

How put in. In open-field, almost universally broad, 
cast. On land in severalty also broad-cast, but some 
are dibbled, and some few drilled. Mr. Mortlock, of 
Abington, put4 them in every third funow, and has found 
them a very umsertatn ctopi liable to he taken oflT by the fly, 
ke, Mr. Darnton, of fiabraham, has drilled them at nine 
inches. Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, also drills them, 
and both speak well of the practice. ' 

Culture while growing. When broad<-eait noAe, of 
course are very foul, and many I viewed, mfaenbly so, . 
not promising a crop sullldene to pay rates and taxes. 
The dibbled crops somewhat better, but not sufficient 
• • hoeing bestowed on them ; indeed on lands su^iject to 
weeds, this crop can be kept clean only when drilled at 
wide intervals, a plan the CambridgesUic farmer has not 
' yetadopted.-' • 

Harves4;» 



< « 
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M4a .rTMES- 

I : rHatvtst. Taken up by a pease- make, nnd ^left in small 
.>iiiapt».4io(|^ turned as oftea^as^.the.iii^eatheMQBy. np^ke it 

Produce, About five Co. per acre, vary from three to 
eight Co. Mr. Vancouver says, four Co, three bushels. 
Mr. A.Young, in his •* Account of Produce of Kingdom,** 
says average of pease in this county, five Co. per acre. 




-! : l:HB..€oiiiity is ladebted t# B* Beurker,- ISsq^.of Little 
SwaflFhami for the iiitwdMloD ofiiiit v^lu^le plftisty thtf 
f tlBuitttrft of wMcfa, however, does, not spread equal to its 
merit; no reason assigned, but it may be presuj^ded^ .the 
partiality for corn in the sack is the real C9Ji$e- 

Preparation,. Xilbi^ Usually a wheat atubbtoy. plough*^ 
^ ia.imuMtfately after. harvest,, seefl harr^iM .broad 
eott.* Drilling them, which in. %iffi>lk has been prpyed 
: . an excellent plan, is not here practised. 
• A spring crop of corn usually si4cceeds th^ei|i,^aqd tur- 
. fup sdnpBtloift follow them in the same year.. (^.I^^W^U 

Sortt Common winter and spring tare. 
Quantity of seed. Two bushels per acre. . 
Time Mwiog. Autumn. August and S§pje|i)b^r,thc 
,of(«Hr batter. -.tSj^ng,. March and April. 
. .ApfUc9ilmL Cul.gic«n.a4d.gvvap. tp. hors^.l^gigfpng 
those sown in autumn, about the middlp of May f .t|iei» 
, : are few farmers who have more than a spring, and, an 
at autumn sowiugwalcad of two or^irep pf each, for pro- 
To.irj*ng,a. jsiiccfliiitn.iibM»igh i^siu»mcr., Tb9X,W^.9.n»«- 
^mes seeded, and produce from three tosivQ^fiPf^^^* 



r 

"taf iteiddoniotde tntb hay^as t/beficcme' more vlijory 
nin thinf^any 'Other graft does. They-m my often 

' sown for sheep feed, and by some few Iftre made a regular 

' shift, (thus applied) in their course of cropping. Instance, 
Colonel Adeane, (and formerly Mr. Damton), and Mr. 
.Philip, at' Babvahiin. Hdnea CKii na wty be^kept- so 
«h«ip itHd 'so well as^on grtfeii' tares i and>h«re mtkvr is 

/ plentiful, an immense quantity of valuable muck, may 
during summer be raised by feeding them in a well littered 
yard, the practice of the best' farmers ia Noi^lkv aaid 

i. Suffolk* 

N. B. Rev. Mr. Lewonhy, of Harston, thinksr tares 
great impoverishers of land, even"whcn cut green. I have 
heard the same observaiion in Suffolk, from- an occupier 
' of atligbtish soil. 



iter, VIII. — Mtz. 

* « 

' On uplands. This plant is in some few places grown 
on uplands, where the preparation for It is the same as 
^' fbr tttfikips, and wheat generally succeeds it when it stands 
' ^for U '6vop, biit the great epltivatum of cole is In the fens. 
Where It il astiiliy the first ctop afto paring and burning. 
■•"'Manure. Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, mucks for cole, when 
he docs not burn for it.' When a second crop of cole is 
gfowAj h is flofucked foir ottt of yard, 12 to 14 loads per 

Quantity of'seedi' Odift^-fbttrth to lone-half d pede 'per 
* acre. 

* Time of sowing. About Midsummer if for feed, if 
^^ficiir>ktfOfr,'about August. 

How^ 
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How .put in. Qn one earth if afbr . bmtjA^ mrntH^ - 
iSxtly after which the ashei are spread ; the leed ^rrowtd 
or bushed in, by some rolled in* Many hsmtm vfauA 

the ashes as soon as burnt, and directly plough them in, and 
.give another earth at seed time, others spread them as 
.won as burQt» but pot plougjtk thei^i iq» till seed liaia* 
There are various opinions on these methodsj the aheor* 
vations on them by individuals of tho county, are placed 
in the chapter of Paring and Burning, and I had occa- 
.^fui to insect some observations, on them, ;ivhen ^e<|k- 
iiig of cropping t^bt fens. (Sea Chapter on Course of 
Crops.) 

Cuhure while growing. If for a -crop is set out by 

hoeing, as turnips arc, but at less distance. Is seldom 
weeded, but is often transplanted kom thick, to thin 
places. 

Harvest. When cole stands foracrop^it is reaped carefully 

and laid on a stubble, and threshed infteld, being <frawn 
on sledges having sail cloth lining, to the place of thresh- 
ing* plenty of help is employed, only fine weather suiting 
the business, and notwithstanding all possible, care, much 
'. of thte crop is lost by shedding. The woik is graarally 
<}one by the day. / . 

Produce. Four to six and seven Co. per acre, some- 
tiim more. Worth to feed, about 40J. per acre, on ave- 
rage; but varies from 20f. to.6or. Ivtifismes horn six 
to eight sheep about ioi. .each. is of more value than 
turnips ; is improved by that which de^n^s turnips, 1. e, 
frost.— Begin feeding it about Michaelmas. Is given to 
ewes after they have lambed, (will injure them before 
lambing), and to. .fattening sheep. Mi. . Wcdd, of Trump- 
ington. thinks cole should be foj by hurdling it ^ a 
piece at a time, and that it shobld be glveii to old dieep. 
Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, thinks the sh^ep- should be turned 

into 



TURNIPS. , U5 

ftito the whole field of cole at once*., Mr. feoyce, of 
Whittlesca, hurdles itoffif he gives it to siuie- sheep, but • 
turns into the airhole at once, when he gtves it to fattening 
ones ; Ibf .when hurdled off and fed bare, the ^eep bitO' 
so close as to eat the crown of tlie plant ; which thef 
prefer to the leaf, and will not cat the latter afterwards, . 
but** pine For tlie former, and will not in consequence 
get on well." When intended for a crop, if led first, it 
ttrast not be ifter February. It is apt to garget sheep while 
fSaStj are in yottng ; the usual remedy Is bleeding them $ 
' Most farmer*, however, do nut attempt a core, but kill ' 
them. 1 he cole also affects the lambs before yeaned.' 
This crop is the sole dependance of fen-farmers, their 
vrboie success .depends on it, as that of the 24orfolk far« 
fliers does opon the turnip. 
Disorder. When cole, it stands for tCMptn fen, is\ 

subject to blight. 



SECT. IX. — TUUNiPS. 

The cultivation of this plant has hitherto been very, 
confined io, this county, owing to so great a part of it 
having been in open field, the system of cropping which,^ 
md the HodL masters' right of gpiAg over fim * who^e 
fallow. field, precluding it ; the Cambridgeshire farmers^ 
however, appear as sen^iblc of the value of this root at 
the Norfolk ones, having introduced it into the rotation 
of cropping ;idupted on new enclosures, on suitable soils,* 
where it is likely to prove, as might be ezpceted, a ffftMX 
acquisition ; one ciicumstance is indeed to be lamented^ 
namely, that ^ this pliipt flaet not succeed on thf bi$tt lands 

CAMB,j ' L 
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of the county; maici^ '^the whiu lands/' die toil ofukidi Ur 

very fleet, and the substratum a clunch ; at which when tho 
root arrives, the turnip dies ; another objection to turnips on 
this soily is, that on the Ic^stwet they ri^ vpry dlrt^ri, and 
t)ieiaod {MMicbei on thr Mre«ul of sheep, even 99 as mHetl^Wf' 
tg Injure them « hffltcedid net turmpe on siidi Istnds ^ 
6ff in the manner stited, the3r could not he fed m season 
through, either on or off them without injury to $loc)(i and 
Ifxift Mr, W?dd, of Trumpington. says turnips v|U 

iiot answer m nthiie lands.' ' Mc« . X>ar9too, nf ftibc^kmOf 
has had turnips go off mben fhe r«nfe coiaes at tlug^ 
siihalratom of kh aoil» a chalk, and this crop hae atwa^t 

h^cn a very unccKain one w\tk him^ o.w4i^ to the j^y ^n<i 
lcK:ust. 

Preparation. The usual one of four or five earths ; thf^. 
jifec|Hlinger^§ene«9llly wlum 3 line lilth and c»r^ dcfp- 
liessare aimed at. The best faraiers give the first eactli 
before winter, but it is not the general practice. 

Manure. Fold or muck ; if the latter, that of farm-yard, 
ten to twelve loads per acre ploughed in at saed time. 
Mr. Shepheidyof Chippenham, manuies foe tlieiB with 
ail Attt drilled in with the seed^ about dghi boshfls per 
wettL Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlioay cannot get a fhie 
tilth aftcr/*/<//»^, therefore mucks for turnips. Mr. Darn* 
ton, of Babraham, mucks for turnips. Rev. Mr. Leworih^ 
of Harston, manum for them with «old and limci 
nad sayaihal plan seemeaacrap. 

Sort* 24one peenliar to theoounty ; Mr. Shepherd, of 
Chippenham, has largely cultivated the Swedish turnip, 
and he speaks highly of it. Mr. A. Young, (Annals^ 
aientiQns a hne crop Mr. Shepherd had of thi9 sort in 
x8o3» ^ atuibutes ita escaping the fly tpmanufi^gasid 
ftldhig amply. Aev. Mr. Lewoitligr, oflianton,.has aU» 
grown it, and for seed. Mr. Edes, of W^isbech, is a cul- 
tivator- oi the Swedish turnip^ and has found it more sub- 
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ject to the fly than any other. Game prefer them to any 
sort. ' ' ' ' 

- Quantity^ of seed. About a quart an acit. 
'Time of sowing. Through June* 
How put in. Broad-cast and hammed In ; and when muck* 
«d for with long muck, are rolled in. Mr. A. Young 
speaks of the Rev. Mr. Lane having in (1799) drilled one 
acre-at eighteen inches ; and that it kept 100 sheep thr^ 
weeks and loiir days ; large Cambridgeriiire sheep thai 
had been at turnips before ; the clop far superidi' tnthe 
broad-cast adjoining." Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, 
drills turnips at twelve inches ; and has proved that it 
matters little whether they be put in deep or fleet \ if 
the ibrmer, the only difference is, that they come to the 
hoe a few days later. Mr. Wedge, of Westley Battonip 
sows bfoad-casty ami ents them fma MUs by horse* 
hoes, at the usual time of hand- hoeing. 

Culture while growing. Hoeing twice, but as the art 
is- not well known by t^e inhabitants, the work is done 
hf persons who travel thecountty^ for that purtpose^ and 
who make great mtmngB ; ft cost a fimrer ht 1^ ndlglk^ 
bourhood of m^lnpole 25/. per acto in 1803, Ibr hoeing 
his turnips by his own people, who would not take them 
hf the acre, but did them by the day, and it was thou^t 
W fon gji t hard ; the usual pricfe* In turnip countries is jr. 
to 7i. per acre fur twice hoeing. The Rev. Mir. Jemiyilsy of 
jpbtthbam, always has ins tamlp-holMi «my sildll a bag 
of cole-seed, when hoeing the second thne, te sow^ iht* 
cancies in his turnip crop. 

Apprication. On light soiU fed by sheep ; on heavy 
lands drawn for bollocks* te. Rev> Mr. JbeMMfty, «f 
Wsmaiif gnUvs'tuinipa'fbif aeelly lais had -tdlnftliela pea 
acre, and sold themat got .to ^t. per bnrflel ; and r^l m 
M per ib, told some ta London at a9r. per bushel ; has 



\ 



149 CLOVEIt* ^ 

grown of Swedish tuit^p 8 bushels per acre, seed ; then 

- t ■ * 



SECT. X. — CLOVER, . ' . 

■ ' .* 

PaefaratiON. T1u« plant is sown in' this county, aa 
in most others ; usnallf with the ^rst erop of spring com^ 
•after s fellofr or- iiAer turnips, and by some persons in 
the open-field, where that system will not allow -^nV 
other application of it ; it is sown with the lau crop in 
the course, for a Irttle sheep feed (in the spring) after 
feeding which, the land is fall owed -f it is also occasionally 
'loitn fon fallow- wheat, in- tt(e*sprijig -after the wheat 
is sown ; good clover is Atis obtidnedf the i wheat *slubble 
nursing it in the winter. : 

Mr. Shepherd, of Chippcn^iam, says the best layers are 
from seeds sown on wheat or rye .cr<^. The white 
lands*' are ver/ favourable, to clover, and produce abun* 
dant crops of it. Mr. Ring, of Bolttshaiu, says clover 
will not stand on the heath lands about Newmarket, lately 
broken up ; whether it will alter tjicy have been in tillage 
some years, is to be proved. 

Manure. Tlie beat farmers muck their youn^ cloven^ 
i*mds^^4t pays well £nrit. . .. . 

Quantity of seed, lo-to iAlb8.»p9r tOfO*- - - >> , 

Time of sowing. With the crop if a spring- crop ; if on 
whpafc.-M^u^March or Apa4.j ' ^ ' r , 

How(pu| jtfi^ tHarrowodrift$with.the^springt»«p) rolled 

f - ' each 
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TRBFOII^ 

tacfa mowing on Umds^iipon which it is newly cultivated, 

on those where it has been often not near w much ; it i« 
however more nrcncraliy fcJ, and will keep four to seven 
sheep per acre, from about May day to wiieat sowing, it 
is also by some few, cut green and given to horses ; much 
also, is seeded, and his pccasionaUy paid well, but it is 
a lottery. I heard of no experiment by which the com« 
parativc value of these ap])ricaiions could be ascertained, nor 
after which process is obtained the best wheat. The Rev. 
Mr. Leworthy^of JH^rstoD, mows and then see^i .bad two 
tons per acre in 1804. Hiany of the qew tncldauret 
great bitadths of clover have been thu6 managed and silc* 
cccded, although it is deemed an exhausting system, and 
one that on an ayerag;s 9/ .years wpuj^d not succeed. If 
the second crop has a £0.9d fOal^t .uhM.bfffm f«>und Uttltf 
isicrior. in guality^.tnd weight to. the firft^ but it it not 
thought thia wifl be the c;ase»,pi^ a repetitipq^ Ihf^plaiit. 
^r. Francis, of Childerslcy, has b^tficr/WhP^i Jift^j: clover 
inown, than fc^, . - 



SJtCt. XI. — TitEFOlIi. 

* 

FREPARATfOii. It is generally; sown WlthrelJeMftrWld ray- 
grass, and often by it5cif> instead of thp former. ■ " 
-> Seed. When sown alono lo to 12 lbs. per acre, if 
w.i th clover a i kI r a y g rass , from 6. to 8 lbs. ot trefoi I. 
^, Ma|Hire«*i -(jittod- farmieravi^iiii li» niamire <^hts layer^ 
(which they do in the winter,} if intended to'blr soc(5eedisd 
by w heat, which .Crop ra|. w«l^U tiie trefoil is benefited 

Time 
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ISO SAY-GilASS* 

Time of sowing. Same as clover. 

AppHeatioht' Generally fed by sbeqs if tiat seeded;, . 
produce inferior to clover, and when seeded equally un* 
certain as to produce. Wheat is not so good after trefbii^ 
as alter clover. • • 



SECT. Xil. — RAY-CRASS. 

pREPARATlOH. Issowii OH thc uplands of the county with 
slever and trefotU on mixed and light soils; and in the 
l^s, il forms the gmtest poitioo of seeds of their layers. 
It it ofttn mvn by itself Hi faiif, uid is the great de.^ 
pendance of the feiKifliniier. ' 

Quantity of seed. On uplands, when sown with clover 
. and trefeii, half a peek per acre. On fen, where it is 
often town with other gn(6^» mm hoshel of ^hls is sowir, 
and wbea with Datch.dov«r only, or by tiself, two 
bushels. 

Manuring. In fen where the layers consist, as I have 
observed, chiefly of this grass, manuring is given gene- 
raily immediately after the hay of the first year is off. 
Time of sowing and how pat in*. Asekm* 
Applicttion. On uplands, generally ftif by s|ipe|»>.at it 
is sown there on lands applied to that sloeb' -ehieftf* 
lays from two to five years. In the fens it is applied 
lo all Xifids of stock, and lays there also from five to 
V seven years i beifig. bosrmr whep tofvm by ttielf, seeded 
a»> 1^11 ai M ; on this pomt ibeirm vanooaiopiiiia^ 
btti the. more geii^ praciiM is'lo iitd wltb sltoep tte 
fM^st ye^r, and mow for seed, thc second. 

sacT* 
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fECT. V. — CHOPS NOT COMMONLY CULTIVATED. 

* ' ' ' • ■ 

I si, Sainfoia, 

If valuable plant is cultivated in many parts of 
the county, and, with the success and profit every wherc^ 
attached to it undfer judicious . maiUgMent on ^iiluibW 
toils, ylu such as are dry and haVe a cfaalk bottolii* 

Preparation. Usually fallow or turnips, socceedtd by 
barley, with which the sainfoin is sown, Mr. Darnton, 
of Babraham, used to sow it on rye, viz. the spring after 
$omng the rye, and is then rolled in^ Mr. D.'s nagh^ 
bour^ Mr. Philips, of Bmtni-BHd|g0, fltaf#s|jt also iHth iy^ 
iMit at the same time he sows tiie rye. Mr. Wedjge, Of 
.Westley Bomlom, ndwi It with. rye. Profinsior Harwood, 
of Bartley, sows it with barley. Mr. Sanxter, of Horse 
Heathy sows it on summerlands without a crop. 

>Maaote, Ck^r duet the best mamtre. ProisssOr iflK^ 
wood l«yi»-on alxHit loo bushelt per acr^ in the fFost, 
OOat 1^. to iu/(. per boshefly including carriage ta mlles^ 

Quantity of seed. Five bushels per acre alone. Pro- 
fessor Harwood three bushels sainfoin, trefoil, half a peck^ 
Mr. Sanxter four bushels alone. - 

Time Of sowiog. In the spring,^ with barley, widi' tbt 
otceplioni noted. 

How put io. Harrowed in w!ih the barUy, rolled iri 
if on rye, sown the preceding- autumn, and the sii^foin 
sown in the springs . 

k Af^hsadou and produoe. First, Mown Ibr ha^i'WlHiff 
ia^jBMHwtf gteift c^it wwAnsry thai It. be nOTiiMIP 

■ 

' •• ' ■ too 
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txi inucli. It requires only-' turning- 4X1^ the smith* i< 

goricn up so green, and heats on the stack to *a degree 
that would al'trin one not ii-ed t ) it. All stock are fond 
of it, and it is as valu ible as the hest ircadow hay. The 
after gnss is fed by sheep, but many think it 8houl4 
not be very closely fed. When it st^inds for s6ed, prciduce - 
three to six Co. per acre. When for hay^ from one -to 
two tons per acic. It is a remark of a gcnileman of 
Lanviwdde, that, sheep ruiti it I make it into hay, 
and get a ton an acre." Mr. Wcrige, of We^iley Botw 
ton>, " »heep destroy it." Professor Harwood^ makes it 
into hay. Feeds the rowen till Michaelmas. Mr. Sahxter 
mows it and docs not feed the rowcn. Mr. Hammort, of 
Ashk v, mo'.vs about iwo tons per acie, and feeds after- 
grass with sheep; he lias grown eight Co. per acre J^f^. 
Mr. Edton^of Stetchworth, says, sheep injure it if -M 
• liear winter. 

About Babraham neighbourhood it is made into hay, 
and never fed close. The Rev. Mr Lane, of Carlton,' 
gives it made into baj * and cut» to horses ; glows great 
crops of it* 

Duration. .At Landwade,,' remains ahoat nine yean* 

At Ashley. About seven or eight years. (Mr, HamnDond). 

At Stctchworth. If it remains more than four years, 
the crop which succeeds it, (oatsj likely to fail. (Mr, 
£^ton). 

. At Babraham. leasts about seven years. (Mr. Damtoit). 
After- management. At LandvtPade, it is broken up in 

February, and fallowed for cole, h;r crop ; then barley 
^wicc taken, and reiurned to field course of cropping. 
At Sietchworth, Mr. Eaton breaks it up^ and S6W8 oats, 
then fallows. Sainfoin is sown again aft<frone course X»f 
cropping of the district is taken* At Babrahukiy Mr* l>Mr»» 



IPOTATOIfl. 



ton, used to break up for 'pea$c^ ttotftt Mtok rye amd Jayt 
down again with trefoil oni/« ' ^ 



, - SECT. II. — LUCERN.. 

' T lieard of none except from Mr. Darnton, of lia. 
braium, who formerly grew it, and wirh great success; 
^used to mow it four times, had each time equal to a crop 
of clover, yet discontinued it. It wast6o much trouble to 
keep it clean^ he sowed it broad -cast with summerland bar • 
ley. Gave it to horses in a yard ; had matfe no experi- 
ment to prove its real value, &c. &c. the soil light, and 
^avel bottom. The Rev. Mr. Lane> of Carlton, intends 
growing k on a^ laige^scale. ' . . .. ' 
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|ECT. III. — SCOTCH KALE, • ^ ^ 

• •• 

i 

The R«v. Mr. Lane, of Carl ton, some years back grew thia 

plant on both light and heavy lands, and speaks highly 
of it, but does not now cultivate it^ he gave it to sheep, 
of .which he then kepi a large quantity. 



1. 

• - * . • 

VVl(1^9^1tivated largely ia the feoi and uplands of this county, 

and 



IM POTATOfS. 



and are as profitable a crop as any gfoWn, Af Whittle- 
sea^ Chatteris, Soham, &cc. &c. they are grown on a 
large scale ; almost all small occupiers cultivate them* 
March is also nottd Uft their cyltivatioti. ' 

Lord Hardwtckcy says Mr. Yoting» (Annals, v. 43), ti| 
1799 had 58 bushels of wheat per acre, after potatoes, 
on strong, wet land, but well hollow-drained.* 
Preparation. Two or three carths*They are generally grown 
iQHead of bedns or barley; Mr. Boyce, of Whittleset, 
has. them in place of wheat. Mr. Weddy.ef TrainpingtoDi 
after cole, fed off. At Sdiam, wheat is taken aftsr them. 
Many grow tliem for several years in succession. 

Manure. No crop pays better fior luanure. Farm -yard 
muck usually applied, about iburteeo loads per acrt 
ploughed in at planting the crop. 

Sort. Red nosed kidney, rough red, ox noble, &c. &c. 
- Quantity of seed. About six sacks per acre, cut into 
pieces about the size of an egg, each piece . having atv 
eye" tq it. Mr. Fields, of Ufweli, planti eight sacks 
- per acre ; Mr. Boycc, of Whittlesek, twelve sacks. 

Time of plaotii^ Lattef end of April, or beginning 
4>^May. 

, How put in. By many placed in every third furrow,, 
aach piece at about four inches asunder, and ploughed jon 
io. At Soham they . ate dibbled in. Mr. Fields,, of Up* 
well, puts the sets in at twenty-^bree inches asunder in thc 

rows, and thirty inches from row to row, and on the ridge. 
Mr. £des, of Wisbech, rows at three to four feet asunder* 
Culture while growing. Horse and hand-hoelng. Mr* 
Fidd hote them three or four times* 

XI ■ - ^^-y. — ^- . . . . , . i_. * 

■ 

• 'At Whittlcsea, labowrert girt sos.^tr acre for the use of land . 
Ar growing; a crop of potatoes, an<i often gat lOo sacks per acre. 

Harvest* 



POTATOES. 

Harvest. Ploughed up and surface harrowed, and are 
j;athered by women and children. At Sohsiin 9Xt talm 
up bf three>tined forks* At Whitflewa in the 
tt 6i: per sack. A«e (protected ffom fiwt by being co- 
vered with straw, then earth, then straw again and thatch* 
ed, laid in a pit, or on a dry spot,, so that water runt 
from them. ^ , . ■ 

Application. .Seli if pei^ible, amostodc will pay nearif 
the usoal safe price of them* If cannot sell, give them 
to all kinds of stock, as all do well on them. Tlie best 
system for consuming them is in the spring, Mn Field, of 
Upwell, gives them to ebwsand sheep, and esteems thenr 
jB> very pvofitabie crop dius ap^ed. hi the lime of 
scavcity thie roof was reeommended as a substitute 
for flour in bread, and the general opinion was in favour 
of the measure, that it was economical ; the foUow- 
ii^ letter on this subject, being from a gentleman of tbo 
Qtmktfp magr not petinpa be impropeity placed het^ ; die 
letter alluded to WM bf the KeV. Mr. Metcalf, of Ely, 
and is as follows. ^ To nscertain the value of potatoes, 
in making bread, a loaf was made of five pounds of 
Kpqd ^ur, and another of three pounds four ounces, of 
the same floury mixed with one pound twelve ounces o# 
potatoes; when: boiled and mashed, equal quantities of 
yeait, salt, and water, were put to each loaf, but in making 
up, it was found that the loaf of flour required more 
water, which was accordingly added, and as the mixed 
loaf had already cao much, duee euncea of flour wem 
added to- lemedy ther defbct. Ob t»e%hing thein when 
cold, after baking the same time in the same oven, it was 
found that the flour loaf weighed eight pounds six ounces, 
and the mixed one only five pounds hfteea ounces,, Now 
as five pounds of &Hir produced eight pounds six ounces 
of bread, in^the same piopoiilon ihe three pounds aevor 

ounces 



1S6 potatoes; • ' 

p 

dlftcto of - flour' wouid have made five pounds twelve 
oonNses of bread, hence the one poCind twelve ounces of 
potatoes may be ' said to have produced only three ounces 

of bread." (Annals of Agriculture, v. 25, p. 538.) Mr. ' 
Edes, of Wisbech, thinks hogs pay better for potatoes than 
9ay other stock does. Mr. Darnton, of Babraham, gives 
them to stoc^ when he cannot sell thcai at 8^. per bush-* 
ely as he says no cattle will pay more than that for. 
them ; he thinks, except they arc prepared by some culi- 
nary process, they improve stock very little. At Wim- 
pole, they are given to all stock. Lord Hardwicke ia 
the ^ciri^ity .reiiev^d the poor greatly by selling them po« 
t^toes at If* pec bushd, when thcr^ price was 4f •* to 
5f. per bushel. *Mr. Boyce, of Whttttestfa; gives them to 
bullocks, calves, and pigs ; and says, a bullock that will 
fatten to about 50 to 60 stones, will cat about, two bushels 
I per day and bay ; he never gives them till spring'. Bul- 

locks should ho .kept warm, while, dtting them ; calvei 
do well on them, bu t they should be oit* - . ' 

Produce. In fea froin 80 to L50 and 170 sacks, of three 
bus' cls each. . • ■ • 

I In uplands, z/o.tp,. 18^ ^acks. have been gcown, but 

these are extraordinary and tare propa, the avanige produce 
not more than one»third of .thtim* Price from &/• to ax* 
3^. per bu-shtl ; in the scarcity, loi. 6d, per sack. 
At Whiitksca, produce about 84 sacks. Mr. Wed J, zi 
I Soham, in 1804 ^'^^^ sixtecjn aci;es, and sold part of theni 

at 16/. per acre,: Mn Boyce, of Wl^ttleseay .valocs them 
^ 9t 2t. 6df per sack on an aveiiageoof ftzn^ the purchaser 

to take them, up. Mp. pdes,;Qf Wistcgh, would Icil at 
[ 2s. td. per sack, ratlicr tima give them to jjtock. Lord 

H uiiwi eke h^S-giown tiC^b ?acM per acre. > ■ . 

Disteniipcrs. Potatoes (parti cuiatiy ^the finer •4orts)», aw • 
subject, (says Mr? Scott of Chatteris}, -**-tb be curled* 

rooted * 
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POTATOES. 

rooted, by which the produce is much reduced when 
thus affected, (Mr. says) *■ thq main root is eatei^ 
off from the sells, by some worm or in^ct." Mr. 3. ha^ 
an Uea that this disorder might he prevepted by steepiiig 
the sets in some nauseous; prepafation^ ... 

I 

« 
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SECT. V. — CARllOTS AND PA11SN,U»S. 

r 

* I saw n6ne of either fdrming partof the farmer's course 

of cropping. Lord Hardwicke tried them some Vcars back 
On a small scale on his strong clnys, and obtained great 
crops, but the particulars were not known by my infor- 
mant, the bailiff. • ' J * 

Mr. A. Yoimg fj^nftals, 42),' thus wrftfes; on carrots, 
at Wimpolc. *• On the strong clay of Wimpole," the 
Earl of Hardwicke tried in 1798 half an acre of carrot??, 
to see if thcv would succeed on a soil deemed so urterlv 
improper for that root ; they succeeded well, and produced, 
a full crop, but the number of bushels could not be 
ascertained, from the depredations of people stealir?g them ; 
wheat succeeded and produced a p;rccU cr.)p. In 1799 • 
the trial was repeated, and a comparison made with pars- 
nips, these succeeded well, but the carrots were eaten by « 
the white snail ; the parsnips were sold to the poor at ts\ 
a bushel, and proved a great assistatic^e to them' In the 
scarcity; they wisely taok the hint, and have many now 
in their own gardens. Lettuces and radishes uerc scattered 
I amongst them, which afforded the poor many sallads. The 
wheat that followed this root as great as after any other 
j^reparatton. Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, say*, cafrots are so 



1^8 CAtoAaM. 

•object to the worm^.tliat it does not answtr gronii^ thefn 
•n his farm. 



SECT. TI. — CASBAGXI> 

Are not grown to that degree in the county they 
might be expected to be, when the quantity of land suk- 
jiblc to them is considered. Mr. <^imdy' ef Whittl^Bseaf 
Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, Mr. Jennyns^ of Bottisham^ and 
Mr. Thorpe, of Chippenham, grow them, and I saw a 
few at Wimpole. 

Preparation. Same as for tUmipr. . 

Manore. Is always given Ibr them* Farm-yatd muck, 
twenty to thirty loads per acre* 

Sort. Drum- headed. Mr. Jcnnynw^, of Bottisham, plants 
the red cabbage, and finds that caterpillars will not attack 
Uiem, so soon as they will the drum«beaded. 

Seed. About 6000 planis per acre^ ' Mr. Fields of 
Upwelly sows the seed ; it costs 3^. per lb. in Lon<r 
don; one- fourth (9^.), will produce plants enough for an 
acre ; the usual price per looo of plants is si. 6d. (some- 
tioies much more) ; cost of jplants therefore for an acre ^ 
at least ahewiog that rataii^ the planta answen well. 
Mr. Field pJants in the middle of June, 7000 per acve. . 

Time ot sowing. July after i^, some sooner. 

How put in. Generally on four furrow ridge, at two 
to three foet distance on the ridgCji Mr. Field, of Upwell^ 
^-te) pats them in at e| to «iuaie, and on theflat;^ 

Si^ense. Tihe work beicjg utualiy done by the day,' t 
'lUnUi.not eofne at the expense pqr acre, A Suffolk col* 

^vator 
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tiiratoir thus estimates it (on a heavy wet loam} euliisite; 

of rent, tithes, rates. ^ ' 

Five ploughingr too 
Two harirowiags o « # 
Manure 20 loads a • o 

Seeds raised o i 6 

Planting.....'.^.......:.. .p,*....q j p 

Deficiencies o o ( 

Hand-hoeing •••^••••••^ o .4 ^ . 

Horse ditto ^..•«.« 0 4 «> 

Cutting and Carting q 45 q. 



4 8 6, 



N.B. Mr. A. Young, observea that, " only 15J. of the 
2/. charged for manure, should be charged to the cabba- 
||,esy as the succeeding crops receive, the remainder." 

Hcie a chaige for mtini the cabbages ; they shoi^ 
be drmmif^ they shoot again, and injure the land.'* - 
' Culture while growing. Hoeing by hand in the rows^ 
in the intervals by ploughing from the plants with a com- 
mon plough, and to them with a double-breasted one. Mr. 
Field moulds up his (on the flat)j» by a double plough, and 
hand^hoes the rows three times. 

Value and application. Their value estimated at mucb< 
- more than that of turnips, most growers think double, 
Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, has had them on a pooa< 
moor, (which wpuld scarcely bear a man)^ worth loL per 
acre* The^ may be given (o every hXad ci stock i»£ t» 
cows the outside and deeayed leaves shoiUd be tal^eii off 
Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, gives them to sheep in the spring, 
and prefers them to turnips. They thou^t better thfto. 
turaips for weaned caiv^ 
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ftECar. VII. — HEMP. 

^Trtrs plant is cultivated largely, and appears fo pay so 
well, thai it is not ca^y to account for us growth not being 
still more extended. It is found at Upwcll^ Guyborn^ 
£ly,' March, Maaea» Chattena, &c. Its being now 
almost generally esteemed a great exhauster, and rtquir- 
ing coMcr:inr muckinjx, may perhaps be the great clicck to 
its cultivation ; lorn^criy , however, it was not esieeraed an 
exhauster, for Dr. Nasmith, of Leverington, informed me 
lie had seen old leases stipulating that in the last two 
years the land should be cropped with hemp. The growth 
is supposeu to be at this time iiK-rcising. Mr. Vancouver 
says, in parts of CambrvJ';cshire, this plant is not frnu 
esteemed an exhauster ; but an amettotator, I did not 
find this opinion acceded to generally ; I met Indeed In- 
dividuals 'who thought it did not impoverish- land which 
'* suited" ir. 

Preparation. A fallow, with all the ploughing, har- 
rowing, pklcing, &c. that can be bestowed from the pre* 

m 

ceding autumn ; wlien one deep ploughing is given till 
May ; it is then sown, the preceding crop having been 
fia::, Lc.iiis, or wheat, and the succee iing one often wheat, 
sometimes barley ; and hemp is occasionally taken twice 
successively, then wheat. Flax sometimes succeeds hemp,^ 
then wheat ; and better wheat after seeded hemp than 
after maiden hemp, as the former affords a Ynanuring from 
its leaf whicli is left on the land. !'hc land wlien sown 
should be in garden cleanness, and as fine as if for oni- 
ons ; free from every weed, rubbish, &c. The soil which' 
best suits it, is a strong loam. I'his crop leaves the land 
perfectly clean, having killed every 'thing in it. 

Manure 



\ 
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. Klanurc. Fifteen, twenty, to thirty loads per acre, from 
iann-yard, and ploughed in at sowing the crop. 

How put in. Broadocast. ^ . 

Quantity of seed. 3I bushels to one Co. per acre* , 

Time of sowing. Middle of Ntay. 

Culture while growing. None. It smothers every thing. 

Harvest. Commences about Augi]j^t. Is pulled about 
twelve or thirteen weeks after sowing by women, tied 
lip at both ends in bundles as large as the two hands 
can grasp, and is immediately *^ dyked," or as it 
is called wafer-retted, 'M. e. sunk in a ditch and covered 
by flags (called sodsj ; the water should be about ankle deep 
above tiic sods ; should lay from four to ten days in water, 
till it works like new beer and rises up, when the bark 
^ill strip off the stalk ; ^OHld be a standing water, or 
water made so by being stanked," at each end ; some 
water will bring it forwarder than other. When taken 
out of ihe water, (on doing which to^a moment of tl)e 
proper time^ depends every thing), it is untied and set on an 
end to dry, then spread on grass land (short grass} parallel 
to each other ; turned after every rain, or the worm 
^'ill injure if, for four or hvc "Aecks, then is tied into 
sheaves and shocked, one in the middle and four round ; 
it stands till dry (requires turning) the barned or 
Stacked, is dressed in sharp fr6st, or dry time in spring. 
By some it is only dew-l'etted, that is laid on the grass 
in the way, and tor the time mentioned above, the dyke ' 
being omitted, but hemp thus niannged is from is. to 2r. 
per stone less valiie, if seeded, stands rill October, viz» 
about five weeks longbr than if not seeded ; it is not then 
' water- Iretted, but when pulled, shocked till dry, threshed 
in field, and the sheaves statked till spiirig, then spread > 
on grass (as here described) and dressed. 
Separating male from female plaot| or as !t is called, 

1^ selecting, 
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•electing, is not now practised, owing fo the expense, and 
to the carelessness of the labourers- Male used to be pulled 
when in flower. Mr. Low, of Wisbech, observed Co mi* 
lilac the manageiHem of hemp is so difficult, that he be. - 
lleves ft can be understood • only by practice, not by the ' • 
best wriiten directions. Crows and pigeons ate gieai enc» 
mies to this plant. 

Produce iind value. Forty to fifty stone^ (14 lbs.) per 
acre from the break, from which the farmers sell it, Mr« 
Vancouver says averaflre48V stone. Average worth per 
stone 5J. to /j. Is sold at Wisbcrh an ! lily Short hemp 
•worth about half of long hemp If srands for seed, produce 
aboi^t three Co. per acre Crops vary from 20 to 100 
stonef says Mr. Scott^ of Chatteris. Mr. Lawionj^of Wis* 
bech, thinks average crop worth about 6/. per acre, the 
purchaser pulling and being at every subsequent expense. 
The produce is sometimes reckoned by bunches, and 550 
bunches were stated to me as an average crop. loO , 
bunches equal about nine stones, consequently 550 bunchet 
equal 49I stones. In 180^, at Wisbech, the prices were, 
diorts, 25. maiden, ys. 6d. seeded, ss, to 6#. per stone. 
The merchants buy it at the farm-houses, and sell it at 
monthly markets at Wisbech. Dew-rctting produces more, 
and the expenses are less than water-retting, but the hemp 
sells fjrom ir. to ftj. less. Standing for seed lessens the 
quantity as well as the quality. Maidcn-hcmp u. M to 
Is. per stone more than seeded hemp, and produces one- 
fourth more. Anothei informant says, average produce 
lefty stone. Male plant worth 2ti per stone more than fe« 
male ; but, he says also^ the former practice of separating 
them discontinued. ' * 

Application. Maiden-hemp sold for c.ioth. Seeded^ 
Besip for ropes^ 

Expenses 
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kxpenses per acie. 

£* J. </. 

fecn^ « o o 

Tithe (by act of parliament) b S O 

Rates 5j. in pound on two- thirds of rent o 7 ^ - 

Manuret o 7 ^ 

Five ploughing^ and harrowings 154 

Seed one, Co ^ 1 1 O 

Sowing • ••••..••«•••—••••••-•• O O 4 

Pulling aboutt O 17 6 . 

Watering about — ^ '5 ^ 

Grassing about — - o 10 o 

JBreaktngy n. per stone 00 crop • ft 5 o 

Carrrage to markel and expenses} o a , 6 



Total carried forward ' 9 16 8 



• Dr. Natmitta* of Levenngton^ says j/. per acre, are givea •flea - 
for liberty te sow hemp, the hirer having possession no longer 
than till the hemp Is off. The fanner sometimes takes tnndps 
the same year. 

f Halfeapeniet, (vis. labour' only), on 30 leads» which ia 
thought to be as much as ought to be charged to the heasp» aft 

wheat succeeds it to advantage without mock. 

X 3*- ^d. are given for pulling loo bunches, (the bands of whlch 
are %\ feet long) and it amounts at that rate to about 171. 6<f. 
peracre, viz. 500 bunches at nine stone* per lOo bunches, is 45 
stones, iyt Wisbech, 1 waf told puiliog was only as. 6i. per soo . 
|)U8hels. 

I Supposing this 2M. 00 a waggon load, and that 40 cwt. (equa^ 
to SO Co« of wheat at 16 sl«ne per Co.; may be carried on a 
Waggoni^^ stoBflb A cvvt. the produce of aa acre will cost about 
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104 -lltMF* 

Expenses brought forward 9 16 8 

Produce. 

Say 45 stone at 61.* 13 to o 

Profit per acre 3 13 4 

■— . n i^ 

It appears frotn these data that hemp being sold by the 
farmer from the break, pays him a profit of 3/. 131. 41/. 
per acre. A deductfon however perhaps ouglit to be made 
for the value of the mu 'k, as T have chars^ed the lohour 
on it ; only my reason is, that in many of the districts w here 
hemp is grown in thjs county, muck is so plentiful,- that it 
lays year after' year hi mountain^, unemployed, and with* 
' out sale ; and may therefore be said to be of no saleable 
value; the reader may mak( jjucH deduction i4i>m the pro- 
fit here stated, as he may thmk proper. I should have 
been glad of being able to carry this arcount of hemp, 
through the manufacturer's hands, had I been furnished 
with materials. 

To compare the farmer's profit on hemp with that which 
he would probably receive from the application of the 
same land to other crops, usually grown on it, 1 in- 
quired the average product on h^mp- lands when under 
wheat, barley-big, (which is grown instead of common 
barley),' oafs and beam, and was told at Upwell, as 
follows, on an average ; barlev-bif, 10 Co.; wheaf, 8 Co. ; 
oats, 15 Co.^ beans, 8 Co.^ and the expenses on these crops \ 
asunder, 

£. s, d, 

Barley^big. Rent, rates, tithe, and manure, as for 

hemp : 300 

Three ploughings and harrowing.... o 15 4 

. . Carried fons^ard . 3 15 4 

"^^^^ " ••.^^^^^^ . 

. ^ • hmxnty^^tU pcr»ionc, iievcf elaimcd. 

. Seed 
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s. i. 

Brought forward 3^5 4 * 
Seed tbree buibels, siMd'* p^r Cp. 090. 

• Harvesting • o, 10 o 

Carriage and expenses to market on xo 

' « * ' Co* o 5 o 



4 19 4 

Produfe, ^o Co* at i2x.* 6 o 9 



Profit X o % 

Whi^t. Rent» te. as befoir 1... 300 

• Oneploaghing and harrowing 0 5 4 

Seed, two bushels 0x5 o^ 

Harvesting - 012 o 

. Carriage and expeoscf at market on 8 Co. o 4 .0 

4 x6 4 

Produce 8 Co, at 50^ ••••••«« • la o 6 



Profit •,.7, 38, 

» «• * . - ^^^^^^^^ 

Qats. Rent, kc. as before • 300 

Three pioi^ghings Csometimes only one) and 

harrowing o 15 4 

SeedyOneCo« •••••.•••....i, o 10 ^ 

Hwrvestiog p |o a 



Carried forward 4 15 4 



* Usually sells jt. per Co. under cmmnlMi IpaHsy, 'stiaw U% 
agwttt thrssbing ia this and fo)lDw|ng cr9]>$; 

Carxi^ 
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mm . 

Bnn^ht Idrwsurd 4 15 4 
Carriageandexpenantoffisrketoni^ 7 $ 



* * • « * 



. • 5 * 

Fvqduce. 45 Co* at iof:« 7' 10 o 

Profit ..•vT-v—'!*' 7. ^ 

Bc^ns. Rent, &c. as ficforc -.-^ 3 o Q 

One ploughing and harrowing — .....o 5 ^ 

Seed, five bushels, at i6i per Co« I o q 

Harvesting v • — 9 " 

Carriage and oqienses to market oqSCo.o 4 ci 

■ * * * 

iPradnoft. 8 Co. %\ ifc ^^----v — g o 

Profit..- 1 6 ^ 

Reeapitutation* 

Profit on Barley- Big .v. ... - ^. f 0 (f 

• -. Wheat 7 3 

OaU ... — ■•— ^ 7 ^ 

fieant'..... a 6 S 



Profit on four crops 4) i; .18 % 
Average profit on four cropa, per crop % 19 6j 

Ayeragc profit on hemp, as shewn 3 x3 4 

Ditto; ons^verage of four crops, per cro^ 2 19 ^{ 

Per acre more bjf hein|» .... p 13 9i 

It (ippears from tbis compiirisoii' that hetmpja Qor^ 
IMTpfitable than barley-big, eats, and beans, and kis than 
wheat only \ and that it is more profitable tiuu'^ ave* 
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rage of the four crops, per acre 13^. 9^^/. yet the culti- 
vation smaliy when the quantuy of land in the countj 
ftuiuble 10 ic, and Its jiational importance arc cgnsideriNl ^ 
' add alio what is often obtainedy at crop of turnips ot col^ 
in ihe S4tme ytar, and hemp will appear an article far 
more lucrative than most crops. Taking the course, (a 
jio uncommon one] wheat, iiemp, repeated often, and the 
' pro6t will be greater than frpra any other^ being equal to 
8r. 6d» per acre per year ; thus profit on wheat, 
profit on hemp, 3/. 131. 4^. together ilq/« i7/.-in tW4>'years f 
' being 5/. Ss, td. per year. In the above estimates I have 
charged no interest un capital, no other incidental ex- 
penses ; svch as muck, &c, as they^ equally affect all the 
crops. Crctt as the advantage of hemp appears^ it is nol 
sufficim to^ajuse any considerable increase in the growth 
dflt ; it is thought, tbe difficulty and trouble olF managing it, 
as well as the opinmn that it is an exhauster, are the grand 
checks to it. ft should also be remembered that the rent 
here charged is much below that given by l^idividuals^ 
imd that mucjt if bought at a dear rat«, (as tt is in many 
districts), is another great deduction: notwithstanding,how* 
ever, all these circumstances, hemp is undgubtedly an 
grticle of profitable cultivation* 



Preparation. Tillage. This plant and hemp are 
cultivated on similar soils, and they . have nearly ^ the 
•like preparation as to tillage, &c. it will therefore be only 
necessary to notice wberpin they differ. |i flax succeed 

hemp 
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16S FiJix. 

hemp or wheat, only one deep ploughing is given, an4 
that at seed time, the land being then made perfectly cleaiia 
by pickings &c. &c. and fine by tolling and harrowing* 
Hemp' is however often the Hrst crop, on one earth, upon 

breaking up grass land. A crop of cole for feed, or tur- » • 
. nips, are taken the same year^ after the tiaxisoff. 
Manuring. None. 

Quantity of seed. Seven to eight pecks. Riga seedj^ 
called also barrel seed, and that of a year oldji called 

^ rested seed," is preferred. 

Time of sowing. About Lady-day, 
Culture while growing. Weeded by women crawling 
upon their knees, the pressure by the weeders aupposedj- 
beneficial ; rolling vifould be injurious. 

Harvest. Is pulled if crop be not seeded, commences 
about the latter part of July, viz. about fifteen weeks after 
sowing, when berry is yellow, if stands to be seed ; is 
harvitted about August, when it is red. In the first case ' 
it is taken immedtately after Jnilling to dyke. In which 
it remains about lo days, and is trampled daily by three 
men abreast, when taken out it is grassed for about , 
being turned after every shower, till it is of a blueish co- 
lour^and then bamed. In the second case it is dyed for a few 
days, then stacked for about a fortnight^ when the seed is 
whipped out against a post. 

Produce, value and application — 40, 50, 60 stones, or 
2000 tp 2500 beat, equal firom 50 to 70 stones per acre. Mr^ 
Vancouver states awiag^ prodqce jfi, stones. Mr. Scoct». 
of Chatteris, says, ao to 80 stones, i. e. 50 stone average. 
Value 9/. to i2s per stone. Mai^en-fiax is made into cloth. 
Seedcd-flax into ropes. The cloth finer than hemp cloth, 
but not $01 strong. Mu9h cloth is so^d (by persons who 
do n^t v^l^e their reputation), as made all pf h^mp, which 
bas, a mixtvre of flax in it } to those unacquainted with the 
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nitorc of thc$e «rticies it may be difficiiAt to account haw 
it shoQld answer the pdrpoie to swIiHitttte thit which ia, 
deartr (by nearly half)f than the ankle itself, yet Ait- 

fnud is lucrative, for, 
Flax,seedcd, produces fronosix to twelve bu#heh per acre. . 
Expeases/ptracr^. - ^ 

Rent* 200 

Tithe (by act of parliament) o* 5 o 

Ratd 076^ 

One ptoughing ....«••'.....• o $ o. 

Harrowing, ix. sowing, 4i/* 014^ 

Seed two bushels - i 7 ^ 

Weeding •'.,.....110 o 

tuUingt • • • o 10 a 

Watering and grassing •.««.'V<"'--*"«« ^ '5 ^ 

Breaking; 1 5. P ^ 

iparriagc to market and expenses^ o 3 "tt 

if 

" , 12 14 IQ 
1 I m 

Produce, say 5^ stgne at 6i.|. . . i at 5 ^ 
fjfpcnsc*. »g »4 i<> 

Profit 8 1 0 • 

^ I -|- 

• Land has been let by the fanner tQ the flax grower Ibr grow* 
ing one crop of flax at six guineas per acre, I heard of even ih 
and the flax being off in time for the ^urmer to have a crop 
of cole, or turnips the same year. 

» t 6d. for 100 beat, (alias sheaves) aobo beat an average crop. 

I 18. 6cf. to 29. Od. per stone, aay a*. -per stone, on 50:stones»ii 
$ If 40 stones of hemp cost fov these expenses zs. 6d, $0 »tonef 

ef flax may cost 3s. 6d. 

II 6ouoty 4^. per stoncj never ^liiiQied. 
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If this statement be near tHe. truth, it may bt aik«4 
cC. ihi« plant as .veil m of heoip^ why is it not more cqL 
ftytfed ; and the ttme answer mzy be retumed, > and in 
addition, that flax is acknowledged by alt to impoverish 
)and< A1 though a rich loam, in ^hoit the best land, be 
recommended fur flax, it hos succeeded on f strong cla/ 
«t. Wimpole, as appears by the following comnmnication 
of Mr. A. Young* (Annals, v. 43). 

^ On the strong plays ofWimpoIe, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke in 1797, tried halt an acre of flax for experiment ; 
produce 350 lbs* or 50 stones per acre which is a very 
great crop ; it was see|led and then dressed, and spun, 
like lanfls sown with barley and grass-seeds, and those 
crops were full as good as in any other part of the same 
field, after other preparations. In 179*^ another piece, 
«rop vecy good^ but not ^^ertained , oats succeeded, which 
Here equal to other crops pf that grain, tn the ssime fields 
bi 1799, sowed half an acre more, which w^ as fine a ■ 
^rop as any, but lost by the wetness of the season ; the 
rest of the field wj|s under potatoes and turnips ; after the 
fidX was pulled, dunged that part as for the other crops ^ 
at pfnent th^ wh<»t appears to be th^ best ii) tl^ 



If grown at Wisbech^ Outwell, and neighbourhood, inV 
Head of coipinofi h^^^y* an4 has the |>reparaiion^ ^ 
pillage, ice. 
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Prodfiec* Ffom to to 15 Co. M|e»«iid t$ 
generally Co. tindbr flit btt$ «mciod barlifw 

Winkr harky. 

Not much cultivaied. Mr. Francis, of Childenley, 
fhiiiks It will be wl^enmore knowu^sis be ha§ succeeded wid^ 
it to his wishes. 

Preparation. Mr» Fr^npis* of CbiI4ei9le]r| \ea fi||k|fc4 
(or It, Mid has also had it afror comnon barley. 

Quantity of set 4. Samp as common barley. 

Time of lowing. Directly after haryp^. 

(io^pi^tui, Bro^ qks^«|ii4Uie eartfa^ if after m^nf 
frop. , 

Rroduoefi|nd appltcattoii. Fed bf abeep in spring, till 
about the lat'er pirr of May, thqn is saved for seed, aiul 
produces three to tour Co. more than common barley^ 
pri.cf^ iy^Mtfi deanand for <leQd» thr«p iq lour ^o. «Afar 
CQinnion barley ; when not wanted for s«ed^ 4wt^3«..«HNft? 
'.|c. \t pT(^4upfs mMcb wve feed t]|^ fyt. 



SECT, X — LENTIW. 
Some few grown. 

Preparation. Are sown instead of barley, on any second 
^op ; sometimes qi| a iiftUow. Qne ploughing at seed- 
fi)ne IS given. • 
. Quantity of seed. Two tatwol^ushelsand a half per aero. 

How put in. Broad-cast, harrowed in. 

Time of sowing. About Lady day. . .* 

^PplIcatioQ. I^de iofp hay f^r hor^^ 4|r ^ any calUOb 

Cattle ' 

» 
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17ft MU^TARDk 

Cattle Mwig^WiifiT directly after eaung thi;m> are^ t« 
be hov^. . As9. of leas value jtlm tarn. 



iSGT, %l. — MVSTAR9« 

This plant is grown in the neighbourhood of Wisbeci> 
and Out well. 

Preparation. Often on grass land* on one ploughing. 
Sometimes hi Iteoof any seeond crop. PUugh.oncc at 
seed-time. * ^ '» 

Qiiantiry of seed. One half peclc, or one pint per acre. 
Time of sowing. Latter end of February, or beginmng 
<kf March. 

How put in. Broad*casff bantiw^d thiae times befiMre, 
pnd twice after sowing. 

Culture while growing. Hoc if necessary. 

Jrlarvest. When blossom is red, (which is about August) 
reap it in about fourteen days, stack it in field, covering 
it with 'stttbble. At M ichadmM thresh it. 

Produce. About five Co. per acre, worth about 56*, 
per Co. A second cro|) is obtained from what jshclls of 
the first, • * ' 

EfFecte. It always remains in the land, and by many 
I was told |t is an impoyerisher. . 



SECT. XII. — WOAD. 



This plant is not now cultivated in 4he eount}%'it was 
sosBc yaars fiiu^at^ewBanisy Ely, by Mr. Tattersball. 

' ^ - I ha4 



i had^the fbllowitig inforinacion on tfats subject from ttm 

pcrsofi who then lived with Mr. T. and saw the manage* 
ment of it, and who, though not absolutely the director 
of the business, appeared to be well acquainted with it. Mr. 
Tfttfershall bad ltd acres under wwd; 

Preparation. Pasture land (that which Mr. T. applied 
to this plant was most cxceUent, worth as'm6ch as an^ in 
the county), broken up in January or February, by plough- 
ing as deep as possible, barley succeeds it, theo the uiuat 
«n>p|rffig off the fiitm* 

of sowing. 'February, dibble in at vacant s^o^«' 

Quantity of s^d. About five bushels per acre. 
' How put in. Broad cast. " 

Culture while growing. Weeded twice by women on 
their Icnees. Expense 40X. per acre first time i second tioN^* 
^ot quite' so iMich; ' 

Harvesting. Pull joflT the leaves into skips, which are" 
emptied into large tumbrils, and carried to mill ;* which 
grinds them (as small seeds are groundj. They arc then 
made into balls about five inches diameteri and laid on io 
frames (made of splines at small distances), placed ont 
above another, in open shed ; when dried (when thcf Wift 
' be reduced to one- fourth of their original size), they are 
piled together in an airy place to prevent their heating. 
Iii winter they are taken to mill again, and brokeo to 
pieces, 'then are removed to cooch4>am, (which haf>'i 
brick. floor and brick-sides four feet high, and - Idttieoi 
windows aad shutters) ; are there watered and turned fre- 
quently, (turned as muck is) which causes a heat, stench^ 
and smoke to such a degree, that only persons who havt 
lean accustomed to it can bear it j this operation reqUtiibl 



* Qjse mill It neccjMsry to every forty acres. 

« month 
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iOMmlfiorntwtekft tnd when eHoufi;h*" the ^tdhail 
iIk appea^ce of mouMy ^heep-du^g. A hogshead will 
lioM to cwt. It is sold to Northamptonshire or London. 

Produce. From 'ot\e fo two tons per acre per vcar, at 
feor crops ; by the time the palling of the &m U finialiid^ 
ihe •etond i$ readjri ind to on* ' . 

Value. Abont iiot )^ek Ion* 

Application. t)yin^. 

Expenses aad profit. The former I could not obtam, 
but the person of whom I had the above information, as* 
wmd me that Mr. T. inforeied htm, he ikmftd- i«A fir 
«riy^e(tel: charging- itireiy eiepenae^ even lo thelhodngthe 
lioraes employed, at he expressed himself; 5/. per acre 
were charged as rent. The woad sold froth lol, 10 25/* 
per ton. 

Mr* A. Yoiinjgi thus writes oh thecuUiIre of khia plant 
M thia farm* 

Woad wa'a eultleated some years ago, to i very coil- 

iltderable amount, on the fine farm of New Bams near Ely. 
The land was very fine pasture, some of the richest 1 hav^ 
iany wh^mseen^ and valued at two guineas an acr^,.rent* 
It wet ploughed up (a bold undertaking)^ five inches de^ 
and sowh in ApHl And May with this plant. Weeded 
With great care and attention, the weeders on their knees.. 
In July the crop made; thi?; as is well known, consists of 
Iht leaf* which is pulled thrice in a season ; and ground 
Imder thfU wheels that cut with wodden edges. It is then 
l i ^ f l t ied ii)lobal)s^ two men doing as much as two horset' 
can grind. These bal!$take from six to eight days in dry- 
ing. The same mill grinds the balls to powder, which is 
placed OA the floor of a room, to the depth of 3^ fect» and 
water thrown in at the windows every day for seven 
weeks ; this seemed an irregular way of doing it, machines 
might be invented that Wbttld lieithcf be drank, nor care- 
" * less. 



1m* When the fefWtnlKsan'itomt it b tenoved, ^uimi 
into barrels or tubs, and Is then fMrchane^le. Tb»fnm 
to/, to 25/. per ton ; one acre of land has produeed (bg| 

mentioned as extraordinary) a ton and half, at thrice 
pluckiqg the leaves* There are 120 acres of it on thia 
farm ; twelve man are kept in the lioosa lor the Giikiu% 
besides many women hhed for weeding. One haadroi 
hands have been at work at once ; and tweney*focir hotaci 
employed ; but these probably do the work of the farm. If 
SOA or 35/. U a great crop ; it requires very few £guret 
to demonstrate that the old grass was a more pnofitaUi 
cultivation. It is a biennial plant." , 



^£CX. XIII. — TURF. 

m 

So great is the valde of tarf^ that land growing it hat 
been sold at 50/. and 80/. per acre ; and even at higher 
pricest and it appears that the land could not be applied 
to so lucrative an application* 

Expenses. 

I^igging at diffcreDt placeS| as. 64/. to 3;. 6^. per thou- 
sand. 

Drying, " ditto, from is, 31/. to ix. gd, per dittpt. 

R^nt ir. to' 3/. 6d, per thousand of turf dug, . 
* Getting from where grown to yards of retailers, itaekln^ 
there, &c. &c. vary so much that no average price can be 
even guessed at. At Whittlesca these expenses arc esti- 
mated at 5X. per thousand. 

Produce. Turf is cut of various sizes^ viz. three, four, 
four and a half incbc» sqatte, and from eighteen inches to 

twenty 



HMiUy inches long. • At lileshua, two inches and a half 
•foare. and eighteen to tmntf inches long. At Wbitt 
ticsea, eleven inclies Iohf» and six and a half inches' bf 

five inches. Many i in different places), very ordinary and 
of no regular dimensions. From one to three turf deep are 
fiMained, in some places the length is cut perpend icularlf» 
In others horizontally.' Iff many parts of the fen the cut* 
ikig is repeated in about twenty or thirty years, ad the 
turf pits are known to grow ilp. There are persons living 
at Islesham, who remember the same ground having been 
^dag for turf three times ; good tiirf land may be dug three 
or four feet deep. Produce of an acre of turf at Whil* 
tlesea, about 322,0009 in many places 300,000. A com- 
plete acre will produce 392,000 turf, four inches square^ 
and the , length taken perpendicularly. 

PHies. 

At March, if good> 7x» to gs. per thou8an<f. 
At .Ely, 6x. 

At Cambridge, best Islesham turf, 81. 

At Whittlcsca, lox. 

' Turf lands often procfuce sedge after they have ieei 
dug for turf. One gentleman informed me he gave for a 
turf land 450/. that he sold the turf off it, and reaped a 
profit of 1400/. and ha^ now the laiiid which is worth 
^66/. . This gentle|na(i says coals are . cheaper firing/ thad 
turf. 1 rfiade inquiries oil this subjett at many places, 
and found that 5000 turf arc supposed to go as fai" as 
forty bushels of coals in firing; hence, coals at 40s, per 
chaldron, (the present price of coalsj and turf Sf. peir 
^diousandf are equal in value. i^rt us see what an acre 
of turf land will produce, cakulating on the Ic^west ofihe 
above data. 
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I St, The lowest price, id, That only one turf deep 
be taken, and that four inches square, and the length cut 
horizontally, ^d. That no future produce be obuined. 
4^. That the npenses be those of the present day» 

RccapittklatiOlk 

s. d. 

Pioduce per acre ; 392,000 turf, (viz. four 
inches square), and the length taken iM>rizon« 
tallyv and one tiirf deep on]y takei^say at 5^ 
perthdiuand 9^ o o 

Expenses per acre. Digging, drying, and 
rtiu^ together 4f. 6^. per thousand on 392,000. 88 40, 

Profit per acie •..916 o 

■- 

Ndw cakulate ojion the prices above $s. per thousand, 
that t>v6» ahd sbmetiines thiee ttfrf dee^ an^ blteti, ihtt 
the eiitting is fepeated, that sed^je n also olftafried, iaiA 
a profit wUi appear, accbuntuig for tliehsgh price 5f 'turf 
laud. 



SECT. XlIl.-^8£Oa£. 

Lamds appropriated to tliis purpose vacy so in tSielt. 

value, that no average worth per annum can be with 
accuracy stated ; some idea, however, on this subject nrray 
perhaps be foimed ftom the follpwii^g account of their 
produce, and the attendant expenses. 

^f0duoe. From five «>* fifteen hvndfedferaefe. Prfet* 
js. per hundred, and It is advancing. Cut abour £vcry five 
years. At Chippenham, 4/. per acre have been made o£ 
sfdpp. At Cambti4eey retail price, for best burmng sedge^ 

f AMB.} . N x%f. 
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i%s, for thatching 141. per hundred. At Whittl«geay ai/, 
Rtcapitulati^* 

£. J. 

Ffoduce— -Say every five years, ten hundred, at 7/. 3 ta o 
Expcnieg cBtto ditto cutting at fx, o 15 o 

Profit a 15 • 

t/. r5r. Ibr five years, (s i is, per yev per acre. From 
this tlx. arc to be deducted rent, rates, and gcttfng crop 
together for delivery. These expenses vary so much, I 
<Sou>d get no average of them. The value of sedge is so 
incfeattng, oiwing to tiie rise in the price of straw and seed, 
and the improving state of the fens, (whieh deereasea 
this crop), that it is the general opinion that land producing 
it, will not yield so great profit from any other ai|>pli*f 
catioii» aft^r improveinent. 



tut. XiT.^MEP. 



NOTlif MG pays the occupier equal to thfe crop. Its ciil-r 
tivation, however, is rapidly decreasing, owing to Che im- 
provement of the fens. 

Expenses. GutttQg> 4/* to 4«. ^ per 100 tmnchea (six 
aeofe). 

Produce. Far aefe M> to 5^ bunches (twenty-eigbc 
inch bands) worth 6/. to 8/. per 1000 hunches. At Whit- 
tlesea, i^j. per loc, viz. 7/. per 1000 lairl in. At March,, 
acveu guiacaa pec xooo i bands lonnerly aa eli>now twenry- 

eight 
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<^h( inches* At Downham . (adjoining Cambridgeshire), 
seven guineas per iooo» a few years ago, only a/. At 
£1^, seven guineas per tooo. 
Produce per acre (taking price at 67. perio«o,} 

Three and a half hundred at I2f, 2 2 o 

£xpenses on ditto, at 4x« 3</.per loo, cutting o 14 2o| 

Profit I 17 i| 

Here are i/. 17/. i\d. per acre to pay rent, rates, &c. 
&.C. shewing that at seven guineas and the advancing 
prices the profU is haadaont* loe aod wind are tbe great, 
enemies of tbii cn^. . 



ncr. XV. — WHIT£*8EED. 



Whitb*seed is the produce of ordinary fen land, 
and IrequeDtly of such as lias been dog Ibr turf i it h 
produced tn many parts of theitn at Waterbeach, and 

Cottenham, &c. &c. A great deal of it grows In the 
Wash.* White seed may be called fen hay, and is es- 
teeoned as valuable as any hay for cows» causing them to 
produce nMich* willi; It it mown t#icc; two tone 
are frequently produced each tune. Mr. Young (in hit' 
notes taken at Cottenham) calls this produce a reed. It 
appears more like scdp;e. The soil that grows it, is ** a 
blaci( turi or moori two to three iect deep." (Annals, v. 

K a . •4,p*^i43, 
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4, p. 143). The land is purposely inundated till thiecrpp^ 
appears above ihe water, then (where it can be .effected) the. 
.water is let 



ft 

SECT* XTI.— 'OZIERI. 

9 

OziiRS are grown in the Wash, as well as in many 

parts of the fen, and their culture appears a most profit- 
able application of land, paying far beyond any other to 
which the greatest improVenient eoold make it suitable* 
Land which has been dug for tusf is' somedraes applied 
to this crop, 

CuUure. Put sets in April, twenty to twenty-four inches 
asunder; eighteen inches into ground^ the same out, 8^ 
to lOyOeo sets wanted to plant -an acre ; cost of aeta lof • 
per thousand* Cut sets from liolts» vtx. stubs of tWo 
years g-owth. Want renewing yearly to amount of about 
i 1000 sets per acre. They are cut in March and May, 

those cut ;n the former month are dyked till .May, to 
make them peel, those cut in May^ will peel wi^nt 
dyking. B(Kh'cuttHigs aie sold together, aad at th^ same . 
price. Are cut the second year after ptattlng, then mvtf . 
year. Ice and wind destructive to them. 

Produce. A load to two and a half l«ads per acre* 
A load ia ei|^ biini^er, pride i8/* ti> to/.' ^ load*. 
'The produce from holts-* under (bur years old,-' of litti* 
value. The bands of the bunches are forty five inches 
long in general ; at Mcpal only forty inches. Produce at . 
Mepal OjOe load, at Sutton same^ and price 17/. to 20/. 

• • ' £xpcnses* 
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Expenses per acre. Planting 10,000 sets, two feet each 
way, done by day. Weeding I2x. to i.4f«» cutting and 
^ifig i^, to 8</. per bunch. Putting Into pit, done by 
•Aqr* Peeling 4i/.9 per bunch. Bindings i li/. per bunch. 
Item, 2f 3, to 4/. Freight and expenses to Lon^lon 4/. 
per load, paid generally (and under all the prices 1 have 
stated) by the purchaser. To these expenses aie to be added 
}iire of premises (a barn usually) and other incidental 
chafgety which vary so much that it is not easy to s^te 
an average of theni: but as the whole expenses per acre 
(on an average of fen situations) are estimated at 10/. I 
have in the following annual account of the outgoings per 

acre, added incidentals to makcw it up that sum* 

• . ... 

Annual expenses per acre from above, datumt afisuming 
as an average crop, one load and a half viz^ 120 bunches* 

;|ooo renewed annyally ^ o o 

Cttttii^ and tying, lao hunefaca* at i^dv o 15 > o 

Faeling lao bunches, at 4^. a o o 

Weeding 'o 13 O 

Binding afier peeling 1 20 bunches, at \\d, .... o 15 o 
• Incidentals— *Rent, and rates, planting the 1000 

•etfi renewed annually, potting into^it^ 
.. btf« of bam, boatings (ia many ^itaationt}, 

carting, ^c. ^c. 



la .0. 

Piodiice one and a half loidaat if^fier loaa,) 
(the lowest pricf wl»ph I iMaBd) J, *5 «^ 

Omis (lave ns^ to xb^ix pre^n^ price oqly a few 
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ydirs ; formerly they were at 7/. (p loL per \wA. It ahoold 
also be remembered that great losses are' sustained by wM 

and ice ; the crop being often totally destroyed by them. Mr. 
Bull, of Ely, has been a successful, spirited, and judicious 
cultivator of oziers ; his method may b« seen in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by him to the secretary of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, ai|d 
Commerce," claiming their premium for planting oziers. 

"Sir, / 

On reading over the list of premiums 
offered by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
for the year 1801, I beg leave to claim the premium 
for planting oziers. It may not he unnecessary to pre*, 
mise, that in the year 1801, 1 purchased a piece of waste 
land that lies contiguous to the river Ouse, and is liable 
to be inundated by every flood. I mention this circum- 
stanoe, because the value of such land is very little indeed 
for any odier purpose than planting, and on account - of 
its situation for moisture, and the accumulation of fresh 
soil by the winter floods, is the most proper for that 
purpose* This land, which was more than eight acres, and 
was dry ^ling the Rummer, of that yoar, which was very* 
fiivourable,! prepared by throwing it up into bars or beds, 
each being about a pole in width, and raised them more 
than a foot higher than the natural soil, for the reception 
ot the sets or plants in the spring of i8oi ; and in the 
OlOBths- of March and April last, 1 planted each of them 
at the distance of e^ly twcnty.one inches, that is 14,283 
per aci«. The season was fine for the purpose, andl have 
the satisfaction to add,that they have grown beyond my moat 
languine expectation, the greater part being more than nine 
feet in heij^t, and proportionably thick. 1 have spared 
neither expense fiot care to keep them -perfectly fre^ 
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§nm ipeed9» and n^ll iene«d ; and almost i^l of them 
will he in the spring fit to cat for the botkct^makeffs' vm» 
iviiieh tit» I believe, an unexampled pracedent for to lafftm 

quantiiy. The sorts consist of French, New kind. West, 
country, Spaniards^ and a few W^lsh^ and osiers ailef (hf 
Imt qnaitcy/' 

I anii Sir, 
Tour most obedient Seryi^tf 

' Seth Bull." 

Two certificates, viz. one from Thomas Pag^y £sq. of 
Ely, and the other from the Rev. Charles Mtttes* and 
Mr Lutt, jun. accompanied this letter, and eoniirmed 

Mr. Bull's statement. Mr. Bull's present ground (1806} 
is fiourishing j it is cut into beds of twelve feet wide, 
between every one of which is a ditch nine feet wide, the 
earth out of iHiieh raiiep the beds so high as to secnra 
fliein tnanddtioii. 



>4' 
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THIS county conUins a great quantity of grass laqds. 
Sf^9,Mofitx iip3niiaii«g^f|ieiit» and of so link yalue in their 
p{[Bi^t,st9tte/th0i the towji chargje* of many.parUhtf in 
niiich thfif are, would be a high rent for them ; indecidftofn^ 
their appearance one would conclude they are not deenne4/ 
by the farmer worthy his attention ; there are, however, 
sn^iny thousai^d acrfKi of pasture oi.th^„{is$t> quality, and. 
under, the. bi^t maimsemeot. Mta Vnt^toMyer'ap^s o£ 
the qutltty of the pastures of the CQi]jtiiy» thus; *^ t|i«, 
principal division of the pasture grounds which are noticed, 
are first, those which produce a rich tender grass and her- 
bage, from a loose black soil proper for feeding or grazing 
cattle, and worth from 2$u to '301. per acre. The secon^ 
a more coarse but luxuriant grass and herbage, produced' 
upon a close moist soil proper for the depasturage of 
milch cows and store cattle, worth from 15^. to 205. per 
acre. The third class produces very coarse, shor^, sour, 
grass and herbage, vegetating very late in spring, from 
wet, coldy and compact clays, worth from $$» to xos. per 
acre; this lasc division owes Its Inferiority to the wet,^ 
cold, and compressed state in which it has lain forages.** 

L InferUr pastum. 

These are dispersed chiefly over the upland part of thc» 
county, on heavy, wet soils ; they are miserably poor, ao<^ 
. abounding; ivith eve;gr. thiu^ b^t what they oii|gbt| yet capa- 
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of vast ia^f^x^ineat, with the prospect of paying^ 
^99^yW QplWW of improving ihcm^maqy^ 

{tjffi nqjpnty) bfinif: faring, and ^uriiiDg, keepuig doum* • 
in tillage a fcifr years, and ccturning them Co pasture again.. 

Others arc for improving them without breaking up, viz., 
!;>)[ ql^ring'them of bushes, ani-hillS| &c, 6(c. draining,^ 
lOW^ilWi 9(C^|ioii4il showing, Oihers instead q( , 

ft^^amnal tatitw'mgt.^ifc for contumly fiBfsding thcfn bff 
sheep. Mr. Sawyer, of Cheveley, is. against bireakirg them, 
tipy a^ is Mr Sanxter, of Hor.se- hcatiJ ; the latter gentle-, 
in^in h^s an idea that he can effect every impioveujcnt of. 
nj^fl). his.p^tvires (gs inij«.crable ones^^s need bej areca|». 
[^k»^ wi^tK 9^ Plough, lie shew^* oie.^ piece- 
pn which he means to make his trial, and. which if he. 
ajters at ajl it must be for the better. Mr. S. will state 
his process to the iioard, through which th'j public will no. 
^oubt be put in pos>essiori of it, if it he thought worthy 
of imitation. Mr. Vancpuyer ohserves» these pastures 
are to be relieved only by hollow draining, breaking up 
with the plough, and exposing the soil to the meliorating; 
influence of all those external powers, the benign effects 
of which long experience h;i!> clearly proved to communis 
leate fertility. By previously hollqw draining and break- ^ 
ing up ' with the plough, in two or three years every irem- 
nant of the former surface of this cias>, together with the 
roots of all the weeds and beggary it produced, will be 
• completely putrlBed. The soil thus o, ened, becomes pul- 
verized^ mellow, opcHi free and ready for the reception of' 
ihe following grass se^ds^ proper for permanent pasture. 

Six pounds of perennial red clover, called cnw gr ss 
(trifoiium alphistrc) ; four lbs. ot Dutch white c ovc , 
called honey-suckle, (trifoiium repcns), thiee lbs <»f ii<i(T.>vr 
leafed plantain, or rib-wort ; four lbs. of yellow rreioil, 
called black nonsuch ; three lbs. of bumet, and on& ba^ael 

of 
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9f r^gnm per am. In pUee of the latter wtMti tw 
bushels of Heaii light hay seetls, which when prapedy 
sifted, and well oleatied, ought to weigh twenty pounds to 

the bushel, or four gallons of timothy (cat's tail) and four 
gallons of fe<:cue (dvg'& tail) may be recommended in 
preference to the rye- grass. Thecrops^ which should not 
tteetd three, and which may be taken from the old paa* 
tiire, before it is again laid down, will amply repay every 
expense that may arise in the holh'W draining, stubbing, 
levelling the ant hills, and purchase of grass-seeds; when 
this description of land will be thus improved from 51. 
or td, to if^f. or 20f* per acre. Mr, V. is an enemjr 
to paring and burning these lands ; his reasons may be seen 
in the chapter on that subject. 

1 hese pastures afibrd a miserable sujpport tp vaiious 
iiiniis oi lean «tock. 

//. Sifferhr fatturfs. 

The greater part of these is situated in the parishes of 
Soham, Ely. Chatteris, N|<irchf Wisbech, Outweli, Upwell^ 
Thomey» Whittlesea, ai)d other parishes in ^nd bordering 
upon the fens. The district called the Wash,** is also 
most valuable pasture; it is the receptacle of the uplan4 
waters* it is called in the mip the ** 100 foot Wash," runr 
sing by the side of the old fiedford river, beii^ nearly 
twenty tpilfsf long, and from one-fourth of a mile to three 
miles wide. This land has been sold at 10/. per acre, for 
growii^ uzJers, bur it iS chiefly applied to feeding ; some , 
mow ik, running the hazudsof floods, its qqalny is sucl^ 
that in s\% vreckt it will fatten a bullocit or horsCjp tboi^ 
put tmto it bqnc lean ; it rots sheep. |ts fertility is au 
tribnted to the earth of the upland arable lands, brought 
and deposited at every flood. Formerly the growth of 
oaiers was prohibitfd in fhjs spot, it )King then thought 

' prejudici4 
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prejudicial fo' driinage, preventiag the waters gttring <)fF 
' vo soon as they otherwise would ; now, that the Waters 

arc thought to get off too soon^ the growth of ozicrs is 
encouraged here. 

Culture. Frequent mucking, by sonde with muck otilf^ 
by others, with muck and manure. 

Application. First, grazing bullocks and sheep/ 

Snd, Breeding and rearing neat stocky sheep, and horses. 

3rd, Dairying, 

4tb, Mowing* 

Stock per acre, BuHoek, Kalf^ one» One and a Iialf 
<D two per acre. 

Sheep. 6ve to twelve. Growing neat cattle^ horses and 
col^s in proportion. < - 

Management. The iheep pastured wtt M all the jrear^ 
reducing the number in March, for a week ^ two, to 
about half the summer-stock. Bullock-pastures are spared 
about a montl» or five weeks in the spring. Mr. Jen* 
nyn<;, of Buttisham| sows on his p^isturesi where they fail 
pf plants, ray.grassin autumn; and folds after it dircctif. 
About Madioglay th^ pastures abound with moIerca«ts, and 
Dot a mole catcher near; the hills are cut level with the 
surface, the mould spread, and the fla^ returned to its 
|>]ace. 

Mowing. No greater breadth of pasture is mown, 
(where stock is kept) than is waqted for winter, food* All 
the improvement oa stock is in fact from the pastures, aa, 

the winter I^eep, (ei^cepiing a few instances of corn graz* 
ing) is hay ; one, one and a half, two, and two and a half 
tons of which are mown per acre. Nothing singular in 
the making procefisi, except that ibe . grass is gotten toge* 
thcr fqr cocking by a horse and rope. Mowing and mak* 
ing' in fen from 6/, to 8j. per acre. The rich pastures, 
f^Mf4^'>'^^^"i^ grgunds^ are never mown. Mr. Kdes, of 

Wisbech. ' , 
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.Wbbccby iiMlirs hiftgraxiaggroaiids wh^ tbey become foli 
joMhktU^ tiben amks tfaem. About fiabraham, whete the 
' jrteadowtare highly fenfed, they are much neglected, owing 
to an idea that they require no mending, though mown 
yearly ; but it is notorious that they need mucking* though 
legttlarly flooded ; much more then do they reqaiie itg 
when thejr have not the benefit of the latter openuion. 

The returns from the various applications of these pas- 
tures vary considerably, from an aImo«t incredible profit, ' 
to great loss, owing to the great fluctuations of London 
markets, to which most of the stock and ftikin butter 
go. Some idea, however, may be formed of the value «f 
Cambridgeshire. fen pastimes th^ IbUoWing aceonPt of 
a iord&hip in the county. 

Human food from grasa land. 
A -lofdihip in Cambridgeshire. 

jooo acresi say looo beasts cost 14/, 

each,' weight in, thirty stones ; out, 

lifty-six stones ; increase tweftty-silt 

abnes sold for 7>«w 

Jooo sheep ; weight in, i6Ib. per quar-" 

ter ; out, 20 lbs. increase 16 stone. I»W> 
Wool of ditto, at 3ito a tod, tay 856^ 

todt,atsu.or 9^. per lb. 900 

' Awage profit 3/. eu W. per aeie^ 

Animal food 137 lbs. per acre. 
7000 at res to keep 2^i500 sheep in 



Profit. 



J» viiitfr 



29.500 



Carried forward- 



Increase, 
Pounds. 

3^4.000 

« 

48,000 



1 



9^00 1 4.12,000 • 
Bioogl^ 
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Arofit. 




t • 1 


^. ' 


Pounds. ^ 


BfWBbt fovward; 29*500 ^«ep: 






ofwhichiamoop sh^rliogs. will in«- 






crease 20 ids. eacn 


10,000 


40c, COO 


4500 lambs hogs, 12 lbs each 




54»coo 


5^ Winter 4Sto€4»61bSkCa0h« 




30/»OIH 






J -' • 


too stoie beasts* increase 10. stone 


• 






700^ 


aSyOoo 


And the 2-t,s<;o summer stock will 


clip 3t to a tod, or 7000 tods of 


















«9,25o 


924jOoo 



i&t 6// sill acre rent ; * 



10,000 acres, average iL i8f. 6//. per acre. ^ 
Average of animal foodi 92 lbs, per acre. 
Average rent of said 10,000 acres, j8i% acre, viz. 

Of the 3000 acres, ih 2s, \ 
Of the 7000 dkto, 17^, I 

producing 92 lbs. of food, is in thf pifiportion of 
lbs. of meat for every shillii^ ^ A. Y. AmmIs, 

V. 38. p. 3. 

- The perfection of grazing is reckoned to consist not 
only in the choice of stock, but in nicely proportioning it 
€0 the breadth of land; being under-sto^ked is coQsl* 
dexcd a ^rea^ i^viU as Jong grass is found •prejudlciai nl» / 
nny cattle. On grazing, the farmers. of ;ithis comity with 
reason pride themselves. 

Many of the pas^^rc§, wiU not.fat 4tpfiJ(^ but they pay 
well by rearing it. 

Lying 
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Laying down to grass. Nothing singular on this head. 
A few years hence will probably aiFord some useful 
informaiion on it, as many of tbe new enclotlirM will 
doubcltss be applied to grass* instead of the plppgfi. Lord 
Hardwicke intends laying down Co permanent pasture 
with ray-grass, and Dutch elover only. Breaking up old 
j»astures, has been done by the majority by paring and bum- 
iog» though many individuals^ as i have remarked* are 
against it* When not burnt, beans or oats to tlie . first 
crop* 

The following list of grasses natural to the county^, 
was given me at the Botanical garden, Cambridge. 
N.B. Those marked thus* are most esteemed for pasture* 

Called* 



Amhoxandium odorattim*' 

AlopheCUrus pratensis,* 

agrestis, 
geniculatus 

Agrestk iptea venti , 

eanina 
viilgaiis 
slolonifera^ 
alba 

AtesT . cristate 

aquatiiba 
coespitosa 
ficxuosa 
pneeox 
taryophyllea 

Awuf latua* 

pubescens 
pratensis 
flavescens* 
Aramfc phragmites 



lweet«seeV)ted vernal grass, 
meadow-fox tail grass, 
mouse-tail grass. 



creeping bent grass. 



wild, or bearded oa^^ 



yellow oat grass. 



Arundo 
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Anmdo 



CjmoMirui 
Catez 



bixwra.giaw* soft. 



broom grass, rough* 
broom grass, barren. 



epiggos 
calamagrostis 
coloraca 

ft 

media* 
seeulinus 

multiflorus 
mollisi 
arvensis 
creciiia 
asper, 
sterilis, 
syl vatic us - 
pinnatus 

cristatut/ dog's tail grassi cij^ed 
divica 

pulicaris 
steilulata 
curta 
ovalis 
remota 
axillaris 
intermedia 
jnuricata 
divulsa 
culptna 
terfetiuscula 
paniculaca 
pendula 
«txigosa 



i»* : 



flava 

extensa^' 

distaqs 

panicca 



Caiecx 
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Carex 



Dactylic 

Eriophofoih 

Festnca 



Holcut 



Hoffdeom 



Loliom 



L uncut 



Called. 

«yWatica , , 
recur 

pftlbcsceat 

pilu!if^Bra 

c£spitosa 

rlptria 
paludon 

icsiiariA 
ampullacea 

glomcrata, cock's fbot ^ass, roagli« 

orina, feacue^^iee^V.* 

duriuscula ' ' 
myurus 
gijpuitettt 
coliacea 
' pratensis^* 
clatior* 
canatus 
avenaccuSf* 

nnrinum, 
pratensc, 
. maritinum, 
pereimey* 



feicaci meacfow* 
soft grass, tiieadow 



soft giiMBy dtepiiif • 
barley.grass, wall, 
rye -grass, 
marsh baH^y-grass. 
percnhial darnel, 
temulcntuni, annual dtfrnti. 
amme 
glaucus 

conglomeratiift . 

cffu»iis 

squarrom 



Luncua 
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Luncus 


squarrosus 


• 


articulatus 




ulicriiiosut 




bulbosui 




buffimius 








campestris 


Milium 


elfusum 


Milica 


unifldnif 




ccerulea 


Nardut 


. tiricca. 


Phalaris 


arenaria 




phloeidcfi 


Ptmcimi 


i iride 




, uralense*. 




paniculatum 


Poa 


aquatica 




fluitans 




distans 




maridma 




rieida 


• 


compressa 




trivialis 




pratentis^ . 




annua. 




memoralit 




' decumbens 


Rotboella 


incurvata 


Scboeout 


maricus 




nigricans 




coniprestos 




alius 


Scirpus 


^lustris 


CAMJI.J 


0 



ClOled 

\> f ".-} .... * 

» • • • 

y 

slogleoflowered wood* 

mat grass^ or mat weed. 

cat's tail grafSy meadow* 



«nnaal^flMsidov*giass. 



Scifpus 



■ 

Scirpui 

Tcicum 



«1ASS* 

CaUed. 

coespitosus 
aciculare 
lacustfis 
tetaceiM 

tnaritinnus 

repcns, couch-grass* 

caninund 

loliaciim 
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CHAP. IX. 
GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

■ 

Car4cfis, 

AT Ely, Soham, Wtsbecht w many large gar* 
dens, producing so abundantly of vegetables and common 
kinds of fruit, as to supply not only the ncighbou»-ing 
towns but counties, the produce being sent to a great 
distance, to Lynn, &c* &g. by water, .and by land, af. 
folding employ for many hands, laboarers; retailers, car- 
riers, iic, &c. 

Rent, Expenses, Produce, and Profit.— The tenants of 
these occupations are not of that description of men, 
wl)0 are either able or willing to give correct iofor- 
mation on these points $ I learnt, however, from' other 
quarters, that the rents were from 3!. to 7I. per acre. 
The occupiers labour hard themselves, and every part 
of their families, and at all bours, doing in a day, 
what would be called amongst labourers, a day and a 
half's work, and hire much help too; the profit not with* - 
standing must be great, as a garden of two or three acres 
a(fi>rds a decent maintenance for a family. Mr. Middfeton, 
in his Report of Middlesex, has communicated 'much va- 
luable and interesting information on this head ; shewing , ^ 
the immense value of the produce of lands thus applied j 
but it is not to be expected that the gardeners of Cam- 
hrldg^irc should be so communicative as tho^e Mr. M. 

OS . met 
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met withi whowere doubdcst men <»f ednettion tnd inde- 

pendence 9 regardless of their individual interest. 

Orebard$» 

These are numerous and large in the same districts as 
the gardens ; the chief growth, apples and cherries j Sobam 
ii remarkable for the latter. 

Rent, Expenses, Produce, and Profit* On these the 
•aitie observations are applicable as made on gardens ; the 
rents excepted, which are double at least. . 



CHAP. 



CHAP. X. 

WOODS AtiD PLANTATIONS. 

» 

» 

WOODS are not extensive in this icountjr. Many 
plantations have been made where enclosures have taken' 
place ; they have not only considerably improved the iace 
of the country, but promise to prove a ^urce of profit, 
exceeding, it is thought, on poor light soils, any other . 
application to which such lands are suitable. The Rev. 
G. Jennyns, of Bottisham» has.planted with great sac- ' 
cess* as has — Tharpe, Esq. of Chippenham. Mr. Jen* 
nyris has planted, on clays, oak and spnice-fir. 

on white lands, beech and birch. 
,on gravel, larch, 
on light land, Scotch fir. 
on fen, spruce fir, ' 

In planting oaks, Mr. Jennyns does not cut dff the 
straggling roots in the usual way, but digs sufficient space to 
receive them, and has found, that thus managed, they thrive 
considerably futer. Mr. Pemberton, of Trumpington, 
hat planted a ^broken moor at about lo/. per acre; the 
contractor, (Mr. Mackie, of Norwich] engaging to leave 
all alive at the end of three years. 

The woods are felled at twelve or thirteen years growth, 
the produce made into hurdles, splints, spits, Uc. &c« 
Labour, making hurdles per dozen, aod,^ splints, per hun- 
. dred, 6^.; spits, perihousand, produce, per acre, worth- 
about 1 8/. at thirteen years growth (exclusive of timber] 

I. Cf 
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% 



I. e» per year i/. ys. S V Mr. Va^ncouver states woods as 
paying 15^. per acre In Stetchworthhe says there arc about 
335 acres of wood (oak) ; the undergrowth of which* Cpil* 
ftisting of hazel, ash, bliick and whle cborn, sallows and 
maple, is filled every twelve years, and produces fnMA 8/* 
to 10/. per acre." . - 

Observation. I was told, as I have stated, which dif- 
ference may in part be accounted for from the great ad- 
vance in prices ; many of the homestalls in the fens am ^ 
surrounded by handsome and thriving plantations of larch, 
firs> beech, oak, bitchy black alder, poplar, ash. and 
willow. 

Mr. Tharpc, of Chippenham, has remarkably thriving 
plantations on very poor fen^ a direct bog. Dr. Harwood, 
of Bartlow, has in his plantations a ftriking profit^ that 
trenching previous to planting, repays the expense ; the 
difference where he has followed this method^ and where he 
has not, is remarkable. 

Annual profit. '1 his is supposed equal to that which 
would arise from any other application of the land, at a 
fair rent, the profit on the timber excluded. Ozier plan* 
tations are noted under the section Cnf$ tmmmfy 
cuUivated^ 
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CHAP- XI. 



BECT- WA8TBI. 

*. > • - 

* Mr. A. Young, in his account of Lands by 

Esttmatton in Great Britain," (published 1795) states those 
«f this county at 18^,300 acres. Mr. Vancouver, in 17^ 
cattt them 158,500 aeres» wider the following heads. 



'Acres. 

Waste and unimproved fen - 141,000 

Half yearly meadow ..^ Ij5<^ 

Highland-common 5«S<^ 

Fen or moor common 6^000 
Heath, slwcp-wrik.-. — — 4fioo 



■ Total i<58,5oo 

■ 



I found great doubts entertained in the county of the 
accuracy of Mr. V.'s report on this subject ; various opi- 
nkms exist on it. The fact is^ no dependance can be 
pHiced on any communicatioi^ on this bead ; very few per* 
tons arc in possession of sufficient information on which 
to form a correct opinion ; every one will, however, allow 
that the quantity is sufficient to merit the attention not 
only of individuals but of the legislature. Greater in- 
ducements cannot in* reason be desired* or safer grounds 
on which to act, expected| than tht rcpilt of experience 

from 



2bO Y/A&tiS, 

from what has hun dwe in fen and upland, in this 
county. Compare the value of the former improved, wiih 
that inundated or in danger of it, and the latter enclosed 
with 'that open^ and pasture neglected with those im* 
proved. Mr. Vancouver is very AiU and correct in hit 
descriptions of these waste lands ^ he writes. Upon this 
subject, the want of opportunity to revisit the great level 
of the feos^ and the parishes bordering upon them, is a 
circumstance much to be- lamented, at the quantity of 
fen-land, that is in an improved and profitable state, and 
that which is drowned and of little Value, W6uld thefeby 
have been more correctly ascertained. Reference however 
^)ay he had to Chatteris, Elm, Leverington, ParsoOr 
Drove, Wisbech, St. Mary, aad Tfaorney, for a eonifi» 

' rative view of what the lost country of the fens is capa« 
ble of in point of improveoMBt by recovering the natoill 
outfall of the middle and south level waters. The fenny 
land in the above parishes under improved cultivation 
amounts to about 50,000 acres, and yields^ ptMltfce f^t 
beyond the richest highlands in the county, avenging H i>cMt 
of more than 15;. per acre. Whereas the. waste, die 
drowned and partially improved fens, amounting on a 
moderate computation to 150,000 acres, cannot be fairly 
averaged at more than 41. per acre. Uence in this county 
oiily, an increased irent of lox. per jtci^, amoonth^ to 
759000/. annually, inajr be« reasonably expected fh>m % 
com'plete and effectual dtainage of the fens ; and fe« 
storing to fhe country a tract of far more beautiful and 
productive land than is to be met with of the lijie ex* 
t^nt, in any part of the island." 
' Pen or tfiooiir comnhon. In the highland part of 
llie county, there are about 8,500 acres of this ^eicrilp- 
tlon, which at present contribute little to the support of 
the stock, though greatly to the disease of the rot in the 

*' ' * sheep 



fiheep and cows. These commons generally lie well for 
draining, and are otherwise capable of very great im* 
provement ; but until a court of seweis ahaJl be eaU* 
biisbed wiUi powm to oblige the mills upon the several 
'simma mhieji thsoogli thcae inoQiv^ to be pitched 
lower, 90 that the mill dams ^all not hold the 
water up to its present height, and over-ride the surface 
of the commons as. they now do; no remedy, can be. 
gffHitd 4o this very serious evU, which must necessarily 
be femovttd befeee ^iay ii|i|Nrovemcn( can be QDdenaken/' 
/ Half, yearly meadow land. There are about 2000 
*acres of these lands lying dispersed through the hollows 
oCthe open-fields, and receiving the riche&t juices of the 
fVBfOundiog lands % even tn theic present neglected atate« 
Ihty m rented tin «n avera^ at tit* 6d. per ftcreonlyi biit 
would by proper draining, and being put in severalty 
readily be improved iq 30 per dcre, as the crop which 
U now only mown twice in three years^ wouid tljien be aiw 
tmally secured." 

Highland cottnon* There «m about 7»5oo. acres o£ 
Aia land m d» oeamy« whidi in several^ would be 
/ ' readily improved to the annual rent of an. per acre* 
In its present state it cannot possibly be valued at more 
^lan half tliat sum ^ though no alteration ia the pre^ 
eent mode of depasturing* cnn^yparently be made to eiw 
crease the present estimated vahie. 
. *^ Heath sheep wafk. Of which theee are about 
6000 acres." This land appears to be chiefly appropriated 
to the original design of nature, the surface or skin 
forming a tender and wholesome food for the sheep 
which are generally depastured thereon. The staple of the 
land is in general so very dry and thin» that once broken 
'it will be ages before it can acquire an equally valuable 
turi or covering with that it now produces* The substra- 
tum 
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turn is generally a chalk, though in some places thcrc'^* 
is found a deep rank sand, abounding with flints, and 
^cfC the surface is broken, the sand in the diy seasoft 
of suinmer is very liable to be driv^ the mindt to 
Ihe ineonventeUce not only of the adjoining lands, bm 
of those at some distance. Were these plains in seve- 
ralty, and were it practicable to raise live fences upon - 
them, trefoil, cinquefoil, and rye-grass would be found 
the most profitable grasses to euldvate* The less how- 
ever, that this kind of land if disturbed, the better." . Oa . 
these lands the Rey. T. Hall, of Banlow, observes, ten ' 
Co. per acre of oais, and twelve Co. of barley were pro- 
duced from land formerly heath, this season (1805) : A 
sufficient' proof of the advantage that would nsault from 
the proper management of this species of soil now let * 
§6r 3s. per acre,- as sheep walk." 

Many of the sheep walks (in the neighbourhood of New- 
market in particular), have been converted in consequence 
of enclosure, to arable, by first paring and hurtling ; and 
die success has been great. There are, iiow^ver, those who 
tbink with Mr. Vancouver, and prenounee this only • 
temporary benefit, and that should it be intended to return 
these lands to sheep-pasture again they will never be so 
valuable for that purpose. Such indeed may be the case , 
from injudicious and unmerciful cropping' succeedti^ Up 
but.it is not eaqr to conceive itwiU under proper mm> 
nagement ; what that should be (if success may be tAkcn 
as a safe criterion) maybe seen by the method which has 
l^ecn adopted of croppifig these lands. 
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CHAP. XII. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE fens oF this county form to prominent a feature 

of all that conc-rns improvement, and the particular ope- 
rations going ioiwaid in them embrace so many of the 
heads stated by the Board under this chapter, that I con- 
sider it will be the best arrangement of the subject, hei^ 
to introduce the state and capalrility of the ' 

Fens : 

A district meriting the particular attention of its owners 
and occupiers, even if their views be confined solely to their 
individual interest. Lord Hardwicke in his pamphlet on 
the Eau-brink business, well observes on this tract of 
land : ** II is an object of great importance in a national 
view to bring into a state of more certain cultivation, a 
considerable tract of country, the produce of which it 
comparatively small, and to rend^ fruitful other districts 
that now produce neither corn nor herbage, and are in* 
capable of any cultivation at all. So great indeed is the 
importance of increasing the products of the country at 
large, that if grants of public money were ever ma<ie for 
local purpcises, there is no object that could form a more 
proper ground for an application to parliament." Great 
as have been the returns made on sands, by the clay cart 
and on clays by the draining spaie, much greater may 
be reasonably expected from judicious dnd spirited excfw 
tions on this tract, if experience be allowed a fair. cri« 
^jion from which to amgur future improvements, or, at 

Lord 
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l^rd Hardwicke observes in his pamphlet I have alluded 
to» *' unless one can suppose a number of professional 
men, eiiher to be deceived themselves, or to deceive tlie 
fMiblic wilfully^ and without a motive." The initanoct 
given me of the impioved valoe of fenby culttvatkm and 
drainage, would be incredible^ were not the authority 
most respectable. The accounts I had of money saved 
bj buying^ improving, and sellings are equally astt>aiah« 
ing ; it must not, however^ be concealed, that numerous 
aa aftt the instances of vast fortunes accqmuUted in tha 
fens, many speculators there have met utter ruin: this 
indeed has chiefly befallen persons wanting skill or ca« 
pitaU or has arisen from . accidents not now to be a|fc« 
prebended ui^der a proper system of drainage. 

It was the o^nion of* Mr. Atkins (a commissioner of 
eewers in the' reign of James I. 1604, &c. &c.) that these 
fens were once ** of the nature of land-meadows, fruitful, 
healthful, and very gainful to the inhabitants, and yielded 
much relief to the highland countries in time of great 
drought." Sir W. Dugdale (who was born 160*$, and died 
1 6ft6) was of the same opinion* adding as a proof, that 
great numbers of timber trees, (oaks, firs, &c. &c). for. 
mcrly grew there, as is plain from many being found in 
<ligging canals and drains, some of them severed from 
their roots, the roots, standing as they grew infirm earth 
below the moor. The lirs at the depth of four and five 
feet. The oalcs at three feet ; they were lying in a north 
west direction not cut down, but burnt near the ground, 
as the ends of them being coaledt manifested. The oaks 
in mnltitudosof an extraordinary size, being five yards in 
compiMSy and sixteen yards long, and some smaller of 
a great length, with a quantity of acorns near them." In 
marsh -land he says, ** about a mile westward of Magdalen 
'bii4ge« at setting down a sluice, there were discovered at 

seventeen 
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seventeen feet deep, several furze and rtut-trecs pressed 
flat down, with nuts sound and firm lying by them, the 
bushes and trees sttading in the lolidcaich below tke silt^'f 
The Rev. J.Riubrick, of King's Lyne,(Me PhikMplOcia 
TranaeetioiH, Ne. 279.1702), and Mr. EUter, (see H4ste# 
rical account of Bedford level), gives the like testimony 
respecting the former existence of trees in the fen«^ the 
latter remarking that those he mm, appeared to be ttmti 
To this <lay(t8e6) aie foaqduiefcrf ptM of the 
ha$f many at eo shoit a distance fnm the swfhett 4hat 
the plough frequently touches them ; I witnessed this many 
times. Mr. A. Young (Annals, v. 37, p. 451)1 says "in 
every part of Europe, whtie marshy feiu and boga aie 
Ibund, if the soil be peat, trees are comnonly diaoo- 
vercd at varkws depte. It is Hie aaiM ki tlie loidship 
of Thorney (in this county) ; in the upland parts all 
sorts of trees, and in the lower fen- lands they are all 
fifs; and it is a fact» that Mr. Wing (of Thorney) has^oftcn 
eacertained, that many have been metwUl|mm oft and 
lying at they fell by the stomp. '< The hom«f reddaar 
have been dug up, and are j w e served at fhe- abbey.'* The 
commissioners under a law of sewers made 1596, and 
called neat moor law/' speaking of the fens, say, which 
in formertiAMa have been dryand pi»iitable,aad^tlMy 
teay behe«tafter» if dne fawvlnon be made." 

Sit H. flobert, (Attcbiey- general to Jamea I.) sayft 
** the grounds now sought to be drained (1604, &c.) are 
such as naturally and anciently were dry grounds." D\tg' 
dale ' mentions a gravel causeway ^ee^ deep, (suppoiad 
fo he made by the fimpaffor^aforna, who was 
iind dicdftii), from Denver in Notlbllc« to^Fetefbemgh 
' In Northamptonshire! twenty- four miles, and which is noWv 
covered with moor five feet in thickness. In deepening 

ihe duuuiel of Wisbech livcr, 1^51 the iwcikmaEiaUight 
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feet below the then bottom, discovered a scct>nd bottom 
Yfh c was stony with seven boats lying in it, covered 
with silt. And at Whicileseat on digging through the" 
■Mr tt eight fbet deqi, a perfect toll ms (hund * widi 
•WBths of grass lying on it, as they were at first IIM^A. 
Henry of Huntingdon, (who lived in the reign of Ste- 
phen, 1135) described this fenny country *• as pleasant and 
agretabie to the eye ; watered by many rivers which ran 
thfongh it| dlvenified by^ many large and amali takes, and 
adorned hf many woods and islands/' And William tif 
Malinri)U(y, who 4ived in the first year of Henry Ih 
(1154) has painted the state of the land round Thorncy 
in the most glowing colours, he says, it is a very pa* 
ffadise, in pleaaure and delight, it reaemblcs iieaven itsalf^ 
the vMy nmrshes abounding in trees wfiese le^gtli witlu 
out knots do emulate the stars/' The plain there -ii 
as level as the sea, which with the flourishing of the 
grass, allureth the eye /' in some parts there are apple 
trees, in otbeia vines," It appears then 00 die- avtiioffity 
^itfae attbois quoted, thai, the fens were formetlf weed 
and pasture. The engineers were of opinion thatthe eoonf^ 
try in question formerly meadow and wood, now fen, be- 
came so from partial embankment, preventing the waters 
ftom the uplands going, to the sea, by their natuyral ottj^aU^ 
want of proper and sufiicieot jdratns to ooovejt tboie 
wateisintodssOase; mgleet of auch drainaaa w w r , n p d e 
for that purpose ; and that these e¥»ls ineteaasd from the 
not embanking the river Ouse, and the erection of sluices 
acwaa it, preventing the flux and reflux of the sea ; and 
1h» not widening and daepeniog where «»nte4. the river 
Onie^ and from jmCi rtfrnovtag tfaegn^ek, veeda» to. 
winch from time to time aceuBHitated in ^. The' first 
attempt at draining any part of the fens (Dugds^le) ap* 
pears to have been ma^lc, in thc.tiflgLq pf Edward 1. (1272, 
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&c.) many others with various success followed. The fa- 
mous John of Gaunt, (or Ghent who di«d in 1393), and 
MaigM«c» Coontessof Richmond^ were amongst the drain* 
iqg ^fldventants;; but Mr. Cough in hit ad<tttion to CaoN 
&in, says *« the Reign of Elizahe.h '1558) may be properly 
fixed on as the period vhcn the level began to become 
immediately a public care." Many plans were proposed 
and abandoned between that time and 1634, when King , 
Charles I. ' gmiitad a charter of tncorpovatioa to Franeiv- 
•arl otfiedlord»«nd ihiiteen gefitleman a<iveBtinerrwithhim» 
who jointly undertook to drain the level on condition 
that they should have granted to them, as a recompense 
95.000 acres (about one- third of level). In 1649, ^^^^ 
chwter was confimed to Wjllianiy earl oi Bedford* and 
hit asMciaieSy by the converition fi^liainenc^ and in 1653 
the level being declared completely drained, the 95,000 
acres were conveyed to the adventurers, who had expended 
400,000/. which is about 4/, 4/. per acre, on the 95,000 
acres, and about iL 8f. on the whole bieadthi if the 
Whole level, contain 185^000 -aeies ; (it is geaemlJy sup* 
|Md fn contaitf .300,000 acres). In 1664, the corporation 
called ** conservators of the great level of the fens," was 
established. This body was empowered to levy taxes on 
the 959O00 acxci» to defray whatever eaqf^nses migbt, atise 
|n their pracrvation, but only 83,000 acies wm vested 
la the oorpoiatioii in trust for the earl of Bedford and 
his asiociatesy the remaining 12,000 were allotted, 10,000 
to the king, and 2000 to the Earl of Portland. At first 
the levy was an equal acre tix, but upon its being deefloed 
ttijuKt a gradual one was adopted, which is now. acted 
upon. In the year 1697/ the Bedford level was divided 
into three districts, north, middle, and souih ; having one 
surveyor for each of the former, and two for the latten 
Ini753»the north level was tepaiated by aaofparliaiMnt 

• •• » 
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from the rest.***** In addition to the public acts obtained 
for draining the fens, several private ones have been 
granted for draining separate diatricta wiih iheir Ui»iii» 
aitwklMiidiflg.wluch wad tbe.vaat «iima wip<ajn4»«ippdi 
mii|iiii«to. bedon«j a great part of the tei k-noir^rM) - 
in danger of inundatioh, this criamttf has visited them 
many times* producing effects distressing and extensive 
befond ei^oeption^indeed many hundi^ed acres of valuable laad«« 
m jMKW drowned^ thejoisfortwie ^isvaied bytiio pto^ 
pfieiors beiog dbl^ed tooootiaae topafaJbeavy tBx,«otu 
withatanding the Iom of their land. Mr. A. Young de- 
scribes the state of the fens when he visited them,t thus : 
*' I found a very great portion of them in so dreary n 
Atate, that waste waa, the only appropriate term to begif^M, 
and the whole appeared to be inaucb maiufeit daager of 
intiodatioa, that 1 coidd oot but agree in jhe propriety of 
being particular in the examination I took of this in- 
tcrcsting country. The last great breach of banks which 
inundated the north levels and laid the whole ^ven or 
€||;ht feot under wnt^r» liafyeaed in 1770 ; it waa Cfo tfuedB 
laag, and 36 ftet .deep. la 4795, ajil liie.othor taiiii 
4;;^ve way, and flooded* . . . . 

Acrei/ 

By slips in the haoka ...^.^.y...... 99*500 

^.-.i. . . .. . Total 140,500 

j^'^ ■ i ■ . ■ • • 

''^''Beauties of England and Wales," by Briton and Brayley 
a work much esteemed in Cambrid|;cshirc. Colonel Armstrongs 
History, Arc. &c. of the Fens. * ^ * *' ' 

-t- Mr. Young published Uie following in 1805. The commvni* 
^i^fioA i&.«dt|iottt 4iUe. t ^ • 
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N.B. Calculated. at the meetiog;at Ely, FebrUi< 

Much about the same quantity flooded id' 1749 
1800, by downfall and breaches in the interior bankf* 
For the last thirty years many inundations have taken 
place, and lately with increasing power and immense . 
mischief. The remedies that have been applied, by nura* 
berlesi acts of parliament^ obtained with merely local and 
distinct views, have been vain and nugatory, but the 
burden by taxes immense. In 1749, over a great district 
IX. 6^. an acre was laid on ; in 1772, added, and in 
1798 above 150^000 paid 51, an acre, upon inundated 
laods. In 1799 above ft5,ooo acies were under water till 
May 1800, and all much annoyed by the flood ; and it 
was a* melancholy examination I took of the country be* 
tween Whittlesea and March, the middle of July, in all 
which tract of ten miles, usually under great erops of 
^le, oats and wheat, there was nothing to be seen hut 
desolation, with here and there a crop of oats or barley, 
sown $0 late that they can come to nothing ; a great loH 
by seeding the land at so high a price. Some crops on 
mthtr higher spots looked well ; but very late. Of wheat 
ihettt is not an acre ; the grass itself ts very much da* 
maged, produces where mown, miserable ctapsof sedge^ 
instead of good grasses j and where fed, keeping very little 
stock, and that badly. Yet the average rent of these ten 
aitos is 141. per acre, and the landlord has a drainage 
tax to pay of 5f. per aete, «nd in some distticls Tf. In 
Ramsey Fen, I exaaaifwd more melandioty inatanoes o| 
the want of a better drainage, and more speedy conveyance 
of the water to sea. Middlemoor in that parish, is a 
tract of a,soo acres, which remained for more than twenty 
years a waiiery -dcaeit. ".Towards Rama^New enctoed 
CoMMoon and Whittlesea Moor, a apectacle still more 
CAMB.J F mortifying 
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mottifyiog is to be seen to the left, on the other side of 
Ihe river othad; now a tract of water, seidge, aadfrogs^; 
which Mr* Fddtey remembers thirty-six years ago in a 
state of cultivation, and producing ample crops over hon<^ 
drcds of acres. It joins another similar tract called Holm* 
Fen, all under water ; that twenty years ago, had build- 
ings, farmers, and cultivation ; on part of ir, near Wbit- 
tlesea Moor» fine crops of wheat were grown, only three 
yiBars ago. One man had five quarters of wheat two years 
runninf^ per acre, on this land, now all waste and water. 
Another twenty-eight Co. of oats per acre, followed by 
a. flecond crop of a last. Another had as gooda dairy of 
cows as any in Huntingdonshire, the land b excellent and 
would graze a large ox." F was shocked at the sight 
of this desolation. A people starving, and 1500 acres of 
fertile land left in such a condition, in such a kingdom, is 
a spectacle that ought to be instructive to politicians. 
aie told of the national wealth ; here is a field for the 
exercise of it. The efibrts of individuals can do nothing, 
this immense region of the lens depends for drainage on 
the outfalls to the sea, and on measures for deepening the 
rivers, and raising the banks which must be general, Such 
is the .present state of this most fertile country.;" ** but 
the evils great as they are, which have been - hitherto 
felt, arc not the whole of this melancholy business, lor 
no doubt is entertained of the whole, or . nearly the 
whole country being lost, if it remains in the present state. 
The encloittfet of the upland country, the wateta of which. 
M all discharged into the fens, increase every year, vad[ 
not one takes place without adding to the evil. With 
so powerful a cause constantly increasing, the rivers and 
cuts in the 1 fens silting up^ and the outfalls remainisig 
wilapnivedy ia the* mtute of tfaingi gradually tn« 
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crease the infliix of water, and lessen the Capability of 
conveying it away. The consequence is obvio.us. The 

total ruin of the whole flat district must ensue. Mr. 
Ground, ot Whittlesea, calculates the uncultivated lands 
and moors, &c. at io»ooo acres. Mr. Waudby, of March, 
at 6noo, and ai^o a further deduction of ia,ooo acres 
more, (at 4 in 100) for ditches, in all 18,000. To keep 
on the safe side, I ?h;ill suppo e 20,000, and that there 
remains 280,000 capable of cultivation, and which are or 
have been cultivated but subject to inundations "The 
fens arenoW in a moment of balancing their fate ; should 
a great flood come within two or three years, for want of 
an improved outfall, the whole cou:iny, fertile as it na- 
turally is, will be abandoned " Such being ^ the . melan- 
choly state of this district, and its value being so immense 
(which I will soon shew), the necessity and wisdom of 
taking some cflectual steps to secure and improve it, will 
not be disputed, nor wili it, I npprehcn l, be doubted that 
such measures only will be adequate to the object, as will 
embrace the several interests of the concerned, and pro* 
mote them mutually. Many projects for the better drain- 
age of the fens, and the improvement of the navigation, 
have of late been proposed ; the last passed into a law. 
1795, and is. called the £au £rink cut»t the benefit or evil^ 

however. 



* Mr. Golburn of £ly, ioformed Mr. A. Young, that the 
quantity of land affected by the draiifage was about 400,00a 
aeres. Mr. Gardener, of Chatteris, thinks about 300,000. 

t 1794, Eau Brink cut. It is presumed that the history of tidal 
rivers does not furnish an instance like that before us, where 
the upland waters from being confined nearly in a straight lin^^ 
and to a width of 200 feet (as they arc at Gcrmuns bridge), are 
suff«r«d to wander a« ihey approach thoir outtaii into a rambling 

' > circuitoui 



til IimfliVtllBKys. 

homt^tf ef nthieh is yet to be knoftai, t' diflfeieiice of 
oi^iiiioii after pMing the act, having arisen between Sir ' 

Thomas 

-» 



circuitous course, expanding to a width of nearly a mile, and 
- thence returaiog to the tame line that was before deserted. 

As the case is singular so are the consequent eyils. Inter* 
lal navigation is rendered so defective, that boats cannot paM 
from Germans to Lynn without pilots, by means whereof great 
delays arid a vatt increase in the expence of, freight are occast- 
•ned i and in blowing weather many lighters have been sunk, and 
lives have been lott. 

The banks guarding the lands contiguous to the wide part of 
the fiver are supported at an enormous. expense. 

Drainage is so impeded that 300,000 acres of land dependant on 
the outfall of the Ouze, are in the greatest danger of being 
overflowed, nay many thousand acres of them are now under 
water. 

Navigation from the port of Lynn to sea is injured by beds ot 
sand, which are constantly becoming stronger and stronger for 
want of a proper scower, insomuch that no vessels can navigate, 
but such as are of a particular form and structure. 

Hence foreign trade is enjoyed by a small number of mer- 
chants who are their own carriers, and the price of coaU, raft, 
drc. is considerably higher at Lynn than it ought to be. 

The remedy. It is proposed to desert the present wide cir- 
titttoiti baton above Lynn, ^and to confine the upland -waters by 
netna^of a new eut to the saqte width at its commencement as 
the river now is at Germans, and to* widen it gradually until it 
eoteit the old cbaniMl again a little above Lynn. 

The effect The upUnd waters and tidal waters Aewiof and 
reflowing throD^ the w. cot, ■whencooveypd.in hal£the time 
that Is tic»w fcqoired, lisiU ^act ino«e oniform oompaetbody^ a«d 
with a force incieajsd to so great a degBaeaa to eany- away 
aU impediments. 

loteraal navigation will become safe, cheap, and ezpediliOlli^ 
the weight of waters, and iu lashiag force i^aiost the banks * 
hfi irenderfully letseocd. 

Drainage, 
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Thomas. Hyde .Pagv^aiid Mr. Milncr (the engineer lumcd' 
in. tlie aet}y for determlotog the diimaiioiis of the cut, 

and there being no power in the act to compel these gen- 
tlemen to name a third engineer as umpire ; nothing has 
been done but tracing the lines from the dimensions in 
the act at the lower and i^per ends of the cut* aiid 
collecting the tax imposed by act; but as this project hat 
longcngngcd the public attention, and is thought a subject 
of importance to the county of Cambridge in particular, 
I have been solicitous to obtain the best information on 
it» The advocatiea for the wot k aaiifty 

isty That upirarda of 3001OO0 acres of land wfll' he 
better drained. . . 

2d, That the harbour of Lynn will be rendered safe 
and commodious. 

3^9 That the foreign and coastinf^trade of the poit will 
be extended. 

4th, That the danger and uncertainty of the navigation 
between Lynn and Eau-brink, by the present channel 
will be avoided, and the remainder of the inland navi- 
gation improved, &c. &c* 

Tho opfKMers of this measure oontefad diat none of thcae 
benefits will be the resulti but that the fesrerae of ^em 
will ensue. 



Dvainage, which is now impossible to be had, will be«isy ani 
prftctkabte. 

Fofelga trade Mil be 'opfeii to all theiftoild^'atid monopoly, tlib 
•wora eiismy to Mt dAding, will iio-1^6iiger «±ift. 

In 4 word, eavigatioft, drdnage, agricolturr, will be amas* 
ingly benefited, «iid trade and commerce so diffused, that coals, 
raft, and other goods, will be infinitely cheaper, to the great be- 
■efit of the consumer, whose interest alone ought to be the 
main object of consideration, where trade is concerned ; and, above 
ally tbe lives of bis majesty's subjects will b< secured. 

Regarding 
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: Regarding the maxim, " audi aUeram partem I will 
.state the opinions I am in possession of, for and agi^inst 
the measure. 

In 1775, Governor Powell. ** The quitting the old river 
in this croaked, ruined, ii recoverable part of it, is be- 
come at least a matter oi necessity ; and the cutting a 
strait cut is the only measure left, by* which to carry on 
a real drainage, by which to maintain for any great time 
longer, a practical communication of navigation between 
Lynn nnd the inland country, by which to preserve for 
ever Lym itself as a great riuritinne town»" 
. In i777i Mr. John Golborne. It cannot fail to giye 
immediate relief to both those (the south and middle) 
levels, and to lower the surface of low water at least four 
feet at Salter's load, Old Bedfoid, and Denver Sluice, 
and at the mouth of the New Bcaford river." 

In 1791, Mr. Jaracs Golborne. ** I can form but one 
opinion, which is, ^hat if such a cut should be carried 
into execution, it would be of more benefit to the middle 
and south levels, and ai.so to all other low grounds dis- 
charging their waters into the river Ouse, in any part 
of it above the harbour of King's Lynn, than any work 
that hath ever been yet executed for the purpose of drain* 
ing. This work seems to hold out as fair a prospect 
as any of so great an e.xient can, of doing as little pri- 
vate injury as may be, and will at the same time distri- 
bute its favours impartially with the hand of kindness to 
many worthy proprietors, and industrtous occupiers of 
fen- lands.** 

♦* An inspection only seems necessary to convince cverjr 
reasonable, disinterested, and unprejudiced person of the 
great advantages that will arise from it to both(i. e. drain* 
age and navigation}. It cannot fail to operate in a degree 
highly advantageous to tihe aaivlc^tioa ahone Lynn, highly 
*' ' * advantageous 
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advantageous, to the general dnimigp of all the coontrf, 
above that port, and porticalarly advantageous to the port 
and harbour itself. With respect to the navigation above 

4 

Lvnn, I presume that it would be an insult to any per- 
son's undersuadiog to inform him that by the proposed 
new cut, the gangs of lighten may at all tianea navigate 
either up or down, with much*more expedition, and-^th 
infinitely less danger than they now do, all the present 
wide, difficult, and uncertain channel from Eau Brink to 
Lynn. The risque that the gangs at present run in a pas- 
sage ,at all times dangeious, but espodally in tempestuous 
weather, will by this proposed cut be avoided. The ex- 
penseof bridge pilots saved, the wear and tear of craft, 
the labour of nicn, boys, and horses lessened ; ilic voyage 
performed with greater certainty, and in much less time 
than at present. The proprietors and occupiers of lands 
on each side the proposed cut, together with every person 
interested in the event, may rest with security, and not 
be under the least apprehension for the safety of such new 
erected banks. In a little time after the completing 
such cut, the land owners will be exonerated from a 
very heavy expense, at which they now are, and must be 
liable to, for the maintenance and support of their sea- 
banks and counter shores. In a little time after the 
finishing of this work, the present channel will very ra- 
pidly silt up, and become marsh. The tides will, if 
the cut be made, rise higher at Denver sluice, but not 
materially so. It is therefore most probable, under these 
circumstances, that the tides will not by the new cut be 
raised at Denver sluice above six inches. I am yet of 
opinion that a very high tide will not have that effect \ 
but supposing on this account it should be found neces- 
sary to raise the lower part of the loo fii^t bank, aa,|ar 
as Welney, for instance, being six miles, that may be done 

by 
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by the UpnporaUlft Qyrporatimi of'.MfM fevefy'tvitlN 
OQt any eyptmif to Mtvjdu^; or acM{ti6na1' expense to 
that body. The navigatt<m up the Ouse, &c might 
be assisted by ebb-doors, and by deepening the river in 
places, 40. much as to give them a lasting and uninter* 
.riqi>ted.iMvi0iiuMi ii^'^to Clir^hithe» as perfect and as 
complttc.as; moat ol tfae'cand MVlgations in this Ictn^- 
dom, and the ^angs- wouki not then have ocfcasion to 
wait in different parts of that river, on many different 
ahoals, and for sevcraL days together, when they have 
% scant>i.head of WKtar fom* 'vIlKM'e.- The same method 
of relief may bo gtvoii>to Mildfnbalt river, ' and the re- 
sult t would be thai- craft woold go ^th'ease and expe- 
dition at all times, without unloading their cargoes as 
they are now obliged frequently to do**' 

^ ^ ' C ' ' . 

Gonveyuig water of tnarsh-land into new 

cttt^ .w-i;;^'...: w'... 1887 4 6 

in 1791, Mn Wattie. It(thenewellt}1V0llIdb•ace»- 
|«i)l'*drainage toall those border lands which have their 

outfalls into the river Ouse, below Denver sluice, and 
would prove eifectuallj|[ so to tha(. valuable tract of land 
called' inarsh-lacdy except th^ io:!r..«pjirt« of the ivh ^ 
draiiiage of 'whith could easily thai be cmpleated by the 

*— — ~ ' ' . 1 I !■ I <iy III I ! I Ml »^ I I I I I II I I ' - . ■ fi I 

« Siner tlih '^i^ otter estimates have been made, iome 
MMUAtifig 1^ <l«oblc thf lum. 

. M, .. : * ■ * assistanee 
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assistance of an en^gino mill. I would therefore re- 
commend the deserting of the present channel (making a 
d^in across the same) and the opening of a new cut or 
channel, flrom £au-briQk» across the old lands and marshes 
to about two fuKlongs above Lynn; By the makinis 
of such new cut, and turning the cbanhel, it would 
prove of very great advantage to those who have banks to 
support against the present channel, below Eau brink, which 
heavy expenses, in a little time, they would be leleased 
from. The old channel in a few years, would be 
quite silted up^. and become good and firm land, the sale 
of which would in great measure pay the puirchase for 
lands used in the new cut, its banks and forelands. 
The effect which the proposed cut would have upon 
the navigation in the river Ouse, would be of great im* 
portance to trade, as shonening the diatanee would ae» 
celerate the passage of the craft, going thereby to and 
from Lynn, and render the same safe at all limes ; they 
would then be conducted by a channel sheltered between 
banks, and not liable to be exposed to jthe violence of 
the winds and tides, and danger of the sand-banks which 
now attend the navigation, through that dangerous river, ' 
or rather bay, from Lynn to St. German's bridge, where 
merchants and traders meet with so m^ny disasters, losses, 
and frequent delays, that ti'ade is now carried on thereby 
with great hazard, much difficufty and considerable v 
pensc* As to any idea or fear the traders may have 
of the craft being rendered unmanageable by the rapidity 
of the current, that would be extinguished a little time after 
the intended cut or river was opened, particularly if a 
land flood should quickly follow; as the current shortly 
al^ that would run smoothly, or in the same manner 
as the upper' part of the river above German's bridge now 
. docs. The e&ct it might have upon the harbour of 

Lynii» 
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Lynn, I cannot conceive would 'be attended ' with any 

of the dangerous consequences as some are so much 
alarmed at ; but on the contrary would be great use there- 
to. It the waters coming through the cut were pro- 
perly pointed down the channel through the harbour ; 
.and exenions used to assist it by throwing out jetties, 
&c. &c. at proper places ; by such means there would 
be a great probability of bringing the channel along by 
the town at such distances as desired,* and to fall down 
to the crutch in nearly a straight direction. As ,to 
the danger of the current raising sand*banks or bars 
across the channel, as seems to have been suggested bfy 
some, I cannot by any means agree to it. They (ihc 
.tides) would certainly flow something higher in still tides, 
against the banlss above, than, they now do. The hanks 
4d>ove would be in no more danger of being overflowed, after 
.the new cut was made, upon the dangerous tides, than 
they are at present, but this I think admits of a demon, 
stration,'* 

In I793t 2 member' of the committee in a pamphlet 
.called Reasons attempting to shew the Necessity of 
the proposed Cnt."t ** The great impediment to both 

drainage and navigation, I a})prehend to be, the wide, 
shallow, and crooked channel of the river Ouse, between 
St. Germans' bridge and Lynn. 1 do not pretend to say 
chat this is the only one, but it seems to be the first and 



. * " It is to be hoped Mr. Wattie will take our granaries, &c. 

|o this chaiim l." Thomas Bronie, Lynn. 

f •* 1 his pamjililct with the abstract ot the repoi tb and opinions 
upon both ^idosot"the question, contains the substance of almost 
all the material information that exists upon the subject, plainly 
and imparllally stated." See £arl of Hardwick's Observations qq 
ihe £au-briiikcut. ' ' ' 

gieateity* 
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greatest, and that all interior works can be of little use 
while this remains unremedied. The cut in question 
if^s first proposed by Mr. Kinderley, about the year 
1720,* and again by his son in 1751. « The father waa 

himself a cc^nservaLor of the great level of the fens, and 
had devoted the greatest part of a long life to thia 
particular study, and it is the scheme which he reoom^ 
mended and invariably adhered to. The son is no less 
confident of its necessity, and ventures boldly to assert, 
that whatever other schemes may be invented or remedies 
proposed, they will in the end prove inetFectual, and that 
how much soever prejudiced people might be against, it 
then (1751)1 yet at one time or other, when driven bjr 
necessity, they will be forced to make use of it, other* 
wise this m liole country, together with the navigation ol 
those rivers which pass through ir, must in time be ine- 
vitably lost;" 

In I793> Mr. Rennie, to remedy these (the existing) 
evils, there cannot be a more efllectual way than by di« 

rectinf; the w!n;!c waters of the river Oiise (assisted by 
the returning tide of the last half-ebb) against the sand- 
banks in the harbour, which will be completely done by 
the proposed cut. By .this cut, the tide and river 
mater at the last half ebb wfll have a greater scouring 
power than belore. I would also recommend jetties 
on the shore at West Lynn, they arc likely to open the 
cast channel to sea. . By scouring away the sand banks 
in Lynn harbour « the water will be deepened ; diips there* ' 
fore of greater burden will come to the town, and ride 
in safety. The surface of the water in the Ouse up- 



* Mr. Hodskiiison says, ** the £au-briak cut is only a par^ oi 
Mr* fijoderiey's plan. ^ • 
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wards, will be lowered for a great distance, until it er* 
pircs in a point ; hence every load» river, or drain, con- 
SMtcd therewUh must be proportioiuibly benefited. It* 
lii^ton and West Lynn drains, will then have a much 
better outfall, tnd the drainage of marshland greatly 
improved. By lowering the water at Denver's and 
Salter's load sluices^ the middle and south levels will be 
equally benefitedi as well as Stoke, Brandon, Milden- 
hall, Soham, Reich, Swaffham, - and Bottisham lo&ds, 
with the country drained thereby, and • I think it un- 
necessary tu open St. John's Eau. The flood-waters 
will find an ample passage to sea, by the proposed cut ; 
the .iahabkantft of Marshland will be relieved from a 
vory heavy expense' in supporting their banks. The 
navigation from Lynn will be more safe and expeditious, 
and the banks of the loo feet are so strong, and at so 
great a distance, that they will have little to fear from 
the inprsased tide." The navigation above Denver 
sluice may he preserved atid Improved- by shutting the ebh. ' 
doors of slitiee, cand deepening the river upwards. The 
navigation between Upware and Clayhithe will be injured, 
which may be rectiBcd by a lock placed near Upware. ' 

If SwalFham and Bottisham loads should not have a 
snfficleDt declivity- far earryihg off the waters of thtix^ 
respective i^strifits, thty may be curried along the inside 
of the banks to Reach load, where they may jointly empty 
themselves^ into the Ouse. I do not see a more effec- 
tual -Wa^^- of feii^biiDtg 'the outfall than by the pro- 
posed cut, Whioh Hherdbre <ought inr my opinion to be sup- 
ported- by every person interested' in the* drainage of 
marsh-land, the grounds adjoining the Ouse, the south 
and middle levels, and the improvement of Lynn har- 
bour.*' .'•'»'"' ' '* / ' * '* ' ' 
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1794. The Earl of Hardwicke, in " Observations and 
Proposals, &c. &c." •* From every thing that I have 
heard and read upon the subject, I .cannot help thinking but 
' that the intended cat will be of great advantage, to tbe Isle 
of EI^. Undoubtedly some lands will be' mueh more 
benefited by it than others, for the advantage will be in 
proportion to the state in which they (the lands) now are. 
It if /to be expected, however, that tome advantage wilL 
accrue to every part of the isle, and. that when once, a 
good^out^ll is obtained at Lynn, the oxpense of banks 
and of mills, without which many estates would be under 
water a considerable part of the year, will gradually di- 
minish, and probably eomp at last totally, luineces* 
«ary. 

Mr. Hudson. ** I am therefore of opinion that if die 
old neglected river, from its junction with the Cam 
through the hermitage sluice or lock, into the upper end 
of the 100 feet river, were restored to a proper width 
and depth, the drainage of the fens in Haddtngham would 
be greatly improved, and alio the fens in the' soutb^sida 
of the said old river." And if the shallows in the 
river Ouse from the Cam to Denver sluice were low- 
eied, and the proposed new cut efieotually made, I am 
of opinion, that in all ordinary seasons, Haddenhamt 
Wilburton, and Streatham fens, will be drains without 
the use of engines.** *« The fens in Little-port, though - 
lying much lower than Haddcnham, being much nearer 
the outfall* will receive the same advantage. Of course 
it (the new cut) will very much improve the drainage ol - 
the Littleport district.** (His lordnhip ofier« a mbscription 
of 500/. to enable the, smaller land owners to pay the 
tax, and when 2,500/. is raised for that purpose, will give 
500/* more). '* Upon a general view of the question, 

I was 
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I was of opinioo irom the beginning, that the scheme (the 
proposed cut) promised the greatest advantages to the 

whole level of the fens ; and every thing that I have 
since read and heard upon the subject, has tended to con- 
firm me in that opinion. Indeed if the plan is properly 
executed, with a fair view to the public benefit, without 
any part of the fund being diverted from the main ob- 
ject, it is likely to prove in its consequences the most 
effectual plan that has hecn suggested for the improvement 
of the fens, since their original drainage in the last cen- 
tury, by the Earl of Bedford/' To the town of Lynn 
the benefits will be so evident, that it is difficult to ac« 
count for the opposition of so many of the respectable 
merchants of that place. The operation of the new cut, 
would in the opinion of the different engineers that have 
considered the effect of it, not only improve, but abso- 
lutely preserve the harbour of Lynn. The improvement 
of the harbour must of necessity increase the general 
trade of the place, by opening the door to new entcr- 
prizes, and of course to the introduction of new ship 
owners, and new mercliants. At present the shipping of 
Lynn is calculated for their trade only, and for the 
present mouth of the channel, and no vessel with a sharp 
floor, and which is not of their own peculiar construcion, 
can venture into the harbour, or at least remain there 
with any safety.* The consequences of this must be the 
exclusion of ships from other ports, which is so evident a 
disadvantage to the trade of a maritime town, and so 
great an obstacle to the increase of the general wealth and 
prosperity oi the inhabitant3>that it is scarcely to be believed 



* ** It 18 not necessary to have ships of any particular cons 
•troction fer our harbour.** Thomas' Brbme, Lynn. ' 

they 
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they will concur (if in truth they have concurred) in op- 
posing the plan. With respect to Cambridge, the alarm 
originally conceived by the merchants and navigators must 
be considered as a fortunate circumstance ; the inquiry 
that it has produced, and the provisions that arc inserted 
in the bill, will eventually not only secure, but consi* 
derably improve the navigation ol the Cambridge river." 

In 1729, Mr. Humphrey Snuth. It (the new cut) 
will (in my opinion) be the utter ruin and total loss of the 
port of Lynn, for the wide space between German's and 
i-ynn» gives room for the tides, and serves as a Jarge re- 
ceptacle for a back water to scour out their haven^ which 
if confined by the methods prescribed, the silt and sand 
of the sea water would raise such a bar, that their ship- 
ping could not get over." 

In 1745, Mr. JLabelye. *^ I am of opinion, and ever 
shall be till better reasons be given than any of those 
which I have seen hitherto, that such a new cut, (the 
Eau-brink cut) would prove of more detriment than ser- 
vice to the draining the fens, by its lessening one of the 
means of preserving a good outfall to sea, and prejudicial 
to ihe navigation of the port of Lynn." 

In 1767, Mr. Smeaton. *^ I cannot agree in recom- 
mending the expedient (the proposed cut) for if the cut 
be not made equal to the mean capacity of the old 
river, it would check the influx oi the tides, and // i9 nuuk 
the event must be uncertain." 

In 1775, Sir Thomas Hyde Page, .Kiit. I am of 
opinion that if (the cut) had not at the first receiving of 
the water a very considerable breadth and deptii, parti- 
cularly near the outfall, the run of water from the sea 
into it, beiqg very violent, would carry great qMantities 
«f stit, &c. from its sides and bottom, .wJbidi .might be 
topped higher up tbe river, and ar tfaftcbb-nt Lynn is 

so 
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80 much slower than the flood, it probably would not have 
sufficient fotce to carry it out to sea. This danger migh^ 
be the greater in a dry season » updn a want of fresh 
water in the river to counteraet the inlet of the tide. 
Although in general I condemn a winding channel, when 
a straight one can be obtained ; it has its advantages when . 
the sea comes into it in a shorter time than it requires 
to go oat again, the case at Lynn." 

In 1778, Mr. Elstebb. The tide waters filling so 
large a baser, as Lynn haibour, and endeavouring to con- 
tinue their whole motion, a great part, by the opcoing of 
the new channel (the £au cut) being directed towards it, 
will (hy the smailness of its dimensions) be compressed 
into it, and impelled through it widi so great a rapidity, 
• especially in springtides, that the trains of small boatx 
they navigate with in that river, either with or without 
horMB» will be entirely unmanageable, will run £ouI, or 
'breik from one anodier, swinging across the river, . be fre« 
qoently overset and sunk ; and they will ibr some time be 
obliged so wait the approach of high water, that the ra- 
pidity of the current may be abated, before they obtain 
a safe passage through it ; consequently it will be so far 
from being at all times a ready passage, that great and 
constant delays may be expected from it, and how long 
they may continue, is not easy to determine. And besides 
the disadvantage to navigation by the interruptioQ.of the 
passage, there are other effects which may be reasooably 
ippftheflded from it, so lo^g as Denver sluice Is left 
standing. The acceleration of the motion of the greaf 
part of the tide water, in Lynn harbour tending towards 
the new cut, and the rapidity of the current through it^ 
will carry Uugp qmntltiti of silt into ths upper paitaof 
the abesv ^MA will plentifolly subside, in duse parts> 
of the ehaonel wl^b are now the deepest, an^ .will «Ma 
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fill tfiero up to a level witli tlw most; sbalkny pacts, In 
vain, therefore, are the expectations of great advantages 
to the navigation from the new cut, while Denver sluice 
is standings and in vain are the hopes of a perfect reco- 
very, and a full improvement ot the fens, until the leveU 
are ph>perly and sufficiently embanked/^ 

\ii 1792, Mr. Hodgkinson tfusfs he shall convince 
every unprejudiced person that the execution of the pro- 
posed scheme (the Eaurcutj will be productive of very 
, alarming consequences to the trade and navigation of 
Lynn, Ely, Cambridge, and country adjacent.' ' This 
tide having a less distance to flow, it will be High 
water at German's bridge much sooner than at pre- 
sent, and of course the waters will return to sea much • 
sooner also, and before the tide at Lvnn is fallen suffi« 
ciently to give them that grinding eifcct which they now 
retain by having a greater distance to conie, so that 
Lynn harSour will nor only be deprived of twenty ^rtCxX^ 
lions of tuns of back water, but the remainder will be 
partly deprived of that scouring effect which it now 
possesses. It has been repeatedly asserted, and I believe 
never denied, that upon * the erection of -Denvdr aluiee, 
and openmg the too feet brnewfiodibrd river,' the tides 
being stopped by means of that sluice, occasioned a stag- 
nation in the water against the sloice ; thus a great quan- 
tity of silt being brought up by the tides was deposited 
t!ibre,'Whiieh'the-tid^s in their- seituk, 'bdng' so*nrach it. 
Mhislfed' coold - twt' scbiir |iy which*- medknvtfK bMl 
Of tile rTvet W ll*sliOVt time' bccftllte^«llted :op ; jasrio 
it will happen at Lynn. I am aware it will be argued, 
^that the silting up of the river below Oenver, was owing 
to the new Bedford rfvtc &oi being so ^p at the fHftr* 
fc^bw, horthat the new*cttt Mng lMiill|atYofar^ieq[aiil 
ii^h^w{th th<}ilii4Mr 'bdlow>lt/tlle llMife'cillipqoflttdBa 
• CA!Ma.]> Q ' * • • which 
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which followed thestoppii^ the tides at DenTer, are not 
to be ajiprehended here. I beg leave to c^serve that it*was 

not owing to the new Bedford being so shallow, but to 
the great checks ^hich the tides met with at the sluice 
which occasioned the silting up below. The chaanel 
ffom Lynn Deeps to the harbour, is preserved in a na*^ 
vigable state by the influx and jedwL d the tides ; every 
diminution, therefore^ in the quantity of that influx, or 
check to its velocity (both which will be the consequence 
of embanking the wide space between St. Germi^i s and 
Lynn) nhist leaieii the^ very great assistance it now >f* 
Ibfds towards keeping open that channcL That inunda* 
tions will he rendered more frequent and more dreadful 
in their consequences, from the sudden check these raging 
tides will meet with in entering the New Cut, must be ap- 
^rem to the meanest capacity* The curftsit jwili be 
loroed op this stiaight^ narrow channel, with such increased . 
velocity that die gangs navigating at that time will he 
rendered totally unmanageable, and be frequently overset 
and sunk. This scheme (the New-cut) is only part of 
Mr. Kinderiey's plan* The late Mr. Goiborne was tht 
only 'engnieer prior to Mr. Watiie, who publicly recom* 
wiended a part only of Mc Kinderiey's plan : every other 
engineer (whose works have c<!»me to my knowledge), has 
uniformly condemned it, amongst whom are Jwrabelyc, and 
filsteb.'* 

Sir Thomas Hyde Page' to Sir Martin Folka* Bart. Who- 
iSbKX tho cm wMld really or foin the eouniry» dites 
floc seem tohe proved. We now.find Messrs.^ Goiborne^ 

Wattie, Hudson, Milne, and Rennie, engineers, in favour 
of this cut. I doubt not from their experience and cha- 
flflcter of their believii^ it woiiid be jnamially beneficial. 
Asaiosi it are tbr aamea of Smealoiiy Hgrig>iiwiwt» 
MkSbolsy Md fiihtr cnglaioria jrf foroMr tidiii» tlMte gen- 

' ^ ■ • tlemea 

* . 
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tlcmen from experience and character also have a right to 
notice j they have jud^d that the Eau brink cut would not 
only ruin the draioagCy but inland navigation and Lynn 
harbour. These gentlemen having upon a point of 4ci*« 
cnce in long written leportt, been ao directly opposite in 
opinion, I own I see no way for the country gentlematt 
or merchant to make up his mind, and at last I fear 
conviction, as to the propriety or impropriety of this mea-. 
sure, must be the effisct of some dangenras experiment, 
whicb by rendeling the country much worse than it now' 
isy will shew the necessity of a general plan of drainage^ 
of which I conceive the Eau brink cut would be «# part, 
I think it ought to be considered as a measure in which 
infinite public danger is involved, while the benefits 
lemain exceedingly dovbtAiL I am , of * opinion that it 
wooM be wrong to make any wosfc that would lessen 
die quantity of water brought up by the tides, too much 
mischief having already been experienced by Denver 
sluice, which stops the tides from passing as they for- 
merly did ; the indraught watconndenbly lessened by that 
•Ittiee, and Lynn hnrboor must htve suflered n loss of 
depth. I feaf the losa of the great space firom Lynii to 
German's for a back water upon making Eau-brink cut, 
would bring after it the loss of Lynn harbour, for ships 
of the sixe that now trade there. My opinion, such as it 
«» I -have expresried'to be against the Eao-brink cut^ 
as I €car iu eflfeeli would be infurious to navigation* to 
the free lands, and also to tha corporation lands of the 
Bedford level." ' , 

- In 1793, an inhabitant of Lynn remarked* The ra- 
pidity with which the present upper ebb coirent runs, in the 
deepest part of the bay of the haven at Lynn, firom the 
Ball point to Common South Quay, sometimes drives ships 
fromtheir moorings and puts them in danger of strand - 

^% iog ; 
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ing ; mote probably, tbcrefore, neither the ttooringt in theif 
present state, nor others of a stronger construction, \9i\% 

he able ro withstand the force of it, should the new cut 
be made. Instead of the current through the new cut 
scouring the harbour, as U is pretended it will do, the re* 
verse will probably happen. . The haven above, the Ball 
is protected from the violence of the land floods* accom- 
panied by the strong ebb at spring tides, by that very 
point or neck of land intended to be cut through, which 
at present, by giving the river a curved direction, and a 
circuitous course round it, lessens the impetuosity of the 
current, atid shelters the ships at anchor from the violence 
of the torrent. The hanks most probably will liot stand, 
because, the gault must be dug through, and the quag- 
iinirc exposed to the rapidity of the torrent. If the wide 
expanse of that part of .the river, in the vicinity of which 
the new cut is to be made, and whieh in many places is 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth, was unable- to receive 
and contain this sudden and vast accumulation of water 
in any of those inundations, (enumerating many) how is 
it possible that the narrow cut intended to be made, could 
carry even tKe waters of lai^i . ilood combined with the 
ebb of a spring tide, with, safety ? and hbtir much more 
must be the danger of inundation, when the two pow- 
erful agents, a high spring tide of flood, and as term of 
wipdat N.W. operate with impetuous force against the 
current of the land flood in this narrow cut. The water 
witll, beyond a doubt, soon be raised to an Immense heig|M» 
overflow the banks, and carry destruction over the htc ^ 
of the neighbouring country," He attributes all the mis- 
chief which has arisen to drainage and navigation, to the 
erection of J3envef atid other sluices* " To prove, thia 
w.e shall shew, 
<\ist,. The food state of the Quk, aiid.pf mvic^ticm 
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•nd drainage, till Denver dam and Hermitage sluices were 
•rccted, and the New Bedford ri.vcr made. 

sd. The sad condition of navigation and drainage since 
tiiose works were made." 

In 1423, The river Ouse was so deep between SaU 
tcr's Lode and Lynn that it-, bottom was fourteen feet 
under soil. It was then famous for navigation and drain- 
ing the adjacent country." 

In i6o5y low water mark was ttn feet lower than 
the superficies of the fens at Salter's Lode, but there 
wanted drains to convey the fen-waters into it." ■ 

"In 1618, The commissioners of sewers found the 
liver Ouse from Salter's Lode to the outfall at Lynn, much 
increased in breadth and depths and that it had a very 
quick current." . ' 

"In 1619, The outfall of the river Ouse, ample 
and great, gave large passage for the fresh waters from 
the inland counties, and also to the tides from sea, inso- 
much that the haven of Lynn had been worn wider and 
deeper in memory of men." 

** In 1645, ships rode in Lynn haven at anchor in 
twelve feet water at low water. The channel to sea-ward 
was so wide and deep, that the biggest ships could sail 
between Lynn and the sea with neap tides.'* 

in 1649, the inland navigation was so good* in all 
^e rivers, viz. Ouse, Stoke, Brandon, Mildenhall, and 
Grant, that keels could sail with forty tons freight, tliirty- 
six miles from Lynn towards Cambridge, at ordmary 
neap tides, and as far as Huntingdon with hfteen tons." 

As the rivers were thus famous for navigation befoit 
those sluices were built, so were they filso good sewers 
for the fens to run through." E.G. 

In 161B, Mr. Atkins says, had the river Ouse been 
dfsepencd between Erith and Ely, by removing the weres. 
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the fens would have been good meadows^*' so says Lord 
Popham. ' . 

Jn 161Q, Sir Clement Edmunds said, that ** the coun- 
try all along hf the river Ouse both in Cambridg^ire 
and in the Isle of Ely 9 being a vrry rich soil and wtUin~ 
buhit </, was not much troubled with water, but in timo 
of floods causcH by weeds, weres, and gravels, but would 
not have been drowned if those stops to the floods had 
been removed, because below Elyv the river hat a swift 
culrenty and gives a large passage for the fresh water/' 

<*In 1650-1, Denver dam and sluices were erected; 
Immediately after this the rivers silted up from _the said 
sluices quite to sca> insomuch that in two years shipt 
eould not sail between the sea and Lynn» but with spring 
tides only, whereas before ;they could with neap-tides. In 
Ihe haven there was then l>ut the depth of two feet at 
low water^ where ships used to ride in twelve feet at 
low water. The river between Lynn and the sluices had 
lis bottom raised with silt sand ten feet high in two years* 
As to drainage they fthe sluices) were more pemiciousy and 
lessee 10 the amount of ioo»ooo/. were sustained during 
the lime Denver sluice sto id." 

"In 17^^, The ticfes undermined Denver sluices, and 
blew them up (but not ttie eight feet dam)t and since 
that time the spring tides» which, do put up into the 
fivers of the south-level* drop their dlt in tl^ riveii^ 
and the land-iloods drown the south level, and ^'rop their 
sullage, and choak up the Oi'se t(»ward& Cambridge above 
one foot every year. Thus spring tides and land-fltiudS| 
these which used to keep open the Ouse* do now by means 
of works choak it up, insomuch that the bottom of the Ouse 
(which was before rhe advenrureship fourteen feet under 
soil) is now raised Jii^her than the superficies of the 

fei»9 and yet piurt of t^^ »guth-ieyei i« usually three feet 

mider 
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\mdeT water at May day. Thus that level (Bouth-level) 
which was before the adventureship good 'and profitable 

summer land, has long been and is now drowned and im- 
poverished ; so also is great part of the middle level, and 
60,000 acres of land in Marsh- land and Freejbndgie* and 
B]ackclose» which were before rich meadow and pasture. 
As these artifieial works have been by fatal experience 
found to be the ruin of draining, as they will also of 
navigation in four or five years time, the Ouse ought to 
have that natural course given it again which it had be* 
fore the adventureship, wl>en it was famous for naviga. 
tion, and wanted only to have been embanked in ^ome 
places and cleared of gravels, to have it made absolute 
for draining, and when the freshes have their natural 
course again, and the tides free admis^on into their anci* 
ent receptacles, and the rivers embanked^ as Lprd 
Gorges, and Colonel John Armstrong advised the river 
Ouse, Lynn haven, and the channel to seaward, will be 
reinstated in their ancient depth, and become famous both 
for navigation and draining in a short time. The pro- 
moters of the intended cut, expecting that the making a 
dam across the river at £au.brink, will cause a depositing 
of silt, which will soon fill up the curved expanse from 
Eau brink to Lynn, is in fact acknowledging that Denver 
sluice is the cause of the subsiding of silt, and forming 
sand- banks from thence to jthe mouth of the river, as 
ftpeatedly observed ever since it was erected." 

In 1777, Mr.*Creasey. It is not easy forfinyooeto 
assert postrively that this work (the £att-cttt) will answer. 
The width of the present outfall at Lynn, being at the 



• Lord Gorges ia sMa, Cel. John Armstreag in tjtA* - ' 

mnowest 
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iiarir6west place near 300 yards, wc ought, agreeably to 
what nitan will require, to gite at leaat the same width 
to the lower end of the proposed cot, and the upper part 

of it should be equal to the old channel at the German'* 
bridge, Tticn it mav be safe to make if, but not other- 
nvise, as under smaller dimensions the indraught of the 
tides, would soon destroy its^banks, and might probabi/ 
carry the '«ilt, &c. and form dangerous bars hi^er up 
the river. There would certainly be great risque, as' the 
tides come in very rapidly at Lynn." 

** Correspondence between Sir Thomas Hyde Page and 
Mr, Milne, 1801 and 1802. Mr. Milne agrees with 
the Bedford level corporation, in their opinion expressed 
in a paper of their Minutes, wherein they express their se- 
rious apprehensions, that if the proposed cut should be too 
wide, the expectation of the country with regard to the. 
scouring and keeping open the outfall, will, be disap- 
'pointed. Mentions another estimate^ by Messrs* Golborae 
and Wattle, amounting to ^ 53,006/. Mu Milne's eatt* 
mate by his plan for Eau*cut, 40,000/., Gmt ditto. Marshland 
upper ground, 2,400/.** 

Sir Thom:\s Pagc^ says ** the narrow cut proposed 
by Ml. Milne will not .serve Lynn harbour, but that 
the direct reverse Will be the certain consequence, and 
ihat instead of scouring away the present shoals, they 
Vould be incrcabed. The flood tide would be suddenly 
checked in enteung the cut, and the velocity of the 
stream lessened there; while the torrent through the 
fiarrow cat above would be too great for any kind of 
'navigation upon it.* Immense quantities of sand or sml 
would be carried with the flood tides from the sides and 
bottom of the cut, and from bars and shoals higher up 
the old riv^r, which the returning ebb might not cfarry 
* back 
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back again, before the upland waters had risen above 
tbe banks, and inundated the country." Sir Thomat ob- 
serves, Mr* Milne's estimate of expense'of executing the 
cut» is not more ttiao one-ithird of the real expense. Sir 
Thomas is of opinion, that drainage and navigation require 
a strict observance of the diniensions in the act for the pro- ' 
posed cut. At a meeting at the shire^hall, £ly, April 
i^th, 1777, three estimatea of - the expense that would at- 
tend the proposed works^ were proposed^ viz. of 145,000/. 
of 150,000/. of 180,000/. each. Such are ihe opifiions fof 
which I am in possession), of professional gentlemen on 
this subject ; I will add those ui others which have come 
Qnder thy notice. 

Mr. Vancouver. ** The proposed cut presents to os * 
probability of lowering the water twenty-five inches at 
Denver sluice, and an hope that in time the advantages 
xesulting irom that measure may be greatly improved. The 
fcsttity however, from the whole- of these consideratioiis * 
bi^ht to be regarded more as the probable conseqaeocea 
-dian the certain effects, of the proposed measure. The 
good effects cannot possibly extend to the complete and ef- 
fectual relief of {he middle and south levels, these can 
only be relieved through the channel at. Wisbech." 

Mr. A. Young, (Annals, v. 43, p. 547, &e.) " The 
commissioners (of 'Eau«.cut), were by act empowered to 
borrow 78,000/. and to lay a tax of 4^. per acre, on 
300,000 acres, to pay the interest and sink the capital. 
This tax would of course raise 'annually 5,oooA viz. im> 
terest of 100,000/. ; and we have seen that in the opinion . 
of engineers, from 145,000/. to 180,000/. will be required, ' 
-and now (1807) ^ larger sum. Mr. Ground, 

of Whittlesca, observed to Mr. A, Young, that if the 
j^u brinkcut was made, Wbittlesei meer (i soo acres) 
migbt be easily drained, but that the drainage of the meer 

widiout 
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without that' cut would be a ruinous business, for it would 
demolish all their banks on every flood that came. Mr; , 
Ground is perfectly satisfied of the great importance of the 
Etu-brink cot, and remarked that it must be followed by 

a complete scouring out of the rivers. Messrs. Edes and 
Nichols, (of Wisbech and £im) assured me that all their 
country would be lost, if something effective is not done^ . 
for its better drainage. They are of opinion that the Eao« 
brink rut would render the outfall all that Is to be wished* 
and after that was executed a -scouring out the rivers, and 
heightening the banks would finish the work. They la- 
ment the delay of putting the work in execution, having 
- sufiered dreadfully by inundations. Mr. Saflery» of Down* 
ham, contends strongly for. the Eau brink cut, and is 
clearly of opinion that if it is not made, the whole 300,000 
acres will be lost. Ainong other proofs that the Eau-brink 
cut w^ould have the expected effect in draining the fens, 
Mr. Sa£kry remarks- a circumstance that is certainly 
striking. At Setchithe bridge there are two drains^ one 
the Puny drain ^hicb empties itself near Lynn'; die other 
the Polvcr drain emptying near St. Peter's church, between 
Magdalen and German's, their mouths six miles asunder* 
The lands on the former will be dry^^hile the latter are 
under w^ter. The first enjoys the same botfail as the ' 
propose(i Eau-cuty but the other pursues the course of the 
present river, this is an experiment in constant action of 
the present and proposed outfalls. To convince me of 
the necessity of a better outfall, Mr. Saffery proposed my 
taking a boat to Lynn» and examining the channel below . 
German's bridge* and he ba& the goodness to accompany 
. me. I sounded every ' where, and the general fact is^ 
without exception, that wherever there is a contraction of 
. the channel by sand banks, or a cooiparative narrowness 
of spaces there are at low watery m or seyeo^ or- more 

feet 
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feet of water ; but wherever the channel expands, there 
it shoals to three, and two, and even less than two feet: this 
was the result of above a himdred triaU; and the conclu* 
•ion i« palpable, that if the stream was confined to a . 
channel of a proper breadth and in a straight line, it would 
seour itself a free deep passage, and the shifting evil of 
th^-e sands would give way to the regulated effect of a 
limited and properly directed current. Mr, Gardner, of 
Chatteris, thinks that the £au*bnnk, cut will efiectuallf 
assist in draining the two leveh» but not to the greatetl 
perfection without scouring out the river. Mr. G, asks 
whether the fact that the small rivers have no outfall, till 
the great wash is free from water, does not prove the 
necessity pf the Eau brink cut. That cut would speedily 
clear the old Bedford and other interior drains, and cqn* 
sequently kivc a fall for the water of the small rivers. Mn 
Batemany of Chatteris, Is clearly of opinion that the Eau* 
brink cut would answer the purposes expected, and give 
such an outfall as would secure the future drainage of the 
fens. If the £au-brink cut was made, it would, alone, 
and unconnected with any other object have immense ef» 
fectSy but these would not' go to their full extent with- 
out scouring out the rivers. Mr. Custance, a surveyor at 
Cambridge, is of opinion that the Eau-brink cut would be 
a most effective measure, and that if it is not executed, 

» 

the whole country will be lost. He considers the effect of 
Ihe lale great floods as proviug .this, for they scoured out 
the ootfoU so muchy that it has not of a long time been 

in so good a situation as at present. This idea is quite 
consistent with Mr. Kinderiey Sy of uniting different rivers 
in one channel, for obtaining a great flow of water for 
icourii^. 

The Earl of Hardwicke. **On tbe 13th of December, 

- 1794, Mr. Yorkc, Mr. Bell, Mr, Saffery, and myself, went 

down 
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down the river at time of low water, from German'* 
bridge to Lynn. The following are the observations that 
I made of the depth of the water in different, parts of the 
ehanncL * From German's bridge, to the point wherft k U 
intended to begin the new cut, the river u narrow, be*, 
tween good banks, and of a sufficient depth, but aa soon 
as it expands over the channel li.ilt a mile or more, it 
becomes shallow, and forms those obstructiojis that have 
been so long complained of as the great .impediments to 
drainage: opposite. Tilney Goole, where |iie channel waa 
half a mile from bank to bank, the depth of water was 
only two feet four inches. It was of the same depth op- 
posite a mill near Islington shore at twenty minutes past 
eighty and in the middle of the tiver opposite Tiloef 
ahore> looking into the Delphi it was only one feet 
inches, in the middle of the river at thirty*one minutes 
past eight. In the Delph, where the river is lOo feet widci 
the dcpih was six and a half feet, and as the river widened, 
the depth diminished to two feet, and from that to three feet. 
At Hull's ball it was four feet one inch. At Clenchworton 
Goole, two and a half 'i«et, and at the point where the 
cut is proposed to come into the river near Lynn, it was 
six feet deep. These observations were made at the time • 
of low water, or within half an hour of it, and it is re- 
markable that from the observations made bjjt a person at 
Denver sluice,. the water fell only" one Inch from seven Co 
dtfven o%lock, and when it was at the lowest, it was nine 
feet eight inches deep. This circumstance clearly shews 
that there is no impediment at that place, and the sound- 
ings of the river from thence to Eau-brink, prove dis^ 
tinctly that the impediment does not b^tn till the cbaoi- 
Aiel of the river begins to widen, and the water of course 
to lose its force. Such were the most piomment features 
of the information which I received infavour of the pro- 

• . posed 
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^sed works at Eaa-brink, and, united with a great mast 
of other ^circumatancea produced before parliament, were 
of weight sufficient, notwithstanding a very hot opposi- 
tion, to carr}^the measure through both houses. It should 
not, however, be concealed that opinions, to this day, vary 
considerably on the effect which would result were the 
cut made. Of the objections to it which I heard, the 
following only deserve attention. Messrs. Rayner and 
Hardwick, of Wisbech, coniended . that the deficiency in 
the present drainage is not the want of a better outfall, 
but that of better keeping the inteiior rivers and cuts, 
which through neglect are silted up,, and as a' proof of 
this they observed there being a considerable fall into the 
new Wisbech canal, at the same time that the lands 
about Whittlesea were under water, that canal began to 

' run in assistance of the drainage, when the water in the 
sluice at Wisbech was at the eight feet six inches mark, 
it sunk to three feci ten inches ; consequent]}t with a faU 
of four feet eight inches, ^ile the Whittlesea district was 
still under water ; shewing that an outfall is not so much 
wanted as interior scouring, and reparations. The next 
objection was from Mr. Thomas Malin, of Southery, who 
asserts that the great impediment in the outfall is not 
below German's bridge^ but between Denver aluice and 
that bridge/ arising from a hard bottom of the river, 
which wants removing, and from the contraction of the 
bridges being too great for the admission of ice floods. 
These removed,, and the interior drainage improved, he 
conceives that the Eau brink cut would be unnecessary^." 
(N.B.. It is conceived these objections are answered in 
the preceding observations.) 

Such are the opinions on this important subject ; all 

■ agreeing that something must be diric^ or the country will he 
less, encourages the hope that some effectual iCeps will^ be- 
fore 
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fort. It is too late, be taken. Hopeimy now with more 
miehthMi luthertb be entertained on this subject^ thedit- 
pote reipeeting the dimemtons of the cut, &c; &e.> beiiig 

adjusted, and power obtained (by act of parliament), to 
collect five years more tax from Lady day 1805. 
KxtL is4</. per acre, and the extent sQbject to it, is 308,000 
aeies^ as ascertained by a late nieasurement» consequently 
It amounts annually 'to 51133/ being interest at jfive per- 
cent, on rather more than to2,ooo/. not nearly sofficieni 
to pay i'ltereston ihe sum said now (1807) required. 

If further testimony be wanted to convince any onc^of 
the importance and value of the fens of this county, \ 
would refer him to Mr. Yosng^s account, of which the 

following is an extract. (Annals, V. 43. p 551 0 
Produce, supposing the drainage secure* 

Oats 52,739 acres at 7 quarters 

Wheat 33 



,739 acres at 7 quarters *k 

,0^6 at 3 1 quarters I 

,036 viz. seeded 3 qis. fed 35#« f 

,189 from i6r, asi. to 401. J 



Cole* 33,--^ — — ' 

Grass 161 



. 280,000 

N*B. ao,ooo moorsy ditches, &c. 



4 

This produ^ Mr. Young values at x,ooo»ooo7. per 
annum, and Mr. Ground, of Whittlesea, from difeent 

data, makes about the same amount. 

Having considered ihe works thought necessary for the 
effectual improvement of the feos in general, those re« 



* 9000 acres seeded. 

a4036 acreiled. 

" " I. 

quirtd 
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ifuired on particular districts of them are next to be no- 
ticed; these are their drainage individually, which, ac- 
cording to the arrangement 6f the Bpardj will be the suh- 
.'ject.of tbenext section. 



. IBCT. II.*— DEAINA6B. 

The interior drainage of the fens is performed on 
particular districts by mills, whose working depending on 
windi they ate often useless when most wanted, and the 
, proprielois consequently sustain material injury ; to re* 
medy this, steam-engines have been recommended ; and I 
found many persons in the county entertaining an opinion 
that they would answer. Mr. A. Young, (Annals, v. 43, 
f, 56^, gives the following account of one. The Rev* 
Dr. CartWrig^t informs me that one of his improved en- 
gtneSyat the price of 1,400/. (building included), would 
lift six feet high, one thousand acres of water six feet 
deep, in eight days and a half, working day and night, 
and conauming forty bushels of Coals in twenty- four hours, 
cost Ihorefoief interest on 1,400/. at ten 'per cent« <i4o/. and 
if erected for a work equal to, 

£. s. 

Four such drainages in a year, the proportion 

of 1,060 acres once cleared would be....35 o o 
425 bushels of coals, at 451. per chaldron .... ax 5 q- 

Attendance 5/. per day 2 2 6 

Carried forward 5^ 7 6 , 

.•Brought 
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Brought forvard 58 7 6 

Suppose rcpairi 10 o o 

68 7 6 

Say 'JO o o 



At this rate 70/. clears loco, acres of water six feci 
dccp^ and the work dooe with certainty at the time when 
most wanted. The gentkmen of the fens are the best 
judges whether their presenfmillt equal this operation of 

iieam-t'* Mr. Wright erects engines of various powers, 
and at proporiionate prices, from 180/. to looc/. &c. &c. 
Mr. E. Savory, Jun. of Downham, Norfolk, (bordering 
upon the Camhridgeshire fens) thus writes' on steam en* 
gines tothe Board of Agriculture/ From the best infor* 
matibn I can get, a stcanr engine complete, I understand " 
would cost about 1,500/. having a twenty-horse power, 
which IS supposed to be capable of discharging as much 
water, as a mill with a forty feet sail when in full velo^ 
city. The quantity of coals to work a steam*cng}ne of 
' this description, from the same source of information, 1 
learn would be aboDt twenty bushels consumption in twenty- 
four hours. This expense mav be reduced, however, in 
a principal degree, by the coiiaieral heat of an oven so 
constructed, that in the' operation of turning coals into 
aike,.or cindersi it may afford "a considerable share of 
the heat nquired, and it is supposed to be worth about > 
three-fourths of the price ut tiie coals. Tlie advantages 
that are to be derived from steam to the fen -country arc 
almost incalculable. In case of intense frosty the uniform 



t ' ' * A fen wiiid»inill for draining, costs about loodi. and is sup* 
posed iUlScient for looe acres. 

veldciiy. 
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teloctty, with the opportunities of commanicating hent » 
^ould prevent the engine from freezing, to which, from 
the uncertainty of winds, the other engines arc very much 
subject. The consequence is, that a great fall of snow 
coining at the same time as the mills have not been in a 
state to prepare the ditches to receive the waters which 
it occasions, an inundation very generally takes place ih 
the fens ; and as the waters rise very rapidly under these 
circumstances, after a thaw, it consequently occurs that 
when the mills are set at liberty from the eSccU of ice» 
they are for some days incapable of throwing against the 
head in the riv^rsi owing to the freshes from the higli 
country preventing a discharge of water from the small 
into the great rivers. On Tie other hand, by adopting the 
means of steam, the engines would be working in full 
effect during the continuance of frosty, if necessary, and 
therefore the ditches would be in a state adequate to the 
reception of the waters upon a thaw ; as what they pre- 
viously contained would be discharged into the rivers and 
at sea, at the lime of its taking place; and as they usu- 
ally are low in the continuance of a long frost, the cir- 
cumstance affords another advantage. Until a power can 
be commanded at will, for the drainage of the fen-coun- 
try, it can never attain its full prosperity. Whether the 
motion is acquired by the power of steam independently 
of wind mills, or by attaching steam engines to those of 
wind(which I am informed is very practicable) to work only 
when the weallier is calm^ 1 must assert it as my positive 
opinion, (wMch experience and observation daily strength- 
en), that the benefit to the public will never be equal to 
two-thirds of what it would be from this description of 
country, as if the means of steam were resorted to for 
the drainage of it. As to a district of country which re- 
quites draining, without any engines tfpohitat the timo 
CAMs.j of 
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oiiti being undertaken, it is a matter of dotibt in my 
mini whether it could not be drained inov . ceoonMiM* 
ckllf by fceatn than bjr the .means utoally adopted, iil* 
though the expense of ftiel must certaiilly be very great. 

Taking the average of winds, the mills in the winter sca- 
^son do not throw so much water in a week, as they would 
^n one- third of the time, if they went in ail the vdch 
ikf oi which Ihey ate capable. It follows^ that em 
steam-engine with equal powers^ would da as mneh exe^* 
cution In the course oi a season as Ll iec windmills; and 
consequently, a great saving would accrue in the first ex- 
pense, and afterwards in attendance and repairs." (Com<( 
monicationa to tlie Board of Agriculture, v« 4, p. 52J. 

Necessary as dfaiaage is tofen-lands, there- are instances 
of its having been absolutely ruined by it ; a remarkable 
one is at Chippenham, at Mr. Tharp'smill, where a very 
deep cut was made to carry otf the tail water ; the tSsci 
on the land on .cadi side (a ien moor) is, it cracks iii 
summer to that degree that it produces nothing, . and no 
cattle can go open it in safety ; when , therefore, fen Isi 
drained, it is necessary to have a command of water to 
^ be kept within a foot of the surface. Mr. Tbarpe has 
done this with great judgment by sluices. 

On the subject of drainage of uplands, by hollow draiiv 
ing I collected the following : 

At Cambridge St. Giles, ist. Plough as deep as you 
can with common plough, tlien take out one spade with 
common spade ; iili up. with stones and bean-straw.on the 
top of them ; drains a rod asunder^ lead all into diuh ^ 
efibct very great; expense ^s. per score lod, laboer. , . 

At Madinglay. ist. Plough, then one spit with drains 
ing spade, distance of drains one rod ; fill up with black 
thorn bushes and sedge, answers well. ExpeoMa 6d^ 
per iBcore, labour* ( , , 

At 



% 

I 

< 

4 

At Chiidersley. Diains cut in funowy fill up with 
wood and stmr* bpcniet, labour p, to M {Mr 
«eore» atmren well> and the piaotke - it giimiig gmiid* 

apace. 

At Harston. Rev. Mr. Leworthy, puts haulm (tied at 
each end by barlcy-strawj, upon the top of the cut made 
hf diaining apade, not into kf aiiovelaiiioitid OTcar it. £aD* 
penaes, kibonr 4d. perpolei^ tnawend wdL Mr. L* alio 
OKd wood in the same waf as he did hattlm, but pnfm 
the latter. He cuts his drains across the fall of the field, 
regardless of the furrows ; his land lays on the flat ; the/ 
were Ibraierly '^high backa;" he thinks thcinjoiy from 
levelling them only temporaij^ leads all d» dmiaa inCa 
ditch. Mr. L. (dants In his open dnaas, <m his b w groands^ 
oziers, and find* they prevent the drains filling up. 
Mr. Vancouver speaks of the following hollow draining. 
At Hornin^y. ** Some holiow draining has been lately 
dode, in the wet parts of the open fields, between the 
lands ; made eighteen inches deep below the bottom of the ' 
furrow, and two inches deep at the bottom, they are filled 
with bushes and sedge, and seem to answer extremely 
welly the labour and materials for this wotk coat par 
• rodb 

At Slow cum Quy. Some hcAlow dnuntng has been 
done, and has hitherto answered extremely well. The lands 
skirting upon the fens, are a dark- coloured close clay, 
upon which the underdrains were laid off, one pole apartj ^ 
^hteen inches <foep,and one inch and a half wide at bottom^ 
partoftheiediainswerelttiedwtthstones, the whole cost 
of which was per rod, the other part filled with a straw 
rope, the whole cost of which is i^d, per rod. At this time 
they both draw and work well^the lands thus hoUewdrainedy 
me now richly worth a guinea* whichy previous to this im^ 
provement were not with 9t, per acm. Much nloie of this 

s 2 undcrdraining 

/ 
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underdraining would be performed were it not for the 
'Wretched state of the general drainage of the low lands* 
which absolutely forbids furrier attempts.'' 
At Stccplc-Mordcn. ** Mr. Stirtland,oneof Lord Hard.* 

wick's ienants,has drained 200 acres, some with straw, some 
:with the turf reversed, and no other filling, the whole has 
answered greadyi and is much to his credit." A. Youi^» 
Annals, v. 43, p. 492. 

' At Carlton, Re^. Mr. Lane, has benefited old rougii 

pastures much by hollow draining; he draws his drains 
eight yarJs asunder. . - . 

At Coton, Mr. Casbome placed the top spit inverted 
Upon the drain made by draining spade^atunpt it down; it 
has been done seven years^and stood welt ; he put nothing in. 

I found a few persons asserting that hollow draining of 
uplands is no improvement, that it had been tried, (in 
the parish and neighbourhood of Watcrbeach), and no 
benefit derived; others confident that sur£ace<^raining is 
preferable; but if I may judge from the effects I saw 
of the latter, much cannot be said in its favour. Mr. 
Trcslovc, of Trumpington, is completely at home at 
hollow draining, and has wrought great improvement hy 
ity on his own farm. He laughs at the idea of any wet 
land jiot being benefited by it, and engages (it is part of 
liis profession) to drain effectually any land upon whicl^ 
■ he may be employed. 

At Madinglay. Sir Charles CoUon has used the mole« 
plough with success on pasture ; draws the drains at aboul^ 
A rod distance ; each drain goes into an open ditch $ dtfpAi of 
drain about a foot only ; they have been done seven t>r eigh( 
years, and are now perfect, and work well ; have made 
the pasture perfectly dry ; twelve and fourteen horses 
did fifteen acres a day ; attendance one man to holci 
the pldugbi.five men to attend horses, &c. the expense 

therefore 



therefore in lahduii may be estimated at ^s. id, per 9cre, 

s. d. 

6 Menata^. o la o1 d/. 71* on fifteen acrc% 

>4. Horses at 2x. 611^. IJ5 o j viz. 3;. id, per acre. 

I never heard of so much per day being done by this 
plough ; its going so fleet and the land lying remarkably 
convenient, account for it in some measure. This plough 
18 now worked by Mr. Lambert, of Risington Wicky 
near Stow «on the Wolds^ Gloucestershire, at eighteen to 
twenty- four inches deep, by one horse only, having a 
power equal to twenty horses. Expenses i{d, per rod, 
Mr. . L. finding assistance wanted^ and his own horse ; he 
has now forty of his ploughs out In different counties, 
and Mr. 'A. Young, who has seen one work, speaks 
highly of it in his Annals, v. 42, p. 413. Although the 
expense of working this plough by horses, is so cheap, it 
has been discontinued where tried, owmg to the hazard 
of injury to the horses, from their stamping on each other, 
and the greatness of the weight drawn by som« of them, 
and which cannot be prevented* 



fECT. III.— EMBANKING. 

This measure, when applied to the fens, isin&ctonly 
SI part of the process of draining them. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Smith, of Chatteris, has made the following 
valuable communication to the Boards and I found his 
pl«n becoming general and highly approved. I find 
from the public papers that the premiums offered by the 
Board of Agriculture, include draining low lands \ and 

indeed if stagnant water is not well drained off such lands» 

no 



no improvcmcrit of any Taluc for cither corn or grass can 
ever be adopted on any fens or low I«nds. But prcvi- 
ously to my describing a valuable and improved mode of 
bankiing;, I wiil conciiely observe that the grett level of 
the Vtm i$ divided into three Jarge levels, and (heteoeh 
of these levels is subdivided into numerous districts by 
banks ; but as these banks are made of fen-moor, and 
Other light materials, whenever the rivers are swelled with 
water, or any one district is deluged either by rain^ a 
breach of banks, or any, other caufc, the waters speediijf 
pass through these bright, moory, porous banks, and drown 
all the circumjacent districts. The fens have sometimes 
sustained 20,000/. or 30,000/. damage by a breach of banks; 
but these accidents seldom hajppen in the same district 
twicer in twenty years ; the water, however, soaks tlirov^b 
all fen banks every year in every district ; and when the ' 
water-mills h&ve lifted the waters up out of the fens 
" into tlic rivers in a windy day, a great part of the 
wa^r soaks back through the porous banks in the . night 
itppn the same land ^in. Xhis land that, soaks 
thvoagh the bank, drowns the wheat in the mnffix^ 
wishes the manure into the dykes, destroys the best na- 
tural and artificial grasses, and prevents the fens from 
being sown till too late in the season. This stagnant 
water lying on the surface, causes also fen agues, 6cc, thus 
the waters that have soaked through the porous fen banks 
have done the fertile fens more real injury than all the other 
floods that have ever come upon them. I have been much 
concerned in fen banking from my youth, and though I 
now farm upon a largfs scale, yet I am still much em- 
ployed in superintending fen banking, and draining low ' 
lands ; not only In the fens, but also in some highland 
counties, at a considerable dbtance. I had some time back 
deviled the plan which 1 now ^d to answer so well, but 

found 
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fMind k extr«me]y diHicuU to prevail with «ny gentle^ 

man, who possessed a proper district, to give it a lair trial ; 
however, this J;ist autumn 1 prevailed with a gentleman 
ill the psitUh. where I rcsifie to try the iollowiiig ikWA) 
whkh ftovtM equal to my mok sanguine ejtf^ttatloos* 

Plan of improved bank} ncr'* 

1 first cut a gutter eighteen inches wide^ through the 
old bank down to the clay, (the fen substratum being ge- 

'ncrally clay) the gutter is made near the centre, but a 
little on the land side of the centre of the old bank. The 
gutter is afterwards filled up in a very solid manner with 
tempered clay, and to make the clay resist the water, a 
mitti In boots always treads the day as the gutter is filled ap« 
As the fen moor Ties on a clay, the whole expense of this 
cheap, improved, and durable mode of water-proof bank- 
ing, costs in the fens only sixpence per yard. This plan 
was tried last summer on a convenient farm, and a hun- 
dried acres of wheat were sown on the land. The wheat 
and grass lands on this farm are now all dry, whilst the 
fens around are covered with water. This practice an- 
swers so well on this farm, that all the farmers in this 
parish are improving their banks in the same manner, . 
and some have begun in adjacent parishes. If the plaa 
be noticed by the Honourable Board^ and published, it 
would soon spread through the fens, and other low lands, 
and produce inconceivable advantage to agriculture in 
many parts of the British empire.'' 

Mr. Vancouver makes the following observations on em* 
bankments for enclosinglandsieft by the sea; his observations 
arose from eonsidering the land likely to be reclaimed, 
should the Eau -brink cut take place. Vv'e uniformly find 
a certain point of elevation, to which the sea raises its sandg 
before they begin to assume the appearance of salt-marsh. 

Here 
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Here the first dawning of vegetation is samphireiand a species 
of grass which part;i!.es a c^ood deal of the same nature, and 
here the more loamy and divisible part of the sea scdi- 
mctiL is deposited, which gives a consistence and strengdi 
to the lathee, which the laiger and more gmvitating 
par^cl^s of sea sand bcTow aK incap^bte of affording ; and 
in proportion as this r.iattcr is exhausted, and deprived of 
its viiiues by repeated crops, so wc approach to an hun- 
giy silt, and the permanent value of the embankment it 
lessened. There are other points, and of the firtf con* 
sequenfce to be* attended to in undertakings of this na- 
ture, particularly not to'be too impatient or too greedy 
in the embankment proposed. If the sea has not raised 
the salt marsh to its fruitful kveU all expectation of 
benefit is vain, the soil being immature and not ripened 
for enclosiilre, and if again with a view of grasping a 
great cxtertt of salt marsh, the bank or sea wall be pushed 
farther outwards tlian where there is a firm and secure 
foundation for it to stand upon, the bank will blow up, 
and in hotU ^reat losses and disappointments will ensue. 
The enclosed inarshes on the sea side of the old Roman 
cnmbahlkmefit, frt Tid St. Giles, are valued dt 8r. per acre, 

the new embankment on the opp jsite and east-side of 
Kinderlty's cut, in the same parish, were greedily sought 
for. Immediately after the bank was raised, at ^Oi. per 
acre,' which di'ilerence can only be accounted for from 
the adventurers in the former instance having been too 
early in that '* inlakc,** or from the injpropcr treatment 
tt has since received*'^ •• > , . 
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SECT, IT. — ^PARING AKD BURNING. 

So great is the majority in favour of this practice in 
' the Fens, and such is the opinion of many on it» that they 
consider it the *^ sine qua non" of the husbandry of that 
district ; the latet Duke of Bedford ascertained this point 
to absolute dcmonstraiiou at Thorncy ; Mr. A. Young, 
thus mites on this subject. In the year 17979 some 
experiments were made by the duke's orders* to prove 
whether burning was really necessary. It was imagined 
.that deep ploughing would do better^hut the success was 
$0 very bad as to ascertain the point most satisfactorily ; 
the ill effect of the trial is yet seen, and will be till the 
soil has been in grass and burnt. There is a crop of oats 
now on Mr. Wing's farm, which succeeded cole on deep 
ploughing; and while all the surrounding crops after 
burning are very great, this is a beggarly one, full of 
veeds, except on one land wliich was burnt, though very 
latje ^ this land is good» but inferior to the crops in the 
common management. A more satisfactory single trial 
could be scarcely wished for. . Another person in 1809 

• tried oats without a previous burning, the ciop was de- 
stroyed by the wire wurmJ^ When is conviction to be 
universal on this question ? It has been ascertained again 
and again, till doubt is folly.*' 

* Mr. Wedge, of Wesdey Bottom^ says burning beats 
the mucking cart." He thus writes to the Board of 

Agriculture. " I shall mention the treatment of a very poor * 
«piece of heath- land which I wished to lay down in sain* 

- 

* I must here remark that I Wat astured by many in the coun- 
ty, bur&iDg will aot destroy the wire-worm. 

foin 
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foin as soon as possible. I pared and burned it, sowed it 
with colc-sced, whicli I Ic: stand for a crop, with a view 
to mellow the land and destroy the lui t as much as pos« 
fible. As SQOO as the crop was off I made it vetf fiae» 
by ploughing and harrowing- it very well, and, as toon as 
I coald procure new sunfoin seed, I sowed it with rye. 
I plougliCvl about hair the seed in, and harruwcJ in tlie 
Other half, five pecks of rye and four bushels of sain- 
foin* This happened to be in the first week in August. 
I had averjr good crop of rye, and an excellent plant of 
sainfoin ; I let the , stubble remain upon it all winter, 
whieh sheltered it so much that I turned my cows out 
upon it in the month of March, and it was an excellent ' 
pasture all the last summer. I did not feed it down close, 
and it now looks ejctremely well. I cannot finish this 
account without mentioning an experiment that I made 
on this piece of land, when 1 began to pare for burning. 
I ploughed up an acre in the middle ot the piece, and 
set it with early dung pease, which 1 got off in time to 
sow with cole-seed with . the other, . and I manured it 
with twelve loads of muck; The result has been that die 
burnt part has been twice as good in every crop, and has 
now greatly the advantage in appearance.*' (Com. v. 4^ 
p. 91). Mrl Wedge gives also the following valuable in- 
formation on this subject to the Board of Agriculture. 
The greatest part of ray land, is poor heath on a ehalk 
bottom, the soil white from three to tax inches deep, 
and in m.my j)laccs licar the tops of the hills the chalk- . 
stones are n i\cd with the littie soil there is, quite to the . , 
surfiice, whkh ahhough it is of a better colour, yet is 
quite bare, and produces bttt.fery little herbage* In other 
places fhe soil is deeper^ and rather of a red sandy n»> 
tuic ■ liiij pruJnce-s hawilioiii bushes, lui/.c, iic. and in 
some places a little ferny this land mu^^h betur than 

the 
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the other, both in its natural state, and when it is reduced 
into tillage. 1 had always an idea, that paring and burn* 
lAg was by no means injurious to land when properly 
managed ; but never to this day having seen one course 
of tilhige practised by others that I thought a proper one, 
and so much having been written and said against it, I de- 
termined to act cautiously, as I had a good deal of this 
surt of land to reduce into tillage, and bring into a regular 
system of farming with other old tilled lands of the same 
detcription worn out, and not easily to be recovered widi-> 
out great exertion. Indeed nothing can be more injurious 
than to take after burning, three, four, or five crops in 
succession from poor, weak, or even from good land, 
wiikh has been and still is the* practice. I began iifst 
with the best laAd before described* which I ploughed, and 
with a heavy roller I rolled it down very .close, and 
some part I set with pease, and the other part with oats, 
after which crop 1 turned the furrows back without . 
hiiaking them, run a drill over it» and sowed it with 
wheat. This answered very well, but best on the pea-laud* 
I then iailowed it for turtiips, and I found and still find 
that turnips will not do very well in this course without 
muck. With the barley crop, about a peck Qf trefoil* 
three lbs.- of red clover^ and a pedt of rye-gra» were 
aown^ and the land laid down.for two yeais. When this 
piece waa sown- with wheat, I burnt a slip oif it that I 
had left on purpose, and sowed it with wheat at the 
«ame time with the other. On this land the wheat was 
better than on the other*^ and the turnips better without 
muck ; the barley and the aeeds were also better. Thia 
encouraged> me tp goon, and I have found it right ; it is 
much the practice to sow this sort of burnt land with 
turnips and then with barley, and this is generally fol- 
lowed with two or three cr4>ps more before it ,2S IsEid 

down* 
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down. It certainly oupht to be laid down with the barley 
crop» and if ic is good land taken up loercly ioT- the pm» 
pofle of impmvcnotnt-to get it down ugain as icon. » 
^siUey'the coum m\\ -^^rtainlj succeed ; but ftt the 
pltseot 'mnnem -this ought not to be done, because a 
certain crop of wheat will be lost. Nor do I think it 
either so beneficial for the land, or so protitablc to the 
laitDery, to take turnips fizst« These- require th» land to be ' 
in- good tikh| vbich is^Ldom the case with one pkmgb- 
ing, and this is one reason why they so often fail ; ano. 
ther reason is, that the land is generally ploughed as soon 
as the ashes are spread, whereby the ashes arc all laid at 
the bottom of the furrow, which generally is about four 
inches deep,, without being mixed with tt ; and being 
washed into «he chalk with the first shower, a great part 
of the i^oodncss is thereby lost. Of this fact 1 have had 
sufficient proof ; all the middle parts of the summer of 
1799, were extremely unfayoarable for burning. 1 had 
• when the wet' season set in about, ten acres burnt, the 
ashes were spread, layall summer, and were washed in by 
the rain till the land was nearly grassed over. After the 
rains were pas.cd, I burned some more ; and the ashes were 
l^oughed in immediately before sowing ; the wheat cio^ 
< > fiom this land was not so good as the other by more than 
lour bushels an aero. But, to return : if a crop of' tnr*^ 
nips should be obtained, you have such part of the 
manure from the ashes as is not lost, and the manure 
from turnips for one crop of barley. Such lands as 
are sown with wheat and turnips; must either have muck 
or the fold, or boib, to, produce the crops, which cannot 
be the case. On the contrary, if wheat is aawn the first 
crop, the ashes make it certain, and turnips are much 
more certain after the wheat than they are at first. 
By this means both the wheat crop «id the barley 

crop 
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crop arc manured for without cither muck or fold (except 
folding'Oflf the turnips) which is bestowed on .other Lands, 
and is pushing improvement ftqrthcr thaft ttrom be <bne 
by any other means, when naaniire'ts not to ba^urehaiod* 
The course that I have pointed , out, wHl -mone plainlf 
appear by the following statement ; 1800, burnt, wheat ; 
1801, turnips; i8o2. barley; 1803, seeds: .1804, half 
seedsjphalf pease ; iSof^ wheat sifter deeds and pease : 1806, 
turnips manured ; 1807, barky; i9oAf seeds s2eg^h^\f 
pease, half seeds. By this cowse half the' keeond year 
seeds will be sown with pease or tares alternately ; the 
vrheat crops will always take the fold, and the turnip land 
the muck, which, generally speaking; will ahrays iMcure on 
white*- land « tolerable «ffop of tuwijps $ the ^d wfU not 
produce the same efi^t. After this statement .it' requires 
but little to be said in order to prove the great advantage 
of burning this sort of land. The seventh year after burn- 
ing, is the first time that muck is ataiX required* as the 
land is in no one part 'of this< praocss iiroa state of Im* 
poverishment.'* (Com* v. 4, p. 98.) 

• Mr. Hustler (Mr. Wedge's neighbour), is a deter- 
mined enemy to burning upon any poor, thin soil ; fen 
soils, he thinka, eannot be managed^ widMat it, but for poor 
heaths he Is utterly against it. ^SevMi yM» ago ' burnt 
five acres of heath fot turnips,' after that tMrfey, iHei¥ ttats, 
then ray-grass and trefoil, rested four years. Another five 
• acres ploughed without burning, and cultivated in the 
- same way. Last year, he burnt the whole ten a^hvs for tur- 
alps/^^fiv« adM4mnir twl<to IgaPire Veiy moderate tur« 
inps, the five burnt bot once, a' very good erdp.' Now 
under barley, and full two quarters of an acre difference ; 
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flMC twice burnt, is so much less than the other." (A. Y. 
Annals, v. 43, p. aoi). 

Mr. Wedd, of Trumplngtdn, approves burning. . 
' Mr. Harv^ey, of' Wimpok, proved h$ soperlority by ab- 
solute experiment. The following gentlemen are .also 
friends to this system. • - - * 

At Wiibraham, Rev. Mr. Buttt. 

At Chippehliam, Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Causton; 

At Sohttn, Mr. Shearing. 

At Whittlesca, Mr. Ground. 

At March, Mr. Waudby. 

At Elm, Messrs. Edes and Nichols. 

Ac Downhaoi, Mr. Safiery.' 

Mr. A. Young collected the following from them some 

years back. , , . 

Mr. Butts. ** Where the land was burnt, a very fine 
crop (barley) ten or twelve Co. an acre, in parts more; 
vhetc not bttmt, the crop is good for nothing, two or 
three Co. an acre. Mr. Butts It clear the land will 'not' 
recover the want of burning these seven years to come, 
if he does not richly manure these parts, and questions if 
then they will equal the rest. Another part of this field 
was sown with wheat, without burning, preflnce nothing*; 
then oats, produce nothing ; now under barley, and tiuit 
miserable. Adjoining is a piece that vras burnt for wheat* 
which was good, and now there is prcat barley on it, N.B. 
Mr. B.'s soil is blackish, on a yellQwish marl, not fen." ' 

Ms» Shapheid (ClMppenham) and Mr. Causton, " are 
decidedly of opinion that fen land canhot be cultivated to - 
profit, without this operation, and the former has had many 
proofs of its superiority over any other system." 

Mr. Shearing is of the same opinion, and thinks that " it 
does Jiot lessen the staple of the soil : so thinks Mr* 
Ground, of Whittlesca ; 'n$f fi» latter saya, fliat it diefmi 
ibff soil as he has prorcd.^ 

Messrs* 
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Messrs. Edes and Nichols, " are well persuaded from 
experience, that the land is not reduced by burning, but 
on the contrary much improved,*' 

Mr. Safferytis for " burning,,fen'i9nd.oncie tq^ bring it 
into cultivation, but thinks the repetitioi^» usual, both ui|« 
necessary and hurtful in lowering the staple of the soil." 

Mr. Golborne, of Ely, ** is clearly of opinion that this 
operation lowers the staple of fen land. Mr. Gardener, 
of Chatteris thinks the same, but allows his tenants to do 
it, thinking it really necessary." 

Mr, distance, surveyor, of Cambridge, " objects to the 
practice on highland, because the staple is too thin, but 
thinks it necessary on fen." (A. Y. Annals, v. 43).* 

Mr. Francis» of Chiltjcrsley, thinks this system prefer- 
able to any other for bringing into tillage old» rough, 
upland pastures ; whether it be intended tO'Tetom them to 
pasture, or to keep them under the plough ; he makes his 
heaps about one-third of .a tumbril load, spreads the ashes, 
and also ploughs them io immediately after they are 
made. 

Mr. Vancouver on this subject says, p. cojr. This 
practice is admissible to a certain extent upon land com- 
posed .entirely of vegetabte matter, where the water is at 
comn^and, and where lowering the surface is not likely 
to be attended with material i^coovenience. Paring and 
burning is here the only eflfectual means of quickly bring- 
ing land of this description, into a profitable state of 
cultivation. In such land, whercyc,r there is a considerable 
- depth of v^tabLe- niatter after a few years rest^ the sur« 
het becomes tueven, resembling a field covered with 
innumerable antohills, and the tops of these ineqi»lities, 
producing little herbage, and that of an inferior quality, 
are only to be improved by a judicious application of the 

P^Mgbi ^ buniiog about one«third pan of the thinnest 
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of the flag, that can possibly be spared. Even here thii 
practice ought only to be permitted under certain re. 
strictions and performed with great care ; bat to extend 
the same to the thinly stapled highlands of the countv, 
thereby dissipating the vegetable mould ; and leaving a- 
surface of cold, sour clay, harsh gravel, or other inert 
mattery is so highly destructive to the county where it pre* 
vailsy that in the King's and Queen's^ and in other coun- 
ties in Ireland, where it prevails on thin high lands, ex- 
tensive and naturally fruitful tracts have been reduced to 
the lowest and most exhausted state of barrenness and 
poverty ; and as the like efiects must on a certainty, under 
similar circum^^tancest follow the same practice in this 
kingdom, it is not easy to comprehend the reasoning of 
those persons who?;e judc^ment leads to the general recom- 
mendation of so pernicious a system." 

At Cheveley, Mr. V. observes ; '* The .destructive 
practice of burning these highland pastures 'has unfortu- 
nately been adopted* in this neighbourhood, and its con- 
sequences confirmed the dislike which landlords generally 
have to the breaking up of old pasture ground." Obser- 
vation : — I did not hear of these consequences but found 
the farmers friendly to the measure. At Shudy Campt, 
Mr. V. says, a striking instance of the ill efiecta 
of burning land of a fair staple, is seen in this parish ; 
the whole field is now ruined completely, and is reduced 
to the state of an absolute caput mortuum." Obterwuion i — 
I was told that cropping com, cmrn, corn, without end, and 
that great products followed the burning here. Mr. Stone, of 
Leverington, gave his opinion on this subject to Mr. V. 
** On the fen- lands burning is general. The toughness of 
the fen- sward is such that it wiii not fall to decay, nor 
be got in pieces unless burnt Cole-seed on fen4and will 
titit feed riieep, unlcst the land pfoducing it is burnt to 
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prepare it for the cole-seed. An excess cxf this praQtice 
often consumes a great deal of the soil, and when the 
iar^d is laid down a barrenness where this has takea 
pjr.ce is very ap[)arent. Goose grass (or clivers) is the 
general symptom of this impoverishment. Breast-plough- 
ing is certainly the best method ; it may be done thinner, 
and more uniformly than by the plougli drawn by horses, 
though the latter is the practice of thie codntry. And in- 
<!ced I do not think the damage done by burning, arises 
from the burning of the sward, or the quantity pared off, 
so that it exceeds not one inch and a half or two inches, 
i)ut from the ftre getting hold of the land, from allowing 
the heaps to lie unrpread too long, and not watching the 
fire carefully, and putting it out immediately after spread- 
ing, before it gets such hold of the land as to make it 
xlifficult to be extinguished ; the 6re then hits, as it is 
called, and this is very prejudicial. Mr. Scott, of Chat- 
teris, is a friend to this system, on lands which cannot be 
otherwise brought into tilth, viz. on lands having a sour 
sward that consists chiefly of reeds and rushes, and other 
aquatic rubbish, but he says to plough or burn lands 
every five or seven years, as is now almost a general 
custotn in the fens, is in his judgment almost as barba- 
rous and bad husbandry as can possibly be practised. 
Tt never fails when repeated often, to reduce the land to 
a state of great barrenness. . It never fails (even when 
carefully done) to lower the surface. Many lands arc 
reduced to a third part of their value by repeated burn- 
ings. Such arc the opinions of individuals in Cambridge- 
shire on this subject, and the arguments here advanced 
against the measure in question have been ansv/ered 
again and again, proving that the evils stated have not 
arisen ifrom the burning when properly done, but^ from 
the succeeding treatment of the land, and particularly 
^ CAMB.] s from 
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from-wi unmerciful and injudicious ero|>ping. The me' 

thod in the county of performing* the burning, &'c. it 
fully related by Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, and may be seen 
ia the Chapter on Cropping, 



, lECT. V. — IRRIGATION. 

C0L9M£L Adeane, of Babraham, has a large tract of 
meadows, which have been irrigated from the time t>f 
Queen Elizabeth. Of these Mr. A. Young thus writes : 
*<-the only watered meadows of any consequence oh this 
side of the kingdom, are those 1 believe at Babraham, in 
Cambridgeshire, belonging toThomas Adeane, Esq. ; their 
history is remarkable. . Pallavicino, who was collec- 
tor of Peter's, pence In England, at the death 'of Queen 
Mary, having 30,000/. or 40,000/. in his hands, had the 
art to turn protcsiant on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and appropriated the money to jiis own use; he 
bought Mrith it the esute at Babraham, and other lands 
near Boumbridge ; and procuring a grant from die crown^ 
of the river which passes through them, was enabled )e. 
gaily to build a sluice across it, and throw as much of 
, the water as was necessary into anew canal of irrigation, 
which he dug to receive it in the method so well known, 
and commonly practised in Italy long before that period. In 
the first week of April I examined the works. The river 
of which this* good use is made, passes from Linton to 
Abington, then by Bournbridge and Babraham, and falls 
ijito the Cam at SheUbrd. No similar use has been made 
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ofiu waters either above Babraham or below it^ though the 
effect has been seen in this improvement during the loi>g 
course of two hundred and forty years, which is a remarkable 

instance ©f stupidity ; the Granta is another stream which 
runs almost parallel with that of Bournbridge, and which 
V passes by Audley End and Chesterford. I do not know 
if any irrigation is carried on by means of it, but 1 take 
it for granted there is none. The sluice made across the 
river by Pallavicino is about a quarter of a mile above - 
Bournbridge ; it is well executed, but in want of repairs; 
inscriptions on the stone work record to what height, by 
the original grant, there is a power of raising the ' wat^ 
the deviation is of a considerable bpdy^ a canal that 

. carries a stream six or seven feet broad» by three deep ; 
'it is thrown over a meadow immediately behind Mr.Phipps's 

' inn, and in his occupation, and the range vvatcred extends 
from thence through Bab ra ham, to the amount of about 
three hundred acres. Since the rivers run, as rivers gene- 
rally do, in the lowest part of the vale, it gives an oppor- 
tunlty of carrying the water equally on either side, PaU 
lavicino accordingly erected two sluices for raising^ the 
water on both sides; one as I have mentioned above ' 

. Bournbridge for the lands on the right of the dver, and ano- 
ther about a quarter of a mile below the inn, for throwing 
the stream over those on the leflt. The canab and the 
sluices arc all well designed, and are the work of a man • 
evidently well acquainted with the practice ; but in tak- 
ing.the watei; from them for spreading it by small channels 
over the meadows, there does not seem to be the least inw 
telligence or knowledge' of the hilsbandry of watering. 
No other art is exerted, but that merely of opening in the 
bank of the river small cuts for letting the water flow 
on to the meadows always laterally, and never loni tu- 
dinally, so necessary io works of this kind. The water . 

s 2 . theo 
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then finds its own distribution, and so irregularly, that * 
many parts receive too much, and others none at all., 
From the traces left of small chaoocls in different parts 
"^i^f the meadovsj I siispect that the ancient distribution 
formed under Pallavipno is lost, and that we see nothing " 
at present but the miserable patch- work of workmen ig- 
norant of the business. In the regulation of the meadows 
by lease, and in the rules of v aiering, circumsunces are 
found not iea^ to understand. The irrigation begins, on 
Easter Mcmdayt and never sooner than two weeks before ; 
an appointed irrigator goes^ round the whole range of mea- 
dows, twice in seven weeks, giving every tenant his share. 
There arc two waterings, each of three weeks ; and after 
seven are expired, none whatever. The tenants are also 
<ixc)uded by iease from mbwing more than onde \ yet 
such is the immense benefit of, the practice, that though ^ 
' the irrigation 'is so ill understood and executed , and not- 
withstanding the absurd regulations of the leases, these 
meadows would let more readily at goj. an acre with the 
water, than they w6uld at lox. without it. 1 cannot well 
conceive why, with plenty of wattr, that irrigation which 
might to bat almost through the year, is restrained to seven * 
weeks, or why in a kingdom where so many watered mea* 
dows are successively mown two, three, and even lour 
times, these should, be cut but once. The stream runs 
through Abington above, a mile^ 'it comes to Bournbridgc 
bttt no irrig^tii^. What a loss to individuals and the 
public, that such valuable opportunities should be so utterly 
neglected." (Annals, v. i6, p. 177). 

I viewed these meadows, and found the irrigation still 
carrying on, but the benefit much lessened by the right 
of scouring oiit (;ertain placea being litigated. The land* 
lord covenants |q irriga^ in a specified degree, and mha^ 
^e <;ainflot 4o it, allows his tenant ^os. per acre : this shews 
. • , stronger 
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Stronger than aiigument, the value of the operation ; not* 
wfrb$taitding, however, i€ is so great, Mr. Dtrnton (a 

tenant) says occasional mucking is also necessary. Mr. 
VV. Smith, in his "Observations on the Utility, Form, and 
management oi Wateir Meadows, &c. 6cc." speaking of 
.the Babraham meadows^ says (p. ii6, &c.) I went 
purposely to see them. The feeder crosses.the turnpike 
road from Newmarket to London at the smallest arch of 
the two, by Bournbiidge. The water is directed from 
its original channel in the grounds belonging to J, Mort- 
loek, Esq. and continued for two miles below, through the 
village of Babraham. The principal feeder, which follows 
the level of the ground in a very winding Ibrm, maybe 
said with the hatches to constitute all the MXirks, for no- 
thing else can be now discovered by any one unacquainted 
' with the construction of water meads. The various 
grasses and weeds in blossom* and in different stages of 
growth* and of various shades of green* just enable me 
to discover that very^ small catch drains had af^some 
time been made, but it appears doubtful if they were ever 
numerous or capacious enough or properly disposed; most 
of diem do not appear to be of any ser\'ice to the mea* 
. dows. The above indications now clearly prove that the 
.water does an infinite deal of good on some parts, and 
injury, for want of proper form, on others. The good parts . 
are small indeed, but sufficient to prove the practicability 
of making all the other equally abundant, besides the 
addition of an extraordinaiy crop of good feed in the 
spring* whidh by the present rule of^putting on the water 
at £asteris certainly lost. I was Informed that the oc«. ' 
cupicrs were afraid of rotting their sheep, and they are ' 
therefore contented with .the imperfect proceedings which 
give them a tolerable crop of hay. These circumstances, 
.and the form of the works seem to prove that they wtm 
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not designed by any person from Wilcshirey and tbat the 
possessors are totally unacquainted with the management 
and utility of water meadows in that county.*' 

Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, recommends irrigation in the 
fens, Mr. A, Young says, *• Mr. Scott, of Chatteris in 
Cambridgeshire, is of Opinion, that there might be very 
great improvements made by this practice in the fens, 
to which they are exceedingly well adapted. He thinks 

1 this the great object of aU^ and he partly fbUnds this . 
observation on the fact which he has often witnessed 
in seventeen years residence, that a breach of banks, 
wherever it happens, is attended, from the deposition of 

. the muddy sediment, with a very great improvement, 
however ruinous at the time. The soak of the bank is 
quite a dtfl^rent thing, for the water comes strained of 
its rich qualities and is left too long; but under a com- 
mand at right seasons, the effect would be exceedingly 
great, and improve the land much/' (Annals, v, 4/0, p. 464i« 
Mr. A. Young, relates the following, which appears t4 
prove Mr. Scott's Ideas on this subject correct 

*• A getuleman near Denver sluice, more than twenty 
years ago, observing the extreme muddiness of the watCf 
of the Ouse, let it in upon his land which he had slightly^ 
banked for that purpose, and used his mill for throwing 
it |>ackV clear after it had deponted its ult ; by this 
method he raised his soil above two feet in no long time. 
The advantage was very great, but not followed by any 
.other peison." (Annals, v. 44^ p. 286j. , 
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The common process with iarm-yard muck, is to 
cany it to a hill and turn it over, or to turn it over in the 
yard;, and then carry it on the land ; very faw composts' 
are made. Some marling has been done, but to no great 
extent. Mr. Godfrey, ofKennett, carried that which he ■ 
found on his farm, and thinks it did nor answer the pur- 
pose ; his soil, ** a light gravel, dry and chality, under 
which is a very fair marl/' Pigeons dung is used as a. 
top'dressing to wheat, twenty bushels per acre at 8^. per 
bushel. The following manures are also used : soof, twenty 
bushels per acre at ^d, rabbit's down and their trimmings, 
thirty bu5;hels per acre, at ']\d. ; oil-dust, at about four Co. 
per acre, at about lo/. td. per Co. looo cakes will produce 
a2 Co. of dust, whiclL cost lot. td. per Co. when cakes are 
eleven guineas per looo. Malt*chiveSy fbrty bushels per 
acre, at 91/, a (ish called stiekle-backs, twenty bushels per 
acre at 7\d.* N.B. Soot is supposed to prevent the 
progress of the wire worm in wheat. 

Professor Harwood,of Bartlow.uses cinder-dust thirty bush* 
els per acre ; cost at C8m.(eicclosive of carriage eleven miles) 
0^. per bushel; thinks it equal to folding, sows it on ikllows 
immediately before wheat sowing. Mr, Wedge, of Westley 
Bottom, is an advocate for long-muck, Mr. Cole, of Quy, 
. Rev* Mr. Brown, of Connington, carry muck and mould 
on separately. Mr. Burieigh, of Barnwell^ waters his 



4k 

* These are uied after having been mixed, .a layer of earth, 
.and a layer of fiih.and tuf^ oyer, and when decayed, carried on 
thelanda. If carried enbcCSpre tbii process^ the v<ermia would 
take ibem off. 
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pastures with the draining of his y^rd, and finds great 
benefit* One*tenth . of the cost of purchased manures is 
allowed the farmer by many tithe-gatherers. Rev. Mr.Lafie, 
of Carltoiit approves potash on pastures after draining 
them; he thinks gathering stones prcja-'licial, and will not 
suffer it even for roads, Mr. Wcdd, of Trumpiiigton, 
thinks no manures except dung pay for purchase aod 
carriage. .At Wisbech price of 'muck has risen withia 
a few years, from nothing to 5J. per load carriid cn* At 
Chatteris, and indeed in many parishes bordering on the 
fens, there is such abundance of muck that ' the farmers 
kuow not what to do with it. At Bal>raham, Mr. Darn- 
Con has found composts (muck and earth} preferable t6 
muck alone ; he has tried lime, and It did not answer 
his purpose, hef>andit impoverished his lands: alight 
gc jKic soil, on a gravel. At Hanton, Rev. Mr. Lcworihy 
makes composts has tried lime thus : to every tumbril- 
load of moulds while laying on a heap in the field, he . 
puts two bushels of unslaked, lime, covers the lime with 
the moulds, lets them lie three or topt days, then spreads 
them ; cost 5/. to 6/. per 'acre, improves the soil ; inspires 
a crop of turnips. At Whittlesea, Mr. Boyce mixes ihe 
fweepings of the streets, (which are collected and deli- 
vered -to him gratis) with farm-yard muck, and finds 
the benefit great. In the nfllghbouchocd.of Cambfidge 
the farmers purchase the sweepings of the stmts, &c. 
of that town, of the scavenger, at 2j. 6^/. per tumbrll-load. 
Xhe corporation of Cambridge do not now give more than 
one-third of the sum they gave only a few years since 
for sweejnng the streets, &c. which shears the increased 
value of manures. At Childertky, Mt. Fomcia :prelers 
Composts to raw muck. At Leverington, Mr. Stone says, 
** pigeon dung and snot are sometimes sown upon roarsh- 
l^Qd and high land fallows, whereon turnips or cole- seed 

are 
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are sown, and sometimes soot upun wheat at spring, to 
embitter the surface and upper stratum of the laod, to 
make the wire-worms^ eating the wheat retreat from it ; 
aod when- this has been used it has always.succeeded, 
- there having been a vast yield after it; when if it .had ' 
not been tried it has been believed the crcip would have 
been entirely destroyed i twenty bushels per acre is the 

* quantity generally used. Wire-worms are the greatest * 
annoyance ^e^ experience in our husbandry, they are 
yellow in* their colour, and reseihble the centipede, fro^ 
the number of their feet", but not quite so "long in their 
bodies; the heavy and liglu soils are equally subject to 
• them. No particular atteniion is paid to the making of 
dung hills, iior> do I see that our couUitry furnish^ any 
^ing likely to gfve rise to .the practice. To c]ay our 

. ^ hght si Ity' lands iivoit]|d|?e the first and giaeatest improve, 
ment, and this I fear must ever be retarded by the 
badness of the roads, and the dearness and scarcity of 
labourers; the manure in our straw-yards we are veiy 
earefoi of, an4 think it much iitipnoved by cakiog qgr bea$ts 
. upon ir with linseed cakes.'* In 'tfw neighbourhood of Cam^- 
t»ridge, aftd in most upland parishes, cottagers* muck i« 
sold at zs.txJ. per cart loud. Rubbish of buildings at 6//. , 
per load, in the fens 'the chief 4nanure is the ashes from 
tmming, diese are almost g^erally spread and plough<Mi 
in immediately afiter biimiiig. The ashes froin turf ate 
csteetee d of So little value, that those having' them, can 
by favour only get them taken away; they arccanied to 
the nearest arable upland. At Fenny Ditton about forty, 
loads ptf acre of clay have been carried on Co fen-kui4» 
Md irvoii^.giresit hii|nra^vefiiam. 
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SECT. I. — COWS. 

TH£S£ are mostly the homed bleed of tbe eoomy, 
end are called by it^ name ; there are, however, cows of 

various kinds in every parish. Mr. Vancouver has at- 
tempted to specify them, viz, the Suffolk polled, the Cra- 
ven, Short homed Yorkshire^ Derby, Welsh, Leicester, 
Fifeshire, Glouoesterbiowii, and the common Cambri(%e- 
•hire/' An opinion prevails at Islesham that the Sufiblk 
cow wilt not thrive In the fens. Mr. Fuller (one of the - 
farmers) has had, he conceives, proof of it, by having 
purchased some from Suffolk, and having kept them with 
his other cows two years, durii^ which they gradually 
declined ; he sold- theaa to the person of whom he bought 
ihe^i, and they were soon restored to their original healthy 
&c. &c. I did not find the rot in cows, and their fre- 
quency of slipping calf existing to the degree mentioned 
by Mr. Vancouver. Th« butchers will give more for a 
Cambridgeshire calf than for a Suffolk one, ^uicyii^ the 
former whiter veaL Even the calves of one parish in die 
coutatyy are preferred to those of another in it. Calves 
for rearing are weaned at four days old, and kept on 
milky and afterwards oq hay^ turnips, potatoes, &c. 5cc. 

m 
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from four to nine months, according to the time they 
fall." Rev. Mr. Leworthy, of Harston, lets his calves, 
which he fattens ^ drink the milk ten weeks, and is paid 
about loj, 6^. per week, selling them at five guineas. 

Mr. Damton, of Babraham, keeps the South Wales 
cow, and thinks they produce less milk than the Suffolk, 
but of so superior a quality that it yields more cream; 
this was acknowledged by his dairy- woman, a SuflTolk one* 
He thinks cows have paid him better than grazing. Lord 
Hardwicke has a fine and beautiful dairy of short-horned 
cows, fed in winter on hay and potatoes ; they appeared in 
too high condition for profit, all the calves are reared, 
keeping them three or four months before turning out* 
AtCotienham (where the famous cheese called by Its name 
are mtde),I inquired whether the excellency of their cheese 
was to be ascribed to any particular process in making 
them, or to what other cause ; and the general opinion 

' seemed to be that it was owing to the nature of their 
grass. The dairy-women of Cambridgeshire are not so. 
communicative on the score of their art, as their, hus- 
bands are in theirs ; none of them knm how much butter 
or cheese they made, or milk their cows gave. Whether 
Mr. Vancouver got in Cambridgeshire, the following di- 
rections for preparing the runnet, I know not \ but as I am 
informed they are good, I insert them. la preparing 
the rennet for the purpose 6f making cheese, which it 
here- brought to very great perfection, nothing nuwe il 
necessary than salting down the bags, in which state they 
remain for twelve months ; about six of these bags will 
make two gallons of brine, strong enough to suspend » 
new laid egg, which being pi|t into. « jar» is fit for use in 
ibout a month, when a f^W of It to every four gallons of 

. new milk, or warmed as from the cow is sufficient ; the 
milk should all be of the same age or meal, and much 

deoenda 

• - » 
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depends upon breaking the curd with the hands, for unless 
that is done very completely, the whey cannot be eic- 
ftwcdf any of which remaining in the cheese, commu- 
nicates a harsh fiery, taste, produces the bine mould, and 
leaves the cheese full of hoies, 'or cells like a honc> -comb. 
In short the dairy-maid's attention should never be called 
ofF, or diverted from the ver^ essential p^rt of the process 
of breaking the curd.*' ' . 

The farmers whose wives attend the dairy, say hothin^ 
pays better than cows ; but all agree they are unprofitable 
unless that is the case. The butter is sold rolled up in 
pieces of a' yard long, and about two inches in ciicum* 
fcrence, this is done for theconveniency pf.cpUeges^ where 

. it is cut into pieces called parts/' and so sent to table ; 

' its quality is no where excelled^. Siicklii^ of calves, and 
inaking of bqtter Is the' chief cow system; there is not 
much cheese made, except ihe noted ones of Soham and 
Cottenham. The suckling seasQO is from Michaelmas to 
Lady.'day. It reqiures on ah average two cows to fatten 
a calf* The pmfit of cows is said to be muoh lessened by 
the Inereased price of cooperage, firing,' &€. ahdfewtrare 
kept, owing to the difficulty of getting men to milk, with* 
out extra wages. Tbe cows when at a distance from home 
m milked in the pasture, and the milk brought home 
>y a borscbr ass in tubs slung across: women' ooufd nut ^ 
4o tl^ -WQfk', the travelling being (ftftev - the liiGit rain}) 
very bad^ ^veti whonlfaere no water to go throu^« ' ' - « 



SECT. II.— BtJ&LOCKar. 

These are of various sorts ; the stock of the county, and 
' from i<l6tfol]t to SttffiiUcare the kinds generally reared. 

^ Thoit 

» • • * ■ 
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Those bought at an i^e forgraziiig, «t<iallo\ni]^i SootSi 
and oiher nordi country breeds, and for the best pan 

of the fens and superior pastures, large beasts ; chiefly the 
short- horned, the Lincoh-shire, \orkshire, Fifcshire, and 
Irish. The s) stems with stock are various. Mr. Wedd^ 
on bia farm at ^oham, rears neat - cattle^ and lella them 
lean from grast> for grazing, and thinks, it paya better 
than fattenii^ thcn>; he 'also sells heifers just be^re 
calving, and thinks they and cows pay better than any 
stock. When the calves fall in autumn, they have milk 
or oil*cake porridge warm till spring. When they fall in 
^he spring they have mjilk three or four months^ then-^ 
turned out. Those which fall in the autumn have hvf 
first and second winter, those falling in spring hay only 
first winter* Mr. Edcs, of Wisbech, l)uys in at autumn, 
and rettirns succeeding autumn from grass ; or buys in 
at spring - beasts forward in flesh, and returns them 
with those bought preceding autumn ;.he also stall-feeds 
some, i. e. about one fourth of his stock. * Mr. " 
rears his own stock, keeping a large dairy, calves falling 
at all times of the year. If the cows be not good milkers 
lets the calves run with them i otherwise gives the calves 
snilk in the house. Sells at all ages, according totnarkets» ^ 
The most prevailing s\ stems art- 
ist, Wean at a few days old, keep in house four to nine 
monrhs on milk, turnips, potatoes, &c. &c. put them to 
gazing, u ihr^, four, at five yeajcs old, generally at three 
ywrs# 

a4> Wean and sell to sraziers at for fattening. 

3d, Buy in year olds, and keep them till of age to graze. 

4th, Buy at an age for grazing, this is generally done at 
autumn, and return succeeding autumn, keeping on hay 
and grass, in wi^icri and ivusbing tJwm irota grais» 
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51I1, Boy al the spring, and if liot fonnrd enough to 
•ell fat Hi the autumn, finish xm corn, or oil cake. 

Estimated returns from these processes. 

From 1st, sd, and 3d. Pay from 4/. to 5/. per year till 
put to grazing. 

From 4th. Pay for a twelve months fottening 8/. to 
It/. 

From 5th. This process is not adopted, of late by choice, 
but is resorted to rather than sell to a certain loss, or when 
muck cannot be purchased or otherwise raised ; formerly, 
however, com and oiUcaice grazing were almost uni^ 
versal, but the losses have«for some years past 'been so 
•eriotts* that the rage for it is abating fast. Even with 
corn very low it will not pay. Mr. Wedd, of Trump- 
ington, has corn grazed frequently, and has declined it, 
not having found it answer, even when corn is at the 
lowest $ he thinks he has been paid by potatoes ,and bar- 
Iey*meal, given separately. The expense of oil-cake leed*^ 
ing may be ascertained, when their price is known, it 
having been found that a large beast will eat six in a day, 
weighing 2| lbs. to 3 lbs. each» bisida a *' iiitle hAy and 
a IsttU c9mi* as the advocates ibr this system call ^ it* 
Oil«cakes are now 16/. to 17/. and 18/. per thousand^ viz. 
(if they weigh 3 lbs. each), i ton, 3 qrs. 4 lbs. being at . 
16/. per thousand i\d. each. Mr. Page, of Ely, is out 
of all patience with corn and oil-cake grazing, says he has 
sufiered greatly by it, intends in future to buy small 
beasts that may be returned fronl grass ; says that oil cako 
not only increases in price, but is of considerable worse 
quality than formerly, so much so that beasts benefit 
little by them. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, speaks more favourably 
of corn grazmg ; he elcared last year by sixteen beasts 

5'. . 
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5/. each, on turnips, oll-cake,and pea-meal, charging turnips 
and every other article at market-price. 

Colonel Adeane, of Babraham, intends buying in Lon- 
don, on a falling market^ and keeping for a rising one, 
on oU-cake» &c. N.B. Babraham is fifty miles from 
London. 

Mr. Darn ton, of Babraham, has grazed beasts on //«- 
sud'Oii and barley-meal^ half a pint of oil to one peck 
of meal daily^ and was paid well. The oil varies in 
price from 5#. to gs. per gallon. Beasts put to this kcep^ 
Mr. D. observes, should be forward in condition. Not-^ 
withstanding this account of bil-cake, grazing is thought 
preferable to corn grazing, as the beasts on the former 
fatten much quicker than on the latter. 

Kev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, intends to graze all the 
yearraimd; in a well littered yard, in summer on tares» 
sainfoin, &c.'cut green ; in winter, on turnips and sainfoin 
hay, cut into chaff. > ' 

It has been questioned whether beasts which have been 
at corn, will do well at grass afterwards. .Mr* Cooper, 
of Ely, who grazes on con, grains, ice &c. sa^s he has 
£Mind they will. 

. Amongst the numerous graziers of note in the county, 

Mr. Wing, of Thorney, and Mr. Johni»on, of Whittlesea, 
are conspicuous. The former sold a pair of beasts (twins) 
in Smithfield, one for loo/. and one for 60/. ; the latter 
sold there also on the same day^ three beasts^ at 8ai.| 84/. 
snd 86/. each. 
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SECT. III.— ^ttEEF. 

Strts, * ' * 

The most prevalent sort in the fens (where the grtdHott 
wmhtr in ttfe county is kept) is si ero« between the Leim- 

ter and Lincoln ; there are, liowcver, many other breed?, 
viz. Norfollcs, Wcsf^country, Cambridgeshire, Berkshire, • 
Hertfordshire, South Down, Lincoln, and Leicester. Mr. 
Tharpe, of Chippenham, has the first Sonth-doWn flock- 
In l!ie com^. ^IHr. Shef^ienl (Mr. ThirpeV-ste«r«rd}» 
ttMnks they are not s» sobfect to diseases, that ihey retr ' 
more lambs, produce more wool, require less keep, 'and 
yield a profit on the whole one-third more than Nof- 
folks. Mr. Treslove, of TrumpkiglicNnr has whole Let* 
cesters, fine and handsome^ having ]ost Set .them ; ha4: . . 
nothing to communicate on their merit oy demerit, hot 
has no doubt they will gain ground in the county. Rev. 
Mr. Lane, ot Carlton, has tried many sorts, and is going, 
to keep South Downs. Mr. Darnton, of Bubraham, pre-i 
fers the cross between the South Down Vaniy and Norfolk 
ewev to whole South Dowji/as ^le^naerare of more value 
to the grazier. 

Colonel Ad cane sold a fine Norfolk flock, to set a 
South Down one. Mr. Moriiock, of Abington, has fine 
South Downs. 

Mr. Weddy of Trumpington, formerly- kept west 
coi^ntry sheep, and upon parting with them has tried every 

polled breed, and is returning to his o!d stock, convinced 
ihat it is superior to any other. At Madinglay, "Sir C. ' 
- Cotton is parting with his Cambridgeshire, and substi- 
tuting South- Downs. At Chi Idersley^ Mr. Francis breeds 
yrest country ewe and Leicester ram. - 



Lioogie 
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j^umtity in the €miiy* 

Mr. Vancouver says 1 521928. I can neither coafirinnor 
disprove this opinion. J 

South Oowot, Mr. Thaip't i year dd^ ta to 15 Ibt. 

2 year old, 16 to 20 lbs. 
Mr. Murtlock's 3 years old, 16 lbs. 
Lincoln and Leicester cross, Mr. Johnson once sold 
(of hii own breeding} four tbree*8hear» which weighed 45^ 
4$!, 48|» and 52 lbs. per quarter, and three others ave* 
raged 46 lbs. per quarter. In one day at Smithfield he 
sold two sheep at 7/. each. N.B. All these sheep were 
grass-ied only. Mr. £des, of Wisbech, has the same 
bleed, and they osually weigh, shearlings 18 lbs., two shear 
a6Jbs. 

, Mr. Vancouver states the weights as under, of three 

years old. ^ 

Nbrfblks ^ . . ^ • 16 lbs. 

West-country — « 18 lbs* 

Cambridgeshire 14 lbs. 

Lincoln and Leicester cross 22 to 26 lbs. 

Mr. Vaaeouver states (at three years old). 

Norfolks 2| lbs. 

West country 4 ^^s* 

Cambridgeshire •••••••• 2^ lbs* 

Lincoln 12 Ibe. 

Lioeolri and Leicester cross .v.; 8 to 11 Ibf. 

Mr. Ede's Lincoln and Leicester cross, tod 3}. 
Ditto whole Lincoln, | ditto 2. 

Ditto. whole Leicester, ; ; . ditto 4. 

CAM!.} T FfV'V* 
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u universally practised, its value variously estimated. • 

At Horse-Heath, Mr. Saoxter at 4oj.per acre« 

Atlslesbam i8x. 

At Barnwell^ Mr* fiiirlei|;h 26t* 

At Barwetit Mr« Dunn 25/. 

At Westley bottom, Mr. Wedge. *• Take away my 
Ibld^ take away my ilock." At Trampington» Mr. Wedd - 
at 30*. per acre, if done well between' August and Mf- 

chaelmas, when he considers it of the most value. At , 
Abington, Mr, Mortlock's bailiff, at 40;. per acre. 

Systems* 

» 

These are not peculiar to the county ; they are 

1st, I> reed and sell lamb, fat from ewe ; then fat ewc 
and sell her, buying in every autumn fresh ewes. 

ady Breed and rear produce, and return it fat at thret' 
years old, keeping ewes as long as they are whole flloutb«^ 
9 ed set ewes from own stock. 

3d, Buy at one or two years old, and return fat, within 
the vear, 

4th, Keep regular folding flock. 
^ The keep under all these systems is, (speaking of die 
general practice) in fens, during winter arid spring, grasa 
and cole Seed ; in summer, grass only. In uplands, in 
winter and spring, turnips and layers; in summer, layers 
and naturd grass. Individuals, however, adopt somewhat; 
different modes, 

* Mr. Mortlock, of - Abington, feeds his 'fldck on hay, ' 

morning and evening while they are at turnips; the hay 
in the racks described before.' Mr. Mortlock feeds his 
layer as well as his turnips, a piece at a limeixurdl^d off. 

• Rev. 
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R«v. G. Jennyns, and Mr. Tharpe, have excellent fold- 
yards fenced in by open pales ; in these yards well littered, 
they lodge their sheep in bad weather ; they conceive a. 
close fence Would be iiijurio^B to' the sheep. 

Mr. Edes^ of Wiabech. ^ bfccds and retuins 'ht ifom 
grass, at one and two years old. At Wisbech and neigfi*.' 
bourhood, sheep are fattened to excess ; at Christmas there 
is an exhibition, by every butcher in Wisbech hoping to 
shew the fauest» / In feeding upland layers with ewes and 
lambs, the almost general practice is, to let the lambs 
go before the ewes into fresh feed^ through nooses in 
the hurdles, going to and from the ewes at pleasure. The 
lamb<^ are found not to be so liable to be hoven by clo- 
ver as sheep are. Mr. Philips, of Bournbridge, never breeds 
his sheep ** in and in.'' Mr. Francis^ of Childersley, breeds 
from west ^country, ewe and Leicester ram, has his lambs 
fall at Christmas, sells them fat, and puts ewe into flock. 
Sheep which cannot be wintered at home, are put out to 
stubbles, and other hard keep in uplands of neighbouring 
counties, at 6j, to i$. per head. 

. Mr, Waddelow, of Liule-Port, feeds his sheep on beans 
and oats, and thinks they pay well for it. Rev. T, Brown, 

of Connington, gives whole beans, aad recommends the 
practice. 

All fen-farmers remove their sheep frequently into 
lirvsh feed ; they say they lose many if they neglect to do it. 
Mr. Wing, of Tliorney. thinks bollocks and sheep should. 

graze apart ; the general practice is otherwise. 

If a sheep pays under any system 20f. per year (includ- 
ing wool) the £tirmer is satbfied. 

Stocking* 

The following are supposed to require an equal breadth 
of pasturei five to six sheep, or one beast ffom for^ to 



Skf stone irlmht ; Mr. Edcs, of Wtibecli. Five iIm^, 
or one beatt from fifty to sixty stone when ht* Mr. Boyce, 

of Whittlesca. At Elm, on highland pastures, twenty- 
two sheep and one steer for five acres, ^re the stock for 
iMimmer months, and three sheep for two seres In winter* 
(Vsneouver). OAfir rocf ^-*Uiis is eqsal (ealliiig tfa» 
beast equal to five sheep), to five sheep and two-fifths 
summer stock, and one and a half in winter. I found the 
more general stock to be five . to six in the summer* two 
in the winter. 

Dismriers^ 

Mr. Vaneouver has ably and fully described the dis^ 

orders prevalent amongst the sheep in the county. I did 
not, however, find them existing to the degree, (or any 
thing like it) which he states ; he says, 

Ac Ashley and Silmly are Norfolk-sheep, amo^fie 
which a growing disease prevails equally alarming with 
the rot, (though these sheep-walks are happily free from 
that calamity) the first appearance of which is indicated by 
the wool changing to a brown colour ; and as the disease 
advances it drops off at the roots, and leaves the skin quite 
clean and naked* At this time the animal appears.es* 
tremely uneasy, constantly rubbing its head against the 
hurdles and fences, and scratching its back and sides with 
its horns, starting suddenly, running a few steps, then 
falling down, where it will remain a short tine, and then 
rise and begin feeding as in perfect health. The skin is 
perfectly free from eruption, and other appearance of di&^ 
ease, nor are there any traces of the disorder discoverable 
by examination of the entrails, the body or head of the 
animal ; and as no instance of a cure has occurred in any 
of the surrounding parishes, and moreover as this dis- 
order is considered to b^ infectious, the sheep are usually 
killed on the appearance of the first symptoms, though 

some 
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some have been known to languish under its fatal iii^ 
6uence for ten or twelve weeks togicthcr." 

A( DuUtngham. " In the ftammer thcie pitvails aam^ 
tiie sheep, a pfffset or gai%roen» appeariqg between the 
flesh and skin : thb disease has hiiheito bten deemed iiw 
curable." 

At Kennel. Norfolk sheep are kept, and are extremely 
liable lo warp or slip theilr lambs. Thej m very suh^ 
jectto the gaiget or red water, the symptoms of whidi 
are so indiscernible that in two hours after the animal 

has appeared in perfect health, it is found dead." 

At Tadlow, Trumpington, Drydrayton, fiarrington, 
£Usley9 Cioxton, Caxton, Longstow-Bourne, Cottenham* 
the lot has prevailed . to thai degree that taking the nom^ 
bers. said by Mr. V. to have been carried off in bne year, 
I find it is 7,548 out of 11,885. ** Another species of 
rot was noticed, which does not appear to be ascribableto 
the like cause. This is called by the farmers the blood rot. 
The liver appears to the eye in these cases to be perfectly 
sonndy and as free from disease, as in the most healthy 
animal ; it is however covered with an extremely thia 
transparent membrane, as tender as a spider's web, but 
which the smallest pressure imaginable immediately rup* 
tiures» when the whble liver resembles a mass of co^« 
' lated bloody withom any cohesion whatever, the liver aild 
intestines at this time are free from any appearance of 
insects, alive or dead ; nor was it understood from the 
farmers that the liver in the state before mentioned, was 
oilensive to the smell \ though certain it is, that in its 
pipgress,. it must have , been rendered gradually inert and 
corrupt as it became disorganised.'^ 

At Badlingham. The sheep are subject to the disease 
noticed at Ashley, the red water, garget, or gangrecn te* 
tween the %sl\ 9^4 sIma of the animali warping theif 

lamb9 
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lambs, and dying *' dunt," (as the shepherds term it) th»t 
iSy dizxyi as a cure for this latter calamity^ the shepherd 
rmll frequently open the sheep's head^ at the insertion of the 
Jiorns into the seull, with hia knife and extract one^^fivo, 
and sometimes more maggots, larger than those generated 
io tallow." 

At Elm. " The sheep in thi$ parish have been sub- 
ject to a very extraordinary disease feeding upon newly 
Jatd down land ; which by the farmers is considered to 
hrlse from eating a herb or grass by them called cock. 

spire (cocksfoot) which is said to produce a relaxation 
of the shoulder ; this calamity is mo&t to be apprehended 
in moisc. forward seasons.*' Young neat cattle from on* 
ip three years- old are also subject to this diseaie. A 
euro is generally effected by removing the stock > to high 
land, on the first appearance of the disease. 

At Thorney. ** The brct;ditig of sheep has in a great 
measure been relinquished in this parish, on account of a 
urealuicss that prevails amongst the lambs 4 it .afiects the 
whole framo of the animal, and seems to be an cztensio* 
of a disease, similar to that well known in many counties, 
by the name or tiie rickets, llie rickets however is a 
disease originating in the animal, whereas this disease 
appears to ha.e itti origin frcm the nature, of the soil or 
herbage, which (be animal when youog» fiseds upon ; it 
is observed to prevail moat generally upon new or lately 
Kiid down land, and it is the opinion of .many farmers 
that tile rye gra'-i> coiitribuits to this effect." 

As it is so well known what dcAcripiio^ of land will 
inevitably cau^ the rot. it is not easy |o account for 
sheep being kept on such to a certain and heavy loss. I a 
" fl)ing flocks/' via. sheep bought and liold within the 
)tC4r, tht: rot is hC^rceJy heard of. 
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Accidents, • • ■ • 

Vast quamittes of sheep (the long fooled) aie lost itt 
the fens, from being cast on their backs ; they are watched 
solely on this account, as immediate attistanee M pfict^ 
sax/. * 

I 

The farmers in this county think themselves UJl« 
rivalled in carthorses; in the fens they are a source of 
g^eat profit, they are very hige *ai\<i bony and the • 
greatest number black ; long hair, from the knee to the 

fetlock and trailing on the ground, is reckoned an ex- 
cellency. Mr. Johnson, of Whittlesea, shines as a 
breeder of these horses, perhaps as much as Uny gentle* 
man in the county;' he has a cart stallion for wbkh he 
gave by auction 255 guineas \ the colts of this horse have 
sold off the mare, at 60/. and year olds at 100 guineas. - 
Mr. Johnson one year sold twenty two year old cart 
colts (not the breed oi this horse) ^t 40/. each. Mr.Edes^ 
of Wisbech, is also a great breeder of ^ this stock, he 
sells at two and three years old ; average price of late 
years, two year old, ao/. three year old 25/. ; the pre- 
sent prices ot cart-liorscs and hrood-marcs, are high be- 
yond belief ; 40/. to 50/. is thought a low price, for a gOod» 
strong, common, three or four year old. They are gene- 
rally sold at two years old; while these prices remain, 
stock wikf pay cqdal to them. Farm-horses are kept at 
great expense in the upland part of the county, being ia 
the stable all the year at hay, corn, and chaff; very few 
farmers, comparatively speaking, giving them grass, tares, 

clover^ 
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clov«r, or any green food* The cxpeme per year* per 
iKNnt to 30^ tkus estiontcd/ 

Oats i{ bushels per week the year toundf 

i9)Co. ,at lax 1 11 14 Q 

Hay one cwt. per week, that Js 52 cwt. at 3/. 7 16 o . 

Shoeing i i o 

Farrier • 0x00 

Interest on capkaly say on 30/. •••.«»•.•....•« 1 10 Q 
Increase in value in seven years» supposing the 

6rst cost 30/. say 15/. which is per years^y t 2 o 



There is also a further expense ior chaff, which in 
geneial consists of carvings of com, trodden down hard» 
kept in a heat by watering it ; tlie farmers begin to got 
a stock at Michaelmas, but don't wish to use it till after 

barley-sowing \ till which time, from Michaelmas use chaff 
or cut-straw untrodden, A horse eonsumes about half a 
fan of chalF per day.* The quantity of oats I have stated^ 
ia about the average given ; it varies from one to two 
bushels per weelc. The hay is under that which many give, 
• I heard of one cwt and a half. 

Many farmers, however, do not keep so ** high" as here 
stated. Rev. Mr. trcworthy, of Harston, reckons the ex<- 
pense and decrease in value on a cart-horse, 30/. per 
year. The fen farmers keep their horses at comparatively 



* ChafFis very subject to be destroyed by the wevil (orbcatle), 
wormwood branches sircwed ia the heap will scad them away; 
Mr. fiuiieigM, of Barnwell. 

no 
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no cxpmc Mr. Wc4cl thinki it so trifling, thit ht 
ketfw four to crtrf ploii^ he ifoikf, using two Iiotmi 
atatime (or half tlic day, the menfoing tha wkok day, 

. The hones here aienol shod, except tMe which go on 

the road. The expense in the fens per hone per yczx was 
stated tome th^s^ 

From May-day to Michaelmas, say &6 weckt 

on grass at 2y. 9 IS o 

From Michfielmas to May-day, say. ^ weeJtJ - 

an hay, i} cwt. per week, y\%* 39 cwt. at 2/» 3 t8 o 
Froofi Michaelmas to May-day, eats seven pecks 

per week, viz, 11 Co. at I2i. 6 12 p 

Interest on capital, farrier, decrease in value, as 

io prpocding estinute v...* 420 

All the expense here stated, from Michaelmas to May- 
day, is not incurred by every horse, but by the nunib^f 
required for winter use, which is very few. 

Quantity kept. 

Mr. Mortlock, of Abington, on a light land farm, keeps 
seven on three huqdrcd and fifty acrer, 

Mr. FnMKia, of Child^rslcy, keeps twelve to fourteen en 
four hundred arable heavy land, and two hundred pas- 
ture. Rev; Mr. Leworihy Jiceps four on one hundred 
;icres arable, heavy land. 

Mr. Wedge, of W cstlcy Bottom, thus writes to the 
Poard of Agriculture. (Comniumcatioas, v. 5, p. 98.} 

I ihiidt where two horses are si#cient to work a plough, 
one horse is kept on an average to every twenty acres of 
ploughed lao^^ and every horse wi|l furnish employment, 

N (exclusive 
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netg^boufhoodof Lev«ffkigtoii» Pawonarovc, and Thomef, 
wheire two journiet a are not unusual ; plotightng ffooa 
9ev«n to twelve, and from two in the a^rnodn tUl oigM, 

or when the day will admit of iX, till seven inthe eirca- 
ing, doing about an acre each journey." ^ ' 

Hours ofwerh 
At plough, generally one journey of seven or eight hours, 
when they go two joumies, (which is in ihe spring), they 
arc from seven to twelve, and from two to seven, tea 
hours. 



SECT. V. — HOGS. 

These are as various as the county itself, and the ad« 
jacent ones produce ; there are many of the Sufiblk breed, 

viz. short, white, and short eared, which are gaining - 
ground. Some of the Cambridgeshire are so large as to 
fatten to forty stone, fourteen lbs. to the stone, at two years 
old ; twenty to thirty such stones, a common size. No* 
thing particular in the hog- system in the county. Fat- ' 
tcning hogs on barley- meal is supposed to pay when barley . 
is at loj. and pork at 7J. per stone, and the lean price 
in -proportion. Rev. Mr. Lcwortliy, of Harston, has fiit- 
tened hogs on siteped barley, and says he has been paid 
well'. Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, has been a very lai^ 
corn-grazier of hogs,* and has declined the practice, not 
having found it answer his purpose ; neither of these gen- 
tlemen could furnish mc with the result of any experi- 
ment. An intelligent and large farrhfer observed to me, 
(and I am inclined to think justlyj " that fattening hogs 
pays a (tottager, or any one who himself attends thfem ; as 
in that case less is suffered by robbery, less waste is 

made ^ 



Lioogie 



§84 • FIGEONS, 

** made> and they arc not kept a moment longer than it is 
done to proAt. 1 hey require, be observed, more attention 
than scfvanti will give then ; at 'any rate he said more 
ecoDomkal managemeot than they would exercise.*' I 
witnessed at Sbelfbrd» a most barbarous and disgraceful 
way ot killing ho^^s, viz. a n)an standing in the middle of 
a st}'e, and striking them on the head (by an instrument 
somewhat like a cricket-bat) as they run round the stye i 
several ineffectual blows were given with no other ttgtct 
than exposing his want of skill ; another man attends to 
finish the business in the usual way. 



SECT. TI. BABBITS, TOyLTBY, BlflES. 

Nothing singular in these. There are no warrens in 
the county, 

% 

SECT. VII. — PIGEONS. 

■ 

Almost every farm has a p1g^-boiue» and thon^ 
the quantity sold is in many instances very great* and 

amounts to a large sum, the most intelligent farmers be- 
lieve them on the whole injurious, and would not keep 
them but for their muck, and that they would be necessi- 
tated to feed others. They destroy thatch, and oblige 
the farmer to sow more seed than is necessary for hit 
crop. Many dove-houses produce annually one hundred 
dozen young pigeons, which sell from ej. 6d, to 5J. per" 
dozen , the produce however varies much* aud ii\ so<ne 
instances ^moui^ts to 9 trifle, 
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• See Table annexed* 
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CHAP. xiy/. 



RUHAL ECONOMY, 



iECT. k,— tABOUB. 

THE annexed Communications* on this subject w€rc 
made to the Board of Agricultutc from thU county, ia 
1804. The following is the intemadon I xieeeived from 
individuals at the places nottd. 

At Connington lo !• ol and woX advaM^ 

At Mepal, wages and ad- ' ! year, 

vantages equal to •••• 3S o o . *^ ^ 

At Uf»well» ditto aS o ( 

At Chatteris, ditto .... ^$ o oj 

Wt^t. 4 DairymMmds. 

£. s, d. 

At Connington • 5 5^ 

At Mcpal,wages and board valued at 25 o ^ I 

At Upwell, wages 5 5° 

AtChaiiefity ditto 5 ^ 

M Connington, 2x. 6^/. per acre. Mepal, 3^. 6</. Up- 
mlUy. tD4i. At ChatlBrit) 2s. 64L M £ly, 4^* »d 
bfltr* 

• Sec I uUie unnexcdt 
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Making gnfsti 

, At ConniD^OD»bf women, u., boyi and girls, %J. per 
dgf. At Mepal per acre. 4;. 6^. Upwell, 3^. At Chat- 
teris, li. ()d. ; Women, per d:iy, ix. q4. andix.4i/. Upwell, 
TOoien, 15, 3</, to is, gd, per day, 

Turttip^hMfig* 

Twice, 7J. ; once, 2s, to ^. per acre, the art not 
nderstopd ; has cost 20s. and upwards, having been done 
^gardeners, and by them by the day. There are, how- 
e»ei:, now great quantities of turnips grown, owing to the 
tee enclosures, and tjierc will be no difficulty of getting 
them hoed at the usual price of the countries growing 
them. 

Chajf'^atihg, 

A general price qJ, per fan, (a fan equal to three hea|ilfcd 
bMhels). At UpwcU, 2id. |»^r^.(an. At Chatteris, one- 
Mf-pcnny for a heaped bushel. 

Hollow-ulraiuiiig, 

Per score rods 31. to 31. td. and 5^ and more. 

- * 

Waihing shee^. 

Per score sr. At Chatteris, . Mepal, 2r, 6</. Up- 
wcll,6x: 

Qipfing sheep^ 
. Fitr *8C0l« 21. to 6</« 

At Mepal, oats, i6s. per acre ; beans eij. At UpwcII, 
oats, 141. to 20i. beans, ^s, to x6i. At Chatteris, oats, 12s, 
Ac Whittksea and neaghbouiliood are mmy wonMii 
scapers, who will reap a quarter of an acre- per day ; the' 
price in feti lai., in field 9^, per acre, mCre is often given. 

■ ' Turning 
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I.AB0OB*. 

Tufmitig Wit muck, 
PcrloodiiC • . ^ 

Dibbling. 

Wheat tos. td, oats^ to lor. at Upwell. At Chat- 

(eris, wheat, los, 6d* 

Threshing. 

Oats, 6d. per Co. at Upwell. At Chatteris, 8/. per 

last of 21 Co, (about 4i^/. per Co.J beans, g^/. per Co. 

Per year, wages and value of board, 26/. 

In hay season 2i. 6d. to 51. per day, and nnore ; year 
round, summer, i2i., winter los. 6^. per week \ in harvest 
per treek iZs. to 24;, 

M&wmg. 

JBeans 41. per acre j barley, 2s. 6d. to 31. 6d. 

^euSng. 

Wheat 4i. per acre. 

Hoeing. 

Beans 6i. per acre. 

Fencing. 

In helds near feiis, 41. for six yards, (including mate* 
rials). 

Thalebing. 

Per square of 100 feet 45. to 41. 8</. with reed; with 
straw, 31. Reed thatching is done in a masterly way in 
this county, costs, per square of loo feet, iL u. the reed» 
5f. the labour. Reed is now fbar guineas per thousand 

bunches, which will thatch four aqmic At 'W^hittlesea, 

reed 
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reed thatching is done at 3x.*6^. per square, the thatcher 
finding spits and tope ; ttraw*thaiching at 41, 2df par 
square. 

Pdringmid humin^. 
Per acre ^of • to 401. including tpTCwlHig Ibf ailiff . • 

ploughing and burning. 
Per acre 141. to 15/'. ineluding ^reading the ashes. 

PJiughing, 

In a few places per aca^ ao£ ; not .often dene by acie 
in many parts of eoonty. , « 

Mr. Darnton, of Babraham, during the high price of 
provisions, instead of advancing the wages of his labour* 
ers, allowed them in harvest six lbs. of pork> two lbs« 
of cheese, four lbs. of rice per mant per week ait 4d, per 
lb« each article, this plan proved advantageous to bimsel^ 
and was well received by the people ; the farmers who 
advanced the wages have found it difficult since to re- 
duce them. ^ 

Harvett wages. 

At Wishech, harvest-men are hired every morning at 
iianr o'clock oa the bridge there, for the day only, or 
for two days at mpst. At Burwell» wages and board of 
a harvest man is estimated at 5/. lof • At Chippenham, at 

8/. I If. thus, wages, 6/. 6s, ; treats, 51.; malt, i/, 10/.; cart- 
ing* firi"g» ^o^-* Where harvest-men are boarded in the 
kottse, the following is their fare, as I learnt from a gen- 
tleman at Wimpole. 

At six in the jnoming, one pint of strong beer, and 
bread and cheese. « • 



f Where boarded^ *1. to 2I. IOC. 

At 



At er^ht, breakfast of coM, meat and beer. 
* Ai eleven^ ond pint of strong beer» and bread and 
dieese. 

At ofie^ dfiifter'; one day msat beef - or iiiottoti» (pork 
will not do) and plain padding, n«xt day boiled beef or 

mutton, and plum. pudding. 

At four, one pint of strong beer, and bread and checie* 

At seven, hot hash or hot mutton-pies* 

On Saturday night an addition < f good leed-cake of 
« one lb. covered ^ith sugar» and a quart of itrong beet 
poured over it. Hence each man has daily, 

Nine Dints of beer (strong) ; 

Three times bread and cheese ; 

Three times meat $ 

And on Sainrday night, in addition one ^Mft of hHti 
snd a sugared dake. The expense of these will be fount 

great, at the present prices of the several articles. 

Haulming Stubbles,' 

Before Michaelmas 2t ; after, ir. 2d, to it. 6d. per acre. 

The faimers not only oomphln of the rapid advance 
of wages, but of the difficulty ol procuring steady and dc» 
serving labourers ; they are much less industrious and 
lespectable than in many counties. In the fens it is easily 
accounted for, they never sec the inside of a church, or 
any one on a Sunday, but the alehouse society, or that 
of their ne ghbours met together to drink away the day. 
Upon asking my way (towards the evening), in the fcns^ 
t was directed, with this observation from the man who 
Informed mc; •* are you not afraid to go past the bankers 
at work )ondcr, Sir ?" I was told these bankers were 
little better than savages \ they gave me, however, civil 
answers. • 

CAMB.3 SECT. 
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iSCT. 11. — FROTtSIOHS. 

BssFy U to 9^. VmI, jidk to M MutttUt 7^* to 
U Pork, 5/. to 6^ Che<sie, 4^. -to 7^. Buctor, ii. to 
S4. 4d per poundi^ N.B. The batter tolM up in pieeci 
of a yard Iqo^i and about two inches in circumfer«iK9« 



iBCT, III.— FIJEI.. 

CoALSy 40«* per chaldron ; tucf» 7i.per thousand ; iiM%r# 
^< to laf • per huachred ; ' at Cambrk)|e all fuel except cotle 
n^dly sdvancing; cov«dung dried is used as firing: io€ 

dairy purposes and by the poor ; it is spread on grass^ 
(common or waste-land] about one inch and a half thick, 
a&d cut into pieces about eight to twelve inches squaxe* 
and lies till dry. 



CHAn 
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CHAP. XV. 

politicaX economy. 



SECT. 1. liOADS. 

EXCEPTING the tv»rnpikcs, the roads in this county are 
nmcrably btid«^ owing to the Bcancity axtd dearnest o£ 
imteriab. Moit loaiU rtmniog thiwgh ^hc kn^ 9^ 
fre^Sentiy almost inf) passable, even the tornptke one front 
Downham to Wisbech, not excepted ; the "mending,** 
being only the silf> viz. a sand formerly left by the sea, 
and not a stone amongst it. The tuvnpikea in the high* 
'lao«l parts of .the county ar6 exeellentf -as is- that fron 
Cambridge through Chattem> March, &c. 



iECT. II. CANALS. 

The fens in this county are intersected in all direc- 
tions, by cuts for the conv^niency of districts and indi* 
viduaU ; the last made was* from Wisbech to the river 
Nene at Otitwell, and thence to the river Ouse.at Salter's 
Lode ^tiice, opening a eommunicatton with Norfolk, 
Suffolk, &c. &c. It wa' opr leJ in 1797, and has been 
of great service in draining its neighbourhood, as well as 
living benefited the toim of Wisbech, and the adjaetnt 
cwoiry, «oiiiidmbly,bf ffaelncreaMoftradB* 

U a . . SECT. 

> # 



t\)t 



MANUrAjCTUKfS* ' 



iECT« III.*— FAIRS AND KARKSTS. 

'I 

t, ■ ^ 
m 

The feir of greatest note is Stirbich^ beginning Sep- 
tember 1 8th, and lasting a fortnight ; it is held for the 
mIc of ail sorts of shop goods, and for cheese, butter, 
hops, and hordes ; it has been declining for many years. 
There are also £iirs held at Cambridge, £1^, ' Wisbec^h, 
Soham, Caxton, Linton, Reach, and Whtttlesea. At 
every parish is annually a '* feast," viz. a meeting of the 
lower classes for the purposes of merriment, Sec. Sec, 

There are weekly markets at Caflibridge* Ely, Caxto% 
ioham, Newmaiket, Linton, Mepal> and Wisbech. 



, SECT. ly.-^^OMMBttCE. 

• • • . 

None peruliar to this county ; a large corn, flour, coal, 
and deal trade, is carried on in many parts of the county, 
by means of the rivers and canals cprnmumcating with 
them from Lynn, Wisbech, .&c. . 



E LY has a pottery for coarse ware ; excellent white bricks 
are also made there, and at Chaneris, and Cambridge. Lime 
is burnt at Wisbech, Mepal, Cherryhinton, &c. cVc. but 
that in greatest estimation is burnt at Reach (a ha n\ let of 
Burwell), and la fetched many miles. Land, which H R^aeh 

would 
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would let for fanning purposes, at about i^s* per acre, will 
sell for sixty, to eighty, and ninety pounds ; and even 
more, for burning lime. The expense of burning lime is 
4j. for ICO bushels j ten bushels of coals will burn a 
chaldron of lime, viz. forty bushels. Price of lime 6d. 
per bushel at pit. Price ot clunch, of which the lime is. 
bumty 2s. 6<f.''per chahiron, delivered to boat ; there is • 
great demand for it, and it ' is sent to great dhtaitcei* • 



SECT. Tl.— rFOOft- 

KoTHiHC singular in the management of the poor, 
their dwellings in general bad. No hundred-houses a» . 

in Norfolk and Suffolk. The poor resident in the fens 
jpeside in miserable huts. At Weston C^olvrlie, enclosed 
some years since, the po6r* were much .benefited by Juving 
kind attached to their cottages; this ha^ been done 
under many late enclosing acts with similar adtahtftges. 
Mr. A. Young took tiie following note at Chatteris. 
*' Mr, Scott, of Chatteris, gives one account upon the 
subject of the poor, wUich is veiy interesting. -Tti I with- 
in sbc or seven years they were permitted to build housea 
upon the waste ; and erected great- numbers, taking only 
the ground the cottage stood on ; but the commoners com- 
plaining they were stopped from doing it, and sioce have 
not been able to procure a dwelling without purchasii^ 
a bit of land for* that pmpose. ..Hia ease of doing it 
, b^oic, \vas a great encouragement to industry and good 
morals, for a young couple who intended mariying were 
irugal and saving, in order to have money enough to 
provide tbeir habltiiiion,: of. th^ .did ; j|ot. cwt 

more 
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more than from 7/. to Zl. to it)/, and 15/. They used to 
Iq a com^tabie state till the last 6c<ircities, but sinffe 
miK^ ,diistre««^,^, ;aQd Ute ^cUss jus| abov^i who will not 
take from the rates, are now perhaps the roost distressed 
of al)* What are we to siv to the striking fact, that the 
possession of a mere miserable cottage buiit for 8/. or 10/. 
withpdt garden, and without live stock, keeping the pro* 
prietor from the parish. Is it possible that such a fact 
can be cpntemplated without am^zemeot at that voluntary 
blindness to so palpable a mean of lessening if not doing 
away poor-rate§ altogether ? There is m^gic, an enchant- 
ment in property, even of this curtailed and wretched 
nature, that works wondm Ml "IM other way to be effected* 
If a poor cottage will do this, what would not. a good 
gardw) ^Msct f What would not a cow in addtfkn pf^* 
duce r Annals, v. 36, p. 548. Lord Hardwicke has en- 
pouraged his poor to make the tnost of their gardens by 
givfiig a premimn to the best manager of them. Mr, Cos*- 
t$ifiety ot Cmbridge, adopts^ phrn (where be Ina aathority), 
whieh -date hmi honour ; Mr. A. - Ybung thas' speaks ol 
it. ** Mr Custance, of Cambridge, who has the manage- 
ment pf Mr. Vcnion's estate in Suffolk, has laid foar 
aeres and a half of land to each cottage ; and taken the 
inhabitants from being tenants to !he loirmers to be Ce» 
•ante t6 the Tandlotd. They pay ^* for the hodse, 
and the same rent for land as the farmers. One paid the 
farmer 5/. rem for his .house^ 2nd an acre mi meadow ; this 
aaan had three aci'es and a half more let to him. and hts 
mt 4/. Hr. M They wbre aii muck delighted, and 
liad no doubt of necw doing well. Some slaMSt cried for 
joy. Mr. CusLance also requijes the farmers to plant , 
from one to three acres of potatoes, according; to the size 
of their iarma, and sell them to the poor. The farmers 
thraatc^ to lata tbcni to the popr^ tlfis haa been done at 

Kingston 
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STATISTICAL CI VISION Qf THB fRODUCfi OF LAND. 



Kingston in Cambridgeshire, a cottager p^ys 5/. rent fdt 
half an acre of meadow, and he » rated at 4/. aiid bi,% 
paid 201. to the poor, Thi$ Is abomSnable/^ (Annals, 
V. 36, p. 608. 

Mr, Tharp, of Chippenham, allows his mill (a tvatcr- 
jnillj to grind one clay in the weei^ for the poor at is. td, 
per Co. takings no toll. The poor as well as the farmers 
complaio of public houses being attached to brew-houses ; 
they say those which are independent of brewers, sell much 
better, more wholesome, and cheaper btfer than those be- 
longing to brewers. '* 



«B€T. tII.*^VATlfTICJrL DlTl»ia2f OV ^TftS VBO* 

DUC£ OF LAND. 

Mr. a. Young, in bis Chapter on this subject in bis 
Suffolk Repof(»" observes that he iaserted it as tti attM^ 
wrhichmayiB time be ameliorated in mote able hapds; as 
mtitt'Wie not those himdsi I must decline a similar ftttempt ; 

indeed the accuracy of Mr. Young's calculations under 
this head may be suspected, (he himself observes they 
»re very far front perfection), as the result of them is sudl 
as proves fanning so beggarly an employ (except on a 
wry Urge scaU) that no' man with two ideas in his head 
and a hundred pounds in his pocket would engage in it ; 
and that these estimates are very far from the truth, may 
be taken for granted from the apparent, and, it is to be 
hoped, real, situation of the farmers in the kingdom, and 
above all from the impossibility of their living, reaping 
such profits only,* Till accounts absolutely accurate, be 

• Viz. 5 per cent. proQt, Wk£s, capital per acre. 

f • produced. 



POPULATION. 

produced, nnd those from various respectable quartcrSjCvcrjr 
communicaiion ot this nature must be defective in so great 
a degr«e^ as to of lictl^ individual or lutioml udliQr* 



lECT. Vlll. — POPULATION. 

That of thi« county appears, by communicattofi t# 

the Board of Agriculture, (iboi j to be 83,000, and as the 
number of acres h esiimaced at 443,300, ii is five acres 
•od three-tenths to each-person. (Annals» v. 36, p. 74), 

An estimate, returned to government in 1804, makes 
the population of this county in 1700, 76,000 ; in 1750, 
72,000; in 1801,92,300, (Annals, V 42, p. 26;). Mr. 
Vancouver wiites that from the information he collected, 
the population of this county is 83,000, vihich he sa^rs is 
gseatly short of former calculations^ which have stated 
it at 140,000. The general opinion is that tiie population 
(particularly in the fens) has greatly increased of late years. 



CHAF. 
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CHAP. XVJL 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROy£M£NT. 



IK the uplands, the expense of cnclbsuret. 
In the fens, clashing interesttt 



■ . 
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CHAP. XVII. 

■ » 

MiSG£LLAN£OUS OBS£RVATIOiNS. 



SECT. X. — ^AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

T 

Hot one in the county. 



SECT. 11. — Wi::iGHT8 AND AfEASUl^£S. 

The stone is 14 lbs. 

Wool is sold by tod, of 98 lbs; 

Cheese^ by cwt. of X20 lbs. 

Corn,by coomb, or by load of five bushels. 
Qats of fen, by last of 21 coomb. 



SECT. m.-^BLACksMITB. 

Tre {MTiees in 17^0 and 1804, for blacksmiAi's work in 
this county, were returned to the Board of Agriculture, 
as under ; 

* 1790, 1804- 

- Tire per b ^ 4^. 

Plough-irons, per lb. ..f average of V... 6</f, 
Chains per lb 2 the returns. V 

Shoeing per Shoe C-.-.4i^. 6|/. 

I receive^ 
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ARM SANS. , 

t 

I received the following information in 1806 and 1807. 
At Connin«Tton, wheel-tire, 6s, 64, per score, or 4d. per lb. 

At Mepal, ditto - 1 

At UpwelU ditto . : ...6/. 

ijt Chatteris, ditto --......-«•.-..-.-- ^- 44^* ^ 

At Connington, plough- work — 6-:/. 

At Chatteris, ditto 

At Connington heavy chains 31^. per yard, light 
chains, i j. per yiird. » 

At Mepal, all chains per lb. 

At Chatteris, ditto - 6^. 

• At Connington, shpeing per shoe 6//. 

At Mepai, ditto 6rf. 

At Upwell,|ditto. . i f. • 7i^- 

At ChatteriSyditto . , - ^. - . . - - . 6<fc 

' Similar prices ea^ist in most parts of the county. 



- SECT, IV. — CARPENTEK, 

i 

* 

RsTViiiED totheBoftrdof Agriculture as the prices in 

J790 and 1804, as follows ; by day a man in 1790, ave- 
rage of returns, tj. gld.; in 1804., 2s. Sd, 

The average of the returns I received in 1806 and 1807, 
is, per day, fpr a carpentcur 3^^. and beer, or' ad, in u, in 

* lieu of it, . ' . ' . • 



SECT. Y, — COLLAR*tf A&Ea. 

KfiTUftNso to the Boar4 o£ A&^cttlturct. as the prices ia 

»79« 
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3()0 ^ ARTISANS. 

1790 and i8o4> as follows ; a man per day, in 1790, a\re« 
nge uf KturCis sr. ; in 1804* 3x> 

Tbe average of the returns I received in 1806 and l8o7i' 
is 3i» and boards ' 



SECT. VI, — MASOK. 

REtURWBD to the Board of Agriculture, as the prices 
ill 1790 and 1804, as fol! ),-. s; a man per day, in ijQOy 
average of rciurns, ai. ; in 1804, 8'. 

The average of accounts I received in 1806, and 1807, 
is 4^. td, per day for mason and slab^ aud beeir or in 
I J, in lieu of it. , 




SECT. tril. — THATCHER. 

> Rbtorhbd to the Board of Agrieultnrey as the prtces 
in 1790 and i8A4t as follows; a man per day in 1790, 

average of returns, 2j,; in 1804, 3X. 
. The average of the accounts 1 received in i8o6^and 1807^ 
* it 31.. per day for ^ man. % 




■ 

SECT. VIII. — WEIGHT OF CORN. 

Field corn is heavier than fcn-corn one stone and a half 
16 two Stone (of 14. lbs). Weight of fen-com at Thomey, 

oats* 
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otts, nine smne ; barley, fourteen stone : wheat, sixteem 

stone, per Co Hence the weight ol field corn is (taking 
the difference at two stone per Co.) oats, eleven stone; 
barley, sixteen stone ; wheat, eighteen stone ;. from which it 
msfy be lospected that the fen- corn is o^r-rated in weight. 



SECT. IX. WATER. 



At Soham very bad ; at Tid St. Giles so bad that in 

many persons ai> well as cattle died hum drinking it. 



SECT. Z. — ^WEEDS. 

♦ 

Weeds abound in the fens, and indeed in upland arable 

fields, notwithstanding the boosted tallow system. The 
most weed in fens, (if I may be allowed by the Cam- 
bridgeshire farmer so to call it) is couch grass, esteemed 
by farmers of the old school of as much value as ray- 
grass ; it is not unusual to have 6elds so full of it, as 
to have the surface WiiZ/^-t/ together so thar it would '* fork," 
as it is termed, viz. might be lo.*ded by the fork. All 
weeds in fens on mowing lands, wastes, roads, banks, 
* &c. &c. are suffered to seed, and may be seen on a winc^ 
day, flying in clouds to a great distance. 



* SECT. 
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Those on the new enclosure, (and which have been 
described, when speaking of enclosures}^ premise to be 
excellent. . " ' ' ' 

The wall fences about pastures near hdme^ and about 
yards. Sec. are made of duncb^ and cost gs. bd, per run* 
ning rorl [our feet high. ' ■ ■ 

The quick fences round March, &c. &c, '«nd on lands 
bordering upon the fens are excellent, they are set on the 
ground and little or no diich against them, being guarded 
by dead fences till they can protect theihselves ; the me- 
thod of doing this is expensive, and in a country where 
firing is scarce, would be too great a temptation to those 
in want of and unable to purchase it. 

Professor Harwood, of Bartlbw, excels in the manage* 
nent of old fences, Y» lay$ and elipt them they Aro beau- 
^t|l and h^g^rnf* 



SECT, Xil. — DEfill 

Thbrb arc deer in Wimpole park which are subject to 
a disorder similar to that to which Mr. Vancouver re- 
lates ihe sheep in many parts of the county are subject ; 
he describes it, thus: " The first symptom, of the dis- 
order observable in the deinr^ |s similar to that amongst 
the sheep ; which is an apparent uneasiness in the hcad» 
and the rubbing of its horns against the trees, (this action 
however is commpn to deer, in pariicplar seasons in all 

countries. 
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cottfitries, in a perfectly wild, or more domestt- 

catcd state) but the most extraordinary effect of this dis- 
ease is, that the anjmal appears to labour under a sort 
of madnessy in pursuing the herd which now flee before 
him,, and endeavour to forsake htm ; trying to bite or others 
wise anhoy them with all his strength and power, which 
soon being exhausted, he becomes sequestered from the 
rest of the herd ; and in that deplorable state of the 
disease, breaks his antlers against the trees, gnaws laijge 
collops of flesh from ofF his sides and hind quarteiSy ap* 
peart eonvul^ for a short time, and soon expires." 



THE END. 
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